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CHAPTER  I 

RAIN,  dashing  upon  long  windows,  accentuated 
the  inward  comfort.  The  room  glowed  in 
richness.  Logs  crackled  cheerfully.  Gleams  of 
light  danced  over  the  dull  beauty  of  the  Persian 
carpet,  brightened  the  subdued  glitter  of  the  coffee 
service  which  stood  near  the  fireplace,  even  flung  an 
evanescent  radiance  upon  the  books  which  lined  the 
walls  from  fireplace  to  long  windows,  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  producing  an  effect  which  made  the  room 
a  place  of  delight,  a  place  for  quiet  hours,  with  an 
answer  to  any  mood,  a  room  for  morning,  for  eve- 
ning, for  all  seasons,  never  failing  in  its  charm,  never 
disappointing  in  its  variety. 

It  was  the  place  where  Mrs.  Muir  and  her  daughter 
lived.  Here  they  read  their  morning  letters,  planned 
their  days,  met  before  luncheon,  met  for  tea.  Here 
they  sat  upon  such  evenings  as  Olive  chanced  to  be 
at  home. 

Mrs.  Muir  loved  the  room  because  of  her  dead 
husband's  joy  in  creating  it.  Olive  loved  the  room 
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because  it  was  beautiful,  and  because  it  was  dis- 
tinctive enough  to  be  famous  among  beautiful  rooms. 
The  Muir  library  was,  to  Olive,  a  part  of  her  pride 
in  the  Muir  name;  and,  to  Olive,  the  Muir  name 
and  the  Muir  money  and  position  meant  a  very 
great  deal.  She  placed  them,  in  her  scale  of  values, 
ahead  even  of  her  own  beauty,  which  also,  to  Olive, 
meant  a  very  great  deal. 

It  was  particularly  her  pride  in  all  these  things 
which  had  led  her  into  her  engagement  to  Elliott. 
She  had  known  Elliott  all  her  life;  their  fathers  had 
been  friends.  In  fact,  the  present  engagement  was 
first  mentioned  between  these  fathers,  while  Dick 
and  Olive,  aged  seven  and  five  respectively,  quar- 
reled one  day  in  the  Elliott  garden. 

"A  good  deal  of  a  minx,  that  daughter  of  yours, 
Muir,"  said  Dick's  father,  smoking  in  his  garden 
chair  near  by.  "A  regular  little  vixen." 

"Yes,"  answered  Muir,  slowly,  "but  with  great 
possibilities  in  the  right  hands.  I'll  admit  I've 
spoiled  her.  She  goes  her  own  gait." 

"Pish!  Spoiled  nothing,"  said  his  host.  "I  like 
her  spirit.  Dick's  her  slave.  I  wish  he  had  some 
of  that  quality.  I'd  like  to  see  Dick  kick  something 
to  pieces  once  in  a  way.  He's  too  negligent — he's 
his  mother  all  over  again."  Mr.  Elliott  knocked 
the  ash  from  his  cigar  thoughtfully.  "But  those 
children  hit  it  off  well  as  a  rule.  I've  watched  them, 
and  it's  given  me  an  idea.  What  do  you  say,  Muir, 
to  their  joining  forces  when  they're  of  age?  It 
would  mean  a  good  deal  of  money,  yours  and  mine, 
and  the  Elliotts  are  not  to  be  sniffed  at.  It's  a  name 
worth  marrying  " — dryly.  "I  mean  nothing  forced, 
you  understand,  but,  barring  accidents,  to  let  the 
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idea  become  slowly  established,  fixed.  Let  it  be 
always  there,  you  know.  Let  it  sink  in.  Such 
things  have  tremendous  influence  upon  youth.  You 
can't  begin  too  soon.  Any  mother  will  tell  you  so. 
Any  priest  will  tell  you  so.  Go  and  ask  them.  Well ! 
What  do  you  say?" 

"Why  have  you  thought  of  this,  Elliott?"  said 
Muir,  at  length,  his  deliberation  most  apparent  when 
contrasted  with  Elliott's  quick  sentences.  "You've 
more  money  than  I  have — 

"By  Jove,  I  like  the  little  vixen,"  said  Elliott. 

"Well,  I  like  Dick,"  went  on  Muir.  "He's  a  fine 
little  chap.  Whether  he  would  be  the  right  man 
for  my  daughter  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say. 
One  can't  gamble  in  the  future  of  one's  children. 
This  isn't  the  wheat  pit,  Elliott.  But,  as  you  know," 
Muir  hesitated,  "there  are  many  reasons  why  I 
should  favor  such  a  marriage  for  Olive.  I  appre- 
ciate your  offer.  It  seems  absurd,  considering  the 
size  of  the  tots,  but  I'll  think  it  over,"  said  Muir. 

Such  was  the  casual  beginning,  and  in  due  time 
the  fixed  idea  advocated  by  Mr.  Richard  Elliott 
became  a  fact  established.  Dick  and  Olive  were 
formally  betrothed,  although  neither  of  their  fathers 
lived  to  see  them  become  so.  The  wedding-day  was 
set,  rather  vaguely,  at  "some  time  in  the  spring." 

To-night,  however,  affairs  were  not  going  smoothly. 
Both  Dick  and  Olive  were  indisputably  dull.  In 
fact,  they  were  very  near  to  quarreling. 

Miss  Muir  sat  upon  the  right  side  of  the  fire- 
place, Mr.  Elliott  upon  the  left.  Miss  Muir  tapped 
the  rug  impatiently  with  her  foot.  Mr.  Elliott 
smoked  a  stolid  cigarette.  They  were  used  to  being 
dull,  and  quite  well  used  to  being  engaged  to  be 
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married.  In  fact,  there  were  times  when  life  was 
a  void  and  they  resented  being  called  upon  to  rattle 
about  in  it. 

The  chief  cause  for  dissension  was  the  fact  that 
Miss  Muir  was  too  well  used  to  having  her  own  way. 
Mr.  Elliott,  increasingly  aware  of  this  fact,  thought 
the  lady  must  be  blind  to  it.  Like  a  man,  he  de- 
cided to  open  her  eyes ;  and,  like  a  blunderer,  he  did 
so.  Hence  the  quarrels! 

But  to-night  Miss  Muir  had  a  real  grievance. 
Presently,  tapping  a  slipper  upon  the  rug  ceased  to 
express  her  mood.  With  a  swish  she  arose.  An 
ill-bred  young  woman,  in  Miss  Muir's  temper, 
would  have  flung  the  fire-tongs.  Miss  Muir,  ten 
years  ago,  would  have  flung  them  herself.  She 
glanced  at  them  now,  and  moved  to  a  window.  It 
was  a  mere  blur  of  raindrops.  Impatiently  she 
trailed  to  a  table.  Aimlessly  she  examined  the 
murder  headline  in  an  evening  newspaper.  She 
took  up  a  book  and  dropped  it  with  a  bang.  She 
clattered  the  writing  materials  about.  Finally, 
she  moved  to  a  mirror. 

Elliott  threw  his  cigarette  into  the  fire  and  stood 
up.  He  glanced  toward  the  girl  at  the  mirror. 

"When  is  she  coming?"  he  demanded,  at  length. 

Miss  Muir  examined  her  eyebrows.  With  a  slim 
forefinger  she  stroked  her  nose.  Craning  her  head 
about,  she  viewed  the  line  of  her  chiffon  skirt. 

"I  spoke,  you  know,"  said  Elliott. 

Miss  Muir  raised  her  eyebrows.  "Oh,  I  thought 
you  were  murmuring  in  your  sleep,"  she  remarked. 
"You're  getting  on,  Dicky,  if  you  already  need  a 
siesta  after  dinner.  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  grasp  what 
you  said." 
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"I  wasn't  asleep,  and  you  know  it,"  said  Elliott. 
"I  asked,  when  is  the  girl  coming?" 

"If  I  can  manage  it,  not  at  all,"  said  Miss  Muir. 
She  gave  a  touch  to  her  hair  and  left  the  mirror. 
"I  manage  most  things,  as  you  know,"  she  added, 
composedly.  Then  the  troubled  look,  which  had 
been  dispelled  by  the  mirror,  returned.  "But 
mother  is  singularly  tenacious  in  this  case." 

"It's  high  time  she  became  tenacious  about  some- 
thing," said  Elliott.  "I  agree  with  your  mother, 
entirely.  I  think  she's'  right,  absolutely.  And, 
my  dear  Olive,  why  should  this  matter  at  all  to 
you?" 

Miss  Muir  sank  slowly  into  a  deep  chair.  "Must 
we  go  all  over  it  again?"  she  asked,  wearily. 

"I'd  like  to  hear  your  reasons,"  said  Elliott, 
"for  the  stand  you're  taking." 

"I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  reasons,"  said 
Olive,  grandly,  "for  any  stand  I  may  happen  to 
take.  But  to  oblige  you,  of  course.  In  the  first 
place,  I  very  much  object  to  having  an  utterly 
strange  girl,  a  young  girl  from  somewhere  in  Ohio — 
I  believe  it  is  Ohio — brought  down  from  her  woods, 
or  fields,  or  whatever  they  are,  and  loaded  upon 
me  for  the  season.  I  have  never  seen  her,  and  I 
haven't  the  remotest  shadow  of  a  wish  to  see  her. 
Just  because  she  happens  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
school  friend  of  mother's  I  am  supposed  to  love 
her  to  distraction.  I  am  expected  to  give  her  a 
dance,  to  take  her  to  my  favorite  operas,  during 
which  she  will  chatter  and  stare.  Probably  she  will 
giggle.  I  am  expected  to  do  for  her  things  which 
I  never  do  for  any  one.  And  I  am  asked  to  grin 
while  I'm  doing  it.  She  is  sure  to  be  fat  and  af- 
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fectionate,  or  thin  and  frightened.  I  can  see  her 
either  way.  It  inspires  me  with  horror." 

Elliott  suppressed  the  gleam  of  a  smile.  "There 
is  a  chance,"  said  Elliott,  "that  she  may  be  fat  and 
frightened.  Such  combinations  have  been  known." 

But  Olive  sighed  drearily. 

"Has  she  been  invited,  or  is  it  still  in  the  air?" 
asked  Elliott. 

"It's  substantial  enough,"  said  Olive. 

"Has  she  accepted?" 

Olive  nodded.  "In  eight  pages  of  ecstasy,"  she 
remarked.  "Such  people  always  accept.  There  is 
no  escaping  them." 

Elliott  looked  at  the  fire  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
"I  suppose,"  he  said,  at  length,  "it  must  seem  quite 
a  chance — well,  a  sort  of  a  fairy-godmother  thing — 
to  her." 

"Why  think  about  her?"  asked  Olive.  "Just 
put  your  mind  upon  me." 

"I  do.  I  am.  But,  of  course,  the  other  end  of  it 
would  not  appeal  to  you." 

Olive  shook  her  head  wearily. 

"If  it  is  as  you  say,"  went  on  Elliott,  "I  don't 
quite  see  how  you  can  get  out  of  it." 

"A  hundred  ways,"  said  Olive.  "I've  thought  of 
at  least  four.  We  might  go  abroad.  We  might  go 
into  mourning  for  some  distant  relative,  unnamed. 
Mother  could  be  ill.  I,  even,  could  be  ill.  There 
are  quantities  of  ways." 

"You  do  feel  it,"  commented  Elliott.  "I  can  see 
that.  How  did  you  happen  to  allow  your  mother 
to  send  the  invitation?" 

"She  spoke  about  it  one  day  when  Felice  was 
fitting  me.  I  half  listened.  I  thought  it  was  for  a 
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week.     I  could  have  gone  away  for  a  week.     But 
the  season!"     Olive  again  tapped  her  foot. 

"What's  the  girl  like?"  inquired  Elliott. 

Olive  shrugged. 

"Is  she  pretty?     Is  she  poor?" 

"Both,  according  to  mother.  And  by  way  of 
being  ill,  rundown,  I  believe,  overworked.  But 
mother —  '  Olive  threw  out  her  hands.  "She  is 
possessed  upon  the  subject.  To  make  the  thing 
agreeable  to  me,  she  would  swear  the  girl  to  be 
Jeanne  d'Arc  returned  in  the  flesh.  Not  that  I'd 
fancy  the  lady  as  a  companion,  but  you  get  the 
idea." 

"What  about  her  people,  the  family  which  is  to 
remain  in  Ohio?" 

"The  mother  married  some  sort  of  a  rascal.  I 
don't  know  what  particular  sort.  I  don't  care. 
The  mother  is  a  martyr,  according  to  mine.  By  the 
way,  it's  good  of  you,  Dick,  to  be  so  interested." 

"Why,  of  course  I  would  be  interested  in — in — 
anything  so  vital  to  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  Elliott, 
and  Olive  glanced  up  with  a  slow  smile.  Whereupon 
Elliott  looked  rather  foolish.  They  were  a  matter- 
of-fact  couple,  and  had  not.  an  illusion  between 
them. 

Olive  stared  again  gloomily  into  the  fire.  "I've 
made  up  my  mind,"  she  said,  at  length.  "If  the 
girl  comes — and  I'm  afraid  she  will — I  shall  be  con- 
sistently unpleasant.  It's  an  imposition  upon  me, 
and  I  shall  not  bear  it  gracefully.  I've  warned 
mother.  I  shall  take  the  girl  nowhere.  I  shall  do 
nothing  for  her.  I  don't  know  just  what  form  my 
unpleasantness  will  take,  but  I  shall  be  downright 
hateful.  Poor  Dick!  You  know  that  I  can  be." 
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At  this  Elliott  sighed,  and  they  both  stared  gloom- 
ily at  the  fire.  In  the  silence  which  followed,  Mrs. 
Muir  came  in  from  the  drawing-room.  She  was  a 
small  lady,  very  exquisite,  very  gentle,  a  trifle  sub- 
dued in  manner.  She  wore  invariably  simple  gowns 
of  gray  or  lavender  or  white,  and  she  added  her 
fine  old-fashioned  jewels  when  Olive  insisted.  Her 
white  hair  framed  her  quiet  face  in  beauty.  Just 
now  her  eyes  appealed,  by  reason  of  a  timid  look  in 
their  depths,  but  she  came  forward  bravely.  In  her 
hand  she  held  a  yellow  envelope.  She  looked  only 
at  her  daughter. 

"I  have  just  heard,"  said  Mrs.  Muir.  "My 
little  guest  arrives  in  the  morning,  dear." 

Olive  jumped  to  her  feet. 

"Mother!"  she  exclaimed. 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  take  it  so  to  heart,  Olive," 
said  Mrs.  Muir.  "Please  remember  that  I  have 
seldom  crossed  you." 

"Past  indulgences  do  not  help  matters.  They 
simply  make  the  present  more  unbearable,"  said 
Olive,  "by  comparison." 

She  towered  over  the  small  lady,  who,  now  that 
her  time  had  come,  faced  the  issue  with  courage. 
Mrs.  Muir  stood  her  ground.  For  a  moment  there 
was  silence.  Then  Olive  spoke  once  more,  in  a  clear, 
low  voice  which  reached  its  mark  unerringly  with 
every  syllable. 

"Mother,  in  spite  of  my  opposition,  against  my 
expressed  wish,  you  have  done  this  thing.  I  cannot 
imagine  your  reason.  But  let  me  warn  you  now. 
Dick  insists  that  I  have  been  spoiled.  If  I  have  the 
name  of  it,  I  may  as  well  enjoy  the  substance,  and 
I  can  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  you  all  until  I  am 
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left  in  peace  in  my  own  home.  I  shall  not  discuss 
the  subject  further." 

With  a  sweep  of  clinging  skirts,  a  toss  of  her 
beautiful  head,  pink  cheeks,  and  hard  eyes,  Miss 
Muir  moved  past  her  mother  and  across  the  hall 
to  the  stairway.  Elliott,  leaning  against  a  corner 
of  the  mantel  shelf,  stared  gloomily  into  the  fire 
in  silence.  After  a  moment  Mrs.  Muir  folded  her 
telegram  vaguely,  with  ringers  which  trembled  in 
spite  of  her  effort  to  hold  them  steady.  Then  she 
sat  down  quietly. 

Elliott  came  over  to  her  and  patted  her  shoulder. 
"It  '11  be  all  right,  Aunt  Catherine,"  he  said. 
"You'll  see,  it  '11  come  out  all  right.  Olive  is — well, 
you  see,  she's  Olive.  She's  young,  and  she's  high- 
spirited,  and  she  can't  brook  control,  but  it  '11  come 
out  all  right,"  he  ended,  lamely. 

Mrs.  Muir  looked  up  at  him  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  spoke.  "Dick,  I  am  very  fond  of  you,"  she  said; 
"you  are  very  near  and  very  dear  to  me,  but  I  cannot 
allow  even  you,  my  dear,  to  defend  Olive  to  me. 
As  well  defend  me  to  myself.  As  well  tell  me  that 
my  heart  is  not  beating  as  to  tell  me  that  my  own 
dear  girl  is  not  the  dearest  thing  on  earth  to  her 
mother,  and  the  noblest  and  the  best.  I  need  no 
comforting  with  regard  to  Olive.  I  resent  the 
thought  which  that  comforting  implies.  I  realize 
that  you  mean  it  kindly.  But  there  are  surfaces 
which  cannot  be  touched,  even  by  gentle  fingers — 
and,  my  dear,  please  do  not  touch  this  one  again." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Dick,  hastily.     "I'm 

a  clumsy  beggar — fell  over  cracks  in  the  sidewalk 

when  I  was  a  kid.     Nobody  admires  Olive  more 

than  I  do.    She  can  wipe  up  the  floor  with  me  any 
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morning  she  wants  to.  You  know  that.  Well,  I'll 
be  on  my  way.  Good  night,  Aunt  Catherine.  I'm 
coming  at  eleven  to-morrow  to  take  Olive  to  Ardsley 
— but — but — just  count  on  me — if — if  you  ever 
need  me,  you  know." 

Whereupon  Elliott,  voluble  under  embarrassment, 
finally  got  himself  out  and  away  in  his  motor  car, 
with  such  an  excess  of  clatter  and  speed  that  the 
traffic  policeman  upon  the  corner,  who  knew  him 
well  as  an  old  offender,  wondered  whether  he 
shouldn't  take  him  along  once  more,  and  then,  re- 
flecting upon  the  futility  of  useless  effort,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  wiped  the  raindrops  from  his  face 
with  his  dripping  sleeve,  and  thought  better  of  it. 


CHAPTER  II 

MRS.  DE  FOREST  MUIR,  waiting  beside  an 
iron  gate  in  the  huge  railway  station  next 
morning,  jostled  by  rushing  commuters,  bewildered 
by  the  noise,  the  hurry,  the  myriads  of  people,  felt 
lost  and  helpless  in  this  unusual  workaday  world. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  found  the  particular 
gate  at  which  the  east-bound  early  express  was  due, 
for,  although  placards  proclaimed  outgoing  trains 
clearly  enough,  those  incoming  seemed  to  be  left 
rather  vaguely  to  their  own  devices. 

It  was  like  Mrs.  Muir  to  meet  this  unimportant 
guest  herself.  Olive  had  once  complained  that  her 
mother  loved  the  nobodies  "when,"  Olive  had  added, 
"it  is  just  as  easy  and  one  gets  just  as  much  pleasure 
out  of  loving  the  somebodies,  and  it  does  pay  so  much 
better  in  the  end!" 

Guided  by  an  omniscient  porter  in  a  red  cap,  Mrs. 
Muir  scanned  with  eagerness  the  line  of  people  com- 
ing from  the  train.  She  had  not  seen  Alice  Prentice, 
the  girl  whom  she  had  come  to  meet,  since  one  day 
twenty  years  ago.  Then  she  had  been  a  brown-eyed 
baby  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  had  thrown  an  un- 
certain kiss  to  Mrs.  Muir  over  their  shabby  gate. 
But  she  was  said  to  look  much  as  her  mother  had 
done  at  twenty,  and  Mrs.  Muir  needed  nothing  more 
than  so  much  knowledge  to  go  upon. 

A  young  girl,  thin  and  dark,  dressed  in  mourning, 
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came  up  the  platform.  Mrs.  Muir  glanced  at  her 
and  then  beyond  her.  The  next  young  woman 
among  the  hurrying  passengers  was  elaborately 
dressed,  with  very  pink  cheeks  and  a  stare.  Mrs. 
Muir  glanced  beyond  her.  The  third  she  passed 
over,  for  she  was  looking  at  the  fourth— a  slim  girl 
in  brown,  carrying  a  heavy  bag.  It  came  to  Mrs. 
Muir  then  that  she  should  have  known  this  girl 
anywhere  because  of  the  sheer  radiance  of  her  face. 
For  it  was  just  so  that  her  mother  had  looked. 

As  the  girl  passed  through  the  gate  Mrs.  Muir 
touched  her  arm.  ' '  My  dear  Alice, ' '  she  said. 

The  girl  wheeled.  The  face  grew  more  radiant, 
tinged  with  pink.  She  dropped  the  bag,  and  held 
out  both  hands.  ' '  You  are  my  mother's  Mrs.  Muir, ' ' 
she  cried.  "Oh,  how  kind  of  you — how  kind  of  you 
to  come  to  meet  me  yourself!" 

Mrs.  Muir  kissed  her  gently,  and  for  a  moment 
they  clung  to  each  other.  A  man  rushing  by 
stumbled  against  the  heavy  bag  and  swore. 

The  two  women  looked  after  him  and  at  each 
other.  Then  they  smiled. 

"Some  of  us  in  New  York,"  said  Mrs.  Muir,  "are 
too  busy  to  be  courteous.  Poor  man!  I  think  we 
are  in  the  way." 

"Perhaps  he  is  dyspeptic  or  disappointed  in  love," 
smiled  Alice,  as  she  picked  up  her  bag,  "though 
they  tell  me  that  last  almost  never  happens  nowa- 
days. It  seems  to  be  old-fashioned." 

"Little  girls  of  twenty  should  believe  in  all  the 
good,  old-fashioned  things,  like  being  disappointed 
in  love,"  said  Mrs.  Muir,  in  her  gentle  voice.  "One 
moment,  my  dear.  That  is  too  heavy  for  you." 

Hovering  near  was  the  omniscient  red  cap.    With 
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a  stride  he  answered  Mrs.  Muir's  raised  finger.  All 
difficulties  went  down  before  him.  Trunk  checks 
were  airy  nothings;  crowds  did  not  exist,  clamorous 
cabmen  were  mere  children  sporting  at  play,  and 
when  he  settled  them  at  length  in  Mrs.  Muir's  com- 
fortable brougham  she,  in  her  gratitude,  gave  him  an 
outrageous  fee,  as  he  had  known  from  the  first  that 
she  would. 

Leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  the  girl  sighed  softly. 
It  was  such  pure  happiness  to  be  in  New  York  for 
the  first  time,  to  be  met  by  so  kindly  a  hostess,  to  be 
actually  realizing  in  her  own  simple  self  the  dream- 
like things  which  had  happened  hitherto,  in  Alice's 
world,  only  to  the  heroines  of  fiction. 

Everything  was  so  much  as  she  had  longed  that  it 
might  be.  She  smoothed  surreptitiously  the  dull 
satin  of  the  carriage  cushions.  She  smiled  at  the 
tiny  carriage  clock.  Her  glance  at  the  coachman 
had  revealed  him  as  the  perfect  coachman  of  her 
youthful  imaginings — staid,  stout,  a  bit  pompous, 
with  a  nice  "family  retainer"  look  about  him. 

It  was  a  cheerful  drive.  The  girl  was  so  radiant 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  so.  To  her  everything 
was  interesting — the  brilliant  shop  windows,  the 
towering  hotels,  the  flower-sellers  upon  the  street 
corners,  the  precision  with  which  the  traffic  moved, 
above  all,  the  hurrying  throngs  of  people. 

' '  My  first  time  in  New  York, ' '  she  sighed.  ' '  Why, 
the  very  sunshine  is  different!  At  home  there  is 
always  a  haze  of  smoke;  here  it  shines!  It  almost 
sparkles.  This  wonderful  city  and  this  wonderful 
visit!  It  will  last  me  all  my  life." 

It  was  plain  to  Mrs.  Muir  that  the  girl  was  such  a 
one  as  her  mother  had  been — impulsive,  enthusiastic, 
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affectionate,  and  uneducated  in  the  art  of  concealing 
these  qualities,  a  girl  who  spoke  as  she  felt  quite 
naturally  and  simply,  who  took  life  as  she  found  it 
and  was  pleased  thereby,  who  allowed  her  heart  to 
rule  her  course  without  misgivings,  and  yet  who  was 
practical  and  efficient,  good  to  look  upon,  above  all, 
wholesome.  New  York  does  not  produce  this  type. 
She  was  a  true  daughter  of  the  Middle  West. 

Mrs.  Muir  asked  kindly  questions — of  the  mother 
whom  she  still  so  dearly  loved  in  spite  of  the  years  of 
separation,  of  the  home,  of  the  girl's  own  life,  of  the 
recent  illness  which  had  stopped  her  preparation  for 
kindergarten  work.  She  did  not  ask  for  the  father. 
As  a  subject  of  conversation  he  was  always  tacitly 
avoided. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  drive  Mrs.  Muir  also 
avoided  the  subject  of  Olive.  But  now,  as  they 
neared  the  house,  she  felt  that  something  must  be 
said.  Devotedly  as  Mrs.  Muir  loved  her  daughter, 
loyally  as  she  refused  to  acknowledge  her  short- 
comings, even  to  herself,  she  felt  that  the  girl  must 
be  prepared  for  Olive. 

"You  have  heard  of  my  daughter?"  she  began,  at 
length,  not  sure  of  her  way,  with  no  settled  plan  save 
the  main  one. 

The  girl  turned  her  head.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
might  have  been  waiting  for  this. 

"I  have  seen  her  picture,"  she  answered,  "the 
one  that  you  sent  my  mother.  Is  she  really  so 
beautiful?" 

"Very  beautiful,  my  dear,  an  unusual  type." 
Mrs.  Muir  approached  her  subject  gently.  "When 
she  was  a  little  thing  I  used  to  worry  somewhat  over 
her  lack  of  color,  for  it  is  always  the  same — a  creamy 
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paleness — and  yet  she  has  always  been  strong  and 
well.  When  she  was  excited,  for  instance,  or  happy, 
or  hot,  she  never  flushed  pink,  as  did  the  other  chil- 
dren; she  would  grow  whiter,  and  her  blue  eyes 
would  turn  to  black.  The  only  color  in  the  little 
face  would  be  the  vivid  line  of  her  lips.  For  years 
it  worried  me.  Now,  the  lack  of  color  is  in  itself  a 
distinction.  Yes,  she  is  very  beautiful,  but  to  me 
she  is  far  more  than  beautiful.  To  me  she  is  my 
daughter." 

The  girl  glanced  toward  Mrs.  Muir,  and  then 
away  again  quickly.  She  said  nothing. 

"To  me  she  is  all  my  world,"  the  quiet  voice  went 
on,  "and  I  blame  myself  for  having  allowed  this — 
worship — to  modify,  as  it  has  done,  discipline.  And 
yet  I  could  not  help  it.  One  is  as  one  is  made,  I 
think.  Even  as  a  child  she  was  a  headstrong  little 
thing,  petted,  admired,  always  over-indulged.  My 
husband  used  to  say  'Give  her  her  head,  Catherine. 
Don't  molly-coddle.  You'll  find  in  time  that  it  is 
a  level  head.'  He  adored  her.  He  used  to  order 
her  little  clothes  from  Paris,  all  white,  always  white. 
He  adored  her." 

The  voice  broke  for  a  moment  and  then  went 
quietly  on  as  before.  "You  may  guess  from  this 
something  of  what  she  is — the  little  girl  grown  up — 
still  petted,  still  over-indulged,  still  adored.  She 
cares  little  for  society,  but  she  has  had  great  success, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  does  not  try  to  please, 
perhaps  because  of  it.  And  yet  in  my  heart  I  know 
that  she  is  not  happy.  She  has  never  been  happy 
in  her  life."  The  voice  trembled  and  stopped. 

Looking  steadily  before  her,  the  girl  spoke.  "It 
does  not  sound  like  a  life  of — hardship,"  she  said, 
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slowly.  "To  be  petted  and  indulged  and  adored 
does  not  seem  so  difficult  a  fate." 

' '  But  she  is  so  used  to  it, "  said  Mrs.  Muir.  ' '  Never 
in  my  life — I  am  telling  you  at  once  because  I  wish 
you  to  know — never  in  my  life  have  I  crossed  her 
about  any  vital  thing  until  now." 

The  girl  turned  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Muir. 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then  her  lips 
trembled.  "Until  now?"  She  hesitated.  "Until 
just  now?  You  mean  about  me,  about  my  coming? 
Oh — didn't  she  want  me?"  she  cried.  "She  did  not 
want  me?" 

Mrs.  Muir  stretched  out  her  hand.  "I  wanted 
you,  my  dear.  I  have  never  said  to  any  one  what  I 
have  said  to  you  of  Olive.  I  have  done  it  because  I 
wish  you  to  understand  her,  to  realize  her  point  of 
view,  to  make  allowance  for  her,  if  it  should  be 
necessary — to  like  her,  if  it  is  possible.  I  am  con- 
fiding in  you,  my  dear  Alice.  I  am  counting  upon 
your  being  like  your  mother.  And  I  beg  of  you  not 
to  disappoint  me." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  the  girl  caught  the 
kind  hand  close  and  laid  her  cheek  against  it.  After 
a  moment  she  sat  up  and  squared  her  shoulders. 
When  she  spoke  again  it  was  merely  to  notice  a 
mass  of  autumn  leaves  and  chrysanthemums  in  a 
florist's  window. 

A  huge  motor  car  stood  before  the  door  when  they 
reached  the  house.  The  servant  who  admitted  them 
said  that  Miss  Muir  was  to  go  out  almost  imme- 
diately. 

"Come  to  the  library,  Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Muir. 
"We  will  find  Dick  there  waiting." 

The  plain  stone  exterior  of  the  house — high,  un- 
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compromisingly  straight  and  conventional,  set  with 
others  in  an  orderly  row,  presenting  to  the  street 
blank  windows  closely  covered  with  lace,  which  sug- 
gested to  the  casual  eye  no  promise  of  life  behind 
them  —  this  had  left  Alice  utterly  unprepared  for 
the  beauty  within.  The  tapestries  in  the  hall,  the 
stiffness  of  the  man  servant,  the  subdued  glitter  of 
the  drawing-room,  of  which  she  caught  a  glimpse 
in  passing  —  these  frightened  her  a  little.  Com- 
ing to  the  library,  she  stopped  short  upon  the 
threshold. 

>  *  Mrs.  Muir  turned.  ' '  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  Come 
in  and  sit  here.  Come  in." 

"Oh,"  breathed  Alice.  "Oh,  it  is  the  books! 
The  books!" 

Mrs.  Muir  smiled.  "It  is  our  favorite  room," 
she  said,  "Olive's  and  mine.  But  come  in,  child." 

A  young  man  rose  from  an  armchair  beside  the 
fire  and  came  forward. 

"Ah,  Dick,"  said  Mrs.  Muir,  "I  knew  we  should 
find  you  here.  I  want  you  to  know  my  guest,  Miss 
Prentice — Miss  Alice  Prentice.  I  believe  she  is 
almost  crying  because  of  the  books." 

Elliott  smiled  at  the  girl  with  great  friendliness. 
He  was  a  fresh-cheeked  young  fellow,  with  clear  blue 
eyes  and  square  shoulders.  "I  am  glad  to  find  that 
Miss  Prentice  has  so  proper  a  sense  of  the  right  thing 
to  do.  I  want  to  cry  about  the  books  frequently 
myself,  but  they  will  not  let  me.  They  say  that  I 
am  not  becoming  when  I  cry.  I  slop  about  too  much. 
I  am  inartistic  at  it,  you  know." 

Alice  Prentice  smiled  back  at  him  as  she  came  for- 
ward. "And  they  mind  that?"  she  asked. 

"As  one  minds  a  crack  in  an  otherwise  perfect 
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specimen,"  answered  Elliott,  cheerfully.  "They 
think  a  good  deal  of  me  when  I  am  not  cracked." 

Mrs.  Muir  was  looking  over  her  letters  at  the 
large  table.  "Dick,  my  dear  Alice,  talks  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense.  When  it  is  convenient  we  listen, 
and,  to  please  him,  occasionally  we  smile.  But  he 
is  really  quite  harmless,  my  dear.  He  means  well." 

"Nothing  could  be  more  blasting  than  that  last," 
remarked  Elliott.  "Who  could  rise  above  meaning 
well?"  He  pushed  forward  a  chair.  "Won't  you 
sit  down?"  he  suggested;  "and  you  might  begin  to 
take  off  your  hat." 

Alice  sat  down.  "Does  that  take  time  in  New 
York?"  she  asked. 

Elliott  took  the  armchair  opposite.  "It  is  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  putting  on.  There  you 
have  an  event.  I've  two  cousins,  good  girls  enough, 
but  I  always  allow  them  fifteen  minutes  apiece  at  the 
job — thirty  where  a  veil  is  to  be  added." 

"They  allow  you  to  delude  yourself,"  said  Alice. 
"No  one  could  ever  take  so  long.  They  must  be 
writing  notes." 

"Never  wrote  a  note  in  their  silly  little  lives,  either 
of  them,"  said  Elliott,  gravely.  "It's  too  slow. 
They  telegraph."  Suddenly  he  jumped  to  his  feet. 
"Ah— Olive,"  he  said. 

Alice  Prentice  rose  quickly  and  turned.  In  the 
doorway  stood  Miss  Muir,  dressed  for  motoring. 
Even  in  the  enveloping  ulster  and  close  little  bonnet 
Alice  saw  that  she  was  beautiful — far  more  beautiful 
than  her  picture.  Her  face  was  clear  white  save  for 
the  scarlet  line  of  her  lips.  Her  eyes  were  clear 
blue,  shaded  by  long  black  lashes.  Just  now  they 
were  looking  straight  at  Alice  with  an  expression  in 
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their  depths  which  she  could  not  fathom,  did  not 
fathom  until  long  afterward.  Steadily  the  blue 
eyes  looked  at  her,  deliberately,  from  head  to  foot, 
with  a  delicate  insolence  which  seemed  somehow, 
wordlessly,  to  find  her  wanting.  At  length  she 
turned  slowly  to  her  mother,  and  as  she  did  so  it  came 
to  Alice,  with  a  little  shock  of  hurt  surprise,  that  she 
had  not  spoken  to  her. 

"I  am  going  to  Ardsley  for  luncheon,"  said  Olive 
to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Muir  had  left  her  letters  and  had  come  for- 
ward hurriedly.  ."Olive,"  she  said,  "this  is  Alice 
Prentice,  the  daughter  of  my  dear  friend  of  long  ago. 
You  will  remember  that  we  have  spoken  of  her. 
And  she  has  delighted  me  by  being  so  very  like  her 
mother." 

"Indeed!"  said  Olive,  slowly.  "Very  interesting 
for  you  both."  Then  as  her  mother  touched  her 
hand  she  turned  to  the  girl  once  more — unwillingly, 
but  she  turned.  "You  are  fond  of  New  York?"  she 
asked,  because  it  was  obvious  that  she  must  say 
something. 

"I  have  never  been  in  New  York  before  in  my 
life,"  said  Alice,  steadily. 

"Indeed!"  repeated  Olive.  "Tourists  are  said  to 
find  the  Aquarium  of  delirious  interest,"  she  added, 
impersonally,  her  eyes  on  the  fire. 

"We  might  get  up  an  Aquarium  party,"  put  in 
Elliott,  who  was  feeling  some  tension  in  the  situa- 
tion. "I  know  a  chap  named  Fish  and  another 
named  Perch.  They'd  be  certain  to  accept." 

Turning  her  eyes  to  Elliott,  Olive  spoke:  "If  you 
are  going  to  be  idiotic,  Dick,  I  shall  not  go  to  Ardsley 
for  luncheon.  And  I've  been  standing  here  quite 
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three  minutes."  Without  another  word  she  turned 
and  left  them;  and  Elliott,  red  with  discomfort,  but 
talking  cheerfully,  followed  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. Alice  Prentice  stood  still  beside  her  chair, 
staring  at  the  vacant  doorway.  Presently  she  put 
one  hand  over  her  eyes  and  shivered  slightly.  Mrs. 
Muir  took  her  arm  timidly  and  drew  her  nearer  to  the 
fire.  For  a  time  they  stood  so  in  a  silence,  which 
Mrs.  Muir  was  the  first  to  break. 

"Dick  is  a  good  boy,"  she  said. 

"'Dick'?"  queried  the  girl.  "Oh  yes  "—with  an 
effort.  "He  seemed — kind.  Is  he  a  friend — of  your 
daughter?" 

"They  are  to  marry  in  the  spring,"  said  Mrs.  Muir. 
"They  have  known  each  other  from  childhood." 

Again  the  girl  shivered  uncontrollably.  Mrs. 
Muir  glanced  at  her  in  silence.  It  was  plain  that 
the  girl  was  struggling  to  hold  herself  quiet,  that  she 
was  taxing  her  whole  strength  to  keep  back  the 
threatened  rush  of  tears.  The  quivering  lips  were 
those  of  a  child  who  has  been  hurt,  the  eyes  those  of 
a  child  bewildered  by  a  blow.  With  a  dull  weight 
in  her  own  breast  Mrs.  Muir  waited  beside  her  in 
silence.  After  a  time  she  spoke. 

"Let  me  take  you  to  your  room,  Alice,"  she  said. 
"You  are  going  to  lie  down,  and  I  will  send  up  some 
tea,  which  I  hope  you  will  try  to  drink.  After  lunch- 
eon, if  you  are  well  rested,  we  will  drive."  She 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  went  on.  "I  have  lived 
a  quiet  life,  my  dear,  because  I  am  that  sort  of  person, 
but  there  are  things  which  one  learns  by  such  living — 
the  ability  to  wait,  for  one,  the  courage  to  hope  and 
bide  one's  time.  Can  you  join  hands  with  me  in  my 
waiting,  in  my  hoping?  Or  is  it  too  much  to  ask? 
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You  are  so  young,  so  tired — poor  child,  I  hesitate, 
but  I  do — ask — " 

The  girl  did  not  move,  but  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Muir 
for  a  long  moment  through  eyes  heavy  with  the 
burden  of  tears  denied.  Then  mutely  she  reached 
out  her  hand. 

"Ah,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  gentle  voice,  "my 
dear,  dear  child!" 

They  stood  so  for  an  instant,  hands  clasped. 
'  "And  now  we  will  go  up  together,"  said  Mrs.  Muir, 
"for  rest,  before  anything  else,  is  what  you  need. 
Come,  Alice." 
,   She  moved  to  the  doorway.     The  girl  did  not  stir. 

' '  I  am  waiting, ' '  said  the  quiet  voice.  ' '  Come,  my 
dear." 

,  And  Alice,  radiant  no  longer,  but  white-cheeked, 
weary,  and  sick  at  heart,  turned  slowly  and  followed 
her. 


CHAPTER  III 

FOR  long  afterward  the  memory  of  the  beginning 
of  her  visit  to  Mrs.  Muir  never  failed  to  bring 
with  it  to  Alice  Prentice  an  involuntary  shiver.  In 
spite  of  time,  in  spite  of  happiness,  there  would  re- 
turn, with  momentary  strength,  a  sick  sense  of  the 
misery  she  had  passed  through.  For  to  her  it  was 
misery. 

She  longed  to  go  home,  and  yet  did  not.  She 
hated  Olive — she,  who  had  never  before  hated  any 
one — and  yet  did  not.  She  pitied  Mrs.  Muir,  she 
pitied  herself,  Elliott,  she  sometimes  pitied  even 
Olive;  and  she  suffered,  so  sensitive  a  creature  did 
she  find  herself  becoming,  for  four  people  at  once. 

All  the  allowances  she  forced  herself  to  make  for 
Olive's  treatment  failed  to  soften  that  treatment 
into  anything  less  than  finely  brutal.  She  saw 
clearly  that  this  Olive  could  not  be  the  Olive  of  Mrs. 
Muir's  idolatry,  of  Dick's  devotion.  Their  unhappi- 
ness  in  the  present  situation  was  too  painful  not  to 
stand  forth  as  something  utterly  new  to  them — none 
the  less  so  by  reason  of  their  efforts  to  hide  it.  They 
looked  at  Alice  with  discomfort,  at  Olive  with  ap- 
peal; and  Olive,  under  level  brows,  regarded  them 
with  composure,  and  continued  as  before. 

And  yet  through  it  all  she  realized  something  of 
what  the  girl's  charm  might  be  should  she  choose 
to  please. 
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It  must  not  be  understood  that  Miss  Muir  in  her 
methods  ever  descended  to  the  virago  class.  Her 
behavior  was  not  so  primitive.  Her  days  of  ac- 
tively kicking  an  object  to  pieces  were  far  in  the 
background.  Not  for  a  moment  was  she  other  than 
Olive  Muir,  socially  trained  to  an  exceeding  fineness, 
complete  mistress  of  herself,  dominant  in  any  com- 
pany, deliberate,  intelligent,  indulging  in  what  rep- 
resented to  another  girl,  and  that  girl  a  guest  in  her 
mother's  home,  the  refinement  of  cruelty. 

Miss  Muir's  voice  was  low,  nearly  always  sweet. 
Miss  Muir's  manner  was  nearly  always  faultless,  and 
yet  no  one  in  possession  of  his  senses  might  mistake 
her  meaning. 

For  the  first  days  hers  was  a  policy  of  abstraction. 
She  did  not  see  Alice  Prentice  even  when  she  was 
plainly  present. 

She  dined  out ;  she  lunched  out ;  she  spent  a  week- 
end at  a  country  house  on  Long  Island.  During  the 
days  she  was  gone  Alice  brightened,  only  to  be 
eclipsed  once  more  by  her  return. 

Mrs.  Muir  did  her  best  for  the  girl.  She  took  her 
to  theaters,  to  galleries,  to  opera  matinees.  She 
drove  with  her  each  afternoon  in  the  Park  behind  her 
staid  coachman  and  sleek  horses. 

Olive  breakfasted  in  her  room  and  remained  in- 
visible throughout  the  day,  only  to  appear  at  dinner, 
sometimes  dressed  for  a  dance,  in  a  richness  of  beauty 
none  the  less  potent  for  being  perfectly  silent. 
Mrs.  Muir  would  talk;  Alice  would  try  to  answer. 
Dinner  over,  and  Olive  would  disappear,  to  be  seen 
no  more. 

It  was  a  condition  of  affairs  strange  and  terrible 
to  Mrs.  Muir.  The  pleasant  routine  of  her  days  was 
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completely  changed.  With  the  introduction  of 
Alice  into  the  household  Olive  dropped  herself  from 
her  mother's  life.  She  ceased  to  go  out  with  her,  to 
meet  her  for  tea  in  the  library,  even  to  say  good 
night  to  her. 

It  is  true  that  Olive  had  never  been  a  daughter 
demonstrative  in  her  affection.  She  had  always  held 
herself  somewhat  aloof.  A  touch  upon  her  mother's 
shoulder,  or  her  quaint  little  custom  of  patting  the 
top  of  her  mother's  head,  was  equal,  with  Olive,  to  a 
caress  from  another  girl.  But  a  deep  love  for  her 
mother  had  always  been  there,  nevertheless,  and 
her  mother  had  never  doubted  its  presence.  Now, 
from  the  first  day  Alice  had  been  raised  as  a  wall, 
by  Olive,  between  them. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Muir  felt  the  change  is  to  express 
the  mere  shadow  of  reality.  Mrs.  Muir  was  stricken 
by  the  change.  She  looked  years  older.  She  ate 
next  to  nothing.  Her  efforts  to  make  Alice  happy 
left  her  exhausted  of  strength.  Her  grief  at  Olive's 
course  was  increasingly  acute.  She  blamed  herself 
for  the  years  of  giving-in,  of  overlooking,  of  indulg- 
ing which  had  made  the  girl's  present  behavior  pos- 
sible. And  Mrs.  Muir,  watching  her  daughter,  won- 
dered in  her  soul  at  this  side  of  her  character,  for 
to  Mrs.  Muir  it  was  a  new  side.  Olive  in  the  past 
had  had  her  times  of  moods,  of  petulance,  even  of 
temper,  but  never  before  had  Mrs.  Muir  seen  this  Olive. 

Elliott  wondered  also.  He  had  been  devoted  to 
Olive  all  his  life.  He  had  been  proud  of  her.  For 
years  it  had  been  his  habit  to  allow  Olive  to  manage 
him,  content  to  think  that  sometime  in  the  dim  fu- 
ture, when  they  should  be  married,  he  might  man- 
age Olive — if  he  cared  to  exert  himself. 
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This  treatment  of  Alice  Prentice  hurt  him.  She 
was  a  nice,  quiet,  inoffensive  little  thing  to  Elliott, 
and  he  resented  slow  torture  under  any  circum- 
stances. Elliott  became  a  bit  thoughtful,  for  Elliott, 
and  the  thoughtfulness  at  last  worked  its  way 
through  the  surface  of  his  carelessness. 

It  happened  one  day  after  luncheon,  a  luncheon  at 
which  Elliott  had  been  present  and  at  which  he  had 
talked  a  great  deal.  Olive  had  also  been  present,  and 
had  talked  not  at  all.  After  luncheon  Mrs.  Muir 
and  Alice  drove  off  together  to  the  song  recital  of  a 
famous  prima  donna.  Olive  wandered  into  the 
library  and  stood  looking  through  one  of  the  long 
windows,  wrapped  in  the  deep  silence  of  her  own 
thoughts.  Elliott  lighted  a  cigarette  and  took  up 
his  position,  back  to  the  fireplace,  in  a  fuming  irrita- 
tion which  at  length  exploded  into  speech. 

"I  say,  Olive,"  broke  out  Elliott  suddenly,  "I 
want  to  have  a  talk  with  you.  Now,  it's  all  very 
well  to  be  consistent  to  a  programme,  and  it's  all  very 
fine,  I  suppose,  to  live  up  to  a  purpose — shows  depth 
of  character  and  strength  of  will  and  what  not — but, 
by  Jingo,  I  like  a  woman  that  can  change  her  mind! 
There's  such  a  thing  as  overdoing  it,  and,  by  Jove, 
you're  overdoing  it  like  mad!" 

Olive  looked  through  the  long  window  as  before, 
biting  her  lip  in  abstraction.  Apparently,  she  was 
not  attending,  but  Elliott  was  too  full  of  his  subject 
to  be  balked  by  inattention. 

"That  girl,"  plunged  on  Dick,  in  a  very  loud 
voice,  "that  you  have  looked  up  and  down  and  all 
over  and  haven't  even  seen  is  a  nice,  sweet,  pretty, 
gentle  little  girl.  She  is  your  mother's  guest.  She 
doesn't  harm  you,  nor  interfere  with  you,  nor  in- 
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convenience  you  one  jot.  She's  been  a  real  thorough- 
bred through  this  miserable  two  weeks.  She  hasn't 
resented  anything  you  have  done  to  her;  she  hasn't 
made  a  move  to  pay  you  back.  She  has  only  been 
hurt,  deeply  hurt,  but  she  has  kept  quiet  about  it. 
I  didn't  think  it  was  in  you,  Olive,  to  be  so  cruel, 
and,  by  Jupiter,  I  tell  you  the  other  girl  shines  by 
comparison!"  Here  Elliott  threw  his  cigarette  into 
the  fire  and  began  to  stride  up  and  down  the  library. 

"It  isn't  as  if  she  were  a  freak,"  he  burst  out 
again,  presently,  "such  as  you  were  convinced  that 
she  would  be  beforehand.  Even  her  clothes  are 
nice  little  clothes  enough — why,  she  had  on  a  white 
dress  the  other  night  that  was  a  bit  of  the  real 
thing,  made  it  herself,  told  me  so,  and  she's  a  lady — 
a  lady,  by  George! — such  as  you  see  once  in  a  blue 
moon  nowadays.  I  tell  you  you  haven't  any  occa- 
sion for  objection  to  her.  You've  no  cause.  Your 
high-and-mightiness  doesn't  hold  water.  It's  plain 
doggone  temper,  that's  what  it  is,  Olive,  and  I'm 
opening  your  eyes  to  my  opinion  of  it." 

A  pause,  in  which  Elliott  stalked  up  and  down, 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  Olive  continued  to  look 
through  the  window. 

"Your  mother  wouldn't  say  anything,"  he  burst 
out  afresh.  "You  could  cut  your  mother  up  into 
mincemeat  to  slow  music  and  she  wouldn't  let  out 
a  holler.  But  your  mother  is  pretty  near  down  sick 
over  the  business.  I'll  bet  you  she's  lost  ten  pounds. 
And  the  house  isn't  livable  these  days.  It's  the 
most  deucedly  uncomfortable  place  that  I  know  of. 
It's  in  the  air.  I  wilt  a  collar  whenever  I  come  into 
it.  And  the  thing  can't  last.  It  '11  come  to  a  head 
some  day  or  other,  you  know.  The  girl  will  bolt,  or 
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your  mother  will  take  to  her  bed,  or  you  and  I  will 
have  a  blow-out.  Something's  bound  to  happen. 
What  do  you  gain  by  it  ?  And  I  want  to  know  what 
in'thunder  you're  going  to  do  about  it." 

Here  Elliott,  looking,  in  his  wrath,  exceedingly 
boyish,  wheeled  in  his  march  up  and  down  the  library 
and  planted  himself  before  Olive  at  the  long  window. 

"And  I  intend  to  wait  right  here  until  you  tell 
me,"  he  added. 

After  a  long  pause  Olive  sighed  softly  and  turned. 
"Well,  Dicky  boy,"  she  said,  "so  you  are  waking 
up,  aren't  you?  You're  becoming  actually  violent. 
And  it  seems  to  have  come  on  so  suddenly,  and  your 
poor  face  is  quite  red — " 

Elliott  muttered  an  expressive  word  under  his 
breath. 

"Say  it,"  said  Olive,  "if  you  want  to." 

"Well  then — damn,"  said  Elliott,  fiercely. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  agreed  Olive.  "Now  to 
turn  to  the  subject  of  your  discourse — " 

"What's  your  reason?"  broke  in  Elliott.  "What 
have  you  got  against  the  girl,  anyway?  She's  a  nice 
little  thing." 

"I  have  observed  that  you  think  so,"  said  Olive, 
with  her  sudden  smile.  "I  have  even  thought  so 
myself." 

Elliott  stared.  ' '  Well,  I'm—"  He  stopped  short. 
"Then  why  have  you — " 

But  Olive  interrupted  him.  ' '  I  might  recall  to  you 
the  warning  which  I  gave  beforehand.  It  was  plain 
enough.  But  we  will  not  go  into  that.  It  is  not 
important.  Look  here,  Dick.  This  is  the  point. 
Have  you  ever  been  a  dictator,  absolute,  unapproach- 
able, sitting  upon  a  lofty  throne?" 
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Dick  shook  his  head,  still  staring. 

"Well,  I  have,"  continued  Olive,  dryly.  "Lately 
a  hint  of  rebellion  was  brought  to  me.  Then  the 
hint  became  a  certainty — the  first  real  rebellion  of 
my  career.  Naturally,  I  opposed  it.  Any  right- 
minded  dictator  would.  Any  right-minded  dictator 
would  continue  to  oppose  it  and  would  crush  it  like 
this — "  she  doubled  a  small  fist.  "So  could  I  if  I 
wanted  to — but,  do  you  know,  I'm  a  little  tired  of 
being  a  dictator.  Somehow  lately  I  haven't  enjoyed 
the  job.  I'm  afraid  there  must  be  a  weakness  some- 
where in  my  composition.  And  I've  been  think- 
ing—" 

"So  have  I — thinking  like  Lucifer,"  burst  out 
Dick,  still  fuming.  "And  say,  just  a  word  in  pass- 
ing. I'm  not  planning  to  marry  any  tragedy  queen, 
you  know.  I  don't  fancy  the  sleep-walking  scenic 
effects.  I'm  just  a  plain  young  man.  I've  no  ambi- 
tion for  high  life.  I  like  ordinary  folks,  the  pleasant, 
harmless — yes,  the  bromide  kind — and  I'll  frankly 
say,  Olive,  that  you've  thrown  a  scare  into  me.  I'm 
afraid  that  you  are  not  ordinary  folks." 

"Poor  Dick,"  said  Olive,  gently.  "Are  you 
breaking  it  off?" 

"No,  my  lady.  I'm  not  breaking  anything  off," 
said  Elliott,  his  teeth  set,  "but  this  thing  has  got  on 
my  nerves.  I — I  think  I'll  go  off  for  a  few  days, 
with  your  kind  permission." 

"Go  off  for  a  week,"  said  Olive,  "or  a  month, 
my  dear.  Where  will  you  go?  Shooting?" 

"Well,  that  had  occurred  to  me,"  admitted  Dick. 
"Sam  McKim  left  last  week  and  asked  me  to  join 
him." 

"Wire  him  at  once  and  start  to-morrow,"  said 
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Olive.  "And  suppose  you  say  good-by  to  me  now, 
Dick.  Do  you  know,  it's  very  odd,  but  I  believe 
that  I'm  tired." 

Elliott  looked  at  her  for  a  long  moment  in  silence. 
Then  he  put  his  arm  about  her  shoulders  suddenly. 
"Dear  girl,"  he  said,  gently  enough,  for  Elliott's 
tempers  were  so  gusty  that  they  soon  blew  themselves 
away,  "promise  me  just  to — to  go  it  a  bit  mild — at 
Alice,  from  now  on." 

But  at  this  Olive  drew  back.  "I'll  promise  noth- 
ing," she  said.  "And  even  if  I  seem  to  wabble  a 
little,  please  remember  that  I'm  still  sitting  on  that 
throne,  Dick.  It  isn't  vacant  yet,  by  a  long  shot. 
You'd  better  stay  a  full  month,  my  dear.  Yes,  you 
may  kiss  me  good-by,  on  my  left  cheek,  if  you  are 
quick  about  it.  Remember,  I  promise  nothing. 
My  plans  are  in  the  air.  Call  me  up  to-night  or  in 
the  morning.  And  now  go  on,  there's  a  good  boy. 
I'm  really  tired.  I  wish  to  be  alone." 


CHAPTER  IV 

FOR  a  long  time  after  he  had  left  her  she  sat 
leaning  forward,  her  chin  in  her  hands,  looking 
into  the  fire,  but  she  did  not  see  the  fire.  Her 
thoughts  in  their  roaming  pursued  no  steady  course. 
They  flew  back,  strangely  enough,  to  her  little  girl- 
hood, when  the  white  nursery  had  been  the  center 
of  the  household. 

She  tried  idly  to  recall  the  names  of  the  various 
governesses  whom  she  had  either  ruled  or  removed, 
but  she  found  it  difficult  to  do  so.  There  had  been  so 
many  of  them. 

A  white  parasol,  embroidered  in  tiny  daisies,  which 
she  had  possessed  at  the  age  of  eight  and  had  loved 
with  a  consuming  pride,  floated  across  her  inward 
vision.  She  could  see  the  very  daisies  in  its  enam- 
eled handle.  She  had  broken  it  one  day  because 
she  could  not  bear  to  see  it  grow  old,  had  wept  for 
hours  afterward,  and  had  refused  the  offer  of  a 
duplicate  with  rage  and  stampings. 

Her  thoughts  turned  to  the  Dick  of  this  early 
period  —  Dick  as  he  looked  when  he  came  home 
from  military  school  for  the  first  time,  in  a  brass- 
buttoned  overcoat  with  a  red  lining.  He  stood 
before  her  plainly.  The  importance  of  his  bearing 
in  the  overcoat  had  reduced  her  to  humility  for 
one  day.  But  the  humility  did  not  last.  Dick, 
with  the  shedding  of  the  overcoat,  proved  to  be 
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merely  Dick,  and  after  a  pulverizing  half  hour  he 
stepped  back  meekly  and  finally  to  his  old-time  place 
in  her  retinue. 

Idly  she  wondered  why  these  detached  memories 
of  her  young  life  should  come  to  her  now.  They 
were  utterly  irrelevant  and  unimportant.  They 
had  no  connection,  no  bearing  upon  each  other,  no 
meaning. 

Ah,  but  hadn't  they?  She  sat  up  straight  and 
drew  her  brows  together.  Were  they  meaningless? 
They  stood  forth  to  her.  Might  they  not  explain — 
no,  illumine — a  something  which  was  forcing  itself 
upon  her,  and  which  she  was  trying  to  evade.  Could 
they  be  standing  forth  as  high  lights  in  the  painting 
of  her — character? 

She  rose  hastily  in  a  sudden  discomfort  and  walked 
again  to  the  long  window,  but  the  view  of  a  trim 
city  garden  did  not  help  her.  The  discomfort  con- 
tinued, mounted,  grew.  It  throbbed  within  her. 
It  encompassed  her.  It  was  becoming  more  than 
discomfort. 

She  left  the  window  and  went  back  to  the  large 
writing-table.  Among  the  orderly  array  of  objects 
which  stood  upon  it,  placed  with  precision  by  a  neat 
parlor  maid,  stood  a  small  antique  mirror.  Olive 
swept  it  up  and  stared  at  her  reflection  in  its  depths. 
Beautiful  hair,  coiffed  close  to  follow  the  line  of  the 
small  head;  deep  eyes,  set  in  dark  lashes  whose 
shadow  enhanced  their  beauty;  delicate  nose  and 
creamy  pallor  and  scarlet  lips — these  looked  back  at 
her  bravely.  The  mirror  was  too  small  to  reflect 
the  trim  tailor-made  gown  and  the  long,  slim  figure 
which  just  now  was  held  rigidly  still  and  straight; 
but  Olive,  in  her  judging,  could  give  these  their  value 
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without  the  mirror's  aid.  Coldly  she  regarded  her- 
self, critically,  for  a  long  time.  Then  she  made  a 
grimace  of  disgust. 

Glancing  up  from  the  mirror  through  the  doorway 
into  the  drawing-room  beyond,  she  saw,  with  a  start, 
that  a  man  stood  there  looking  at  her.  There  had 
been  no  sound — at  least,  none  that  she  had  noted. 
For  a  long  moment  she  looked  back  at  the  man. 
Then,  with  hands  which  shook  in  spite  of  her  will 
that  they  should  not,  she  placed  the  mirror,  with 
extreme  care,  upon  the  exact  spot  which  it  had  oc- 
cupied before.  She  straightened  a  book  or  so;  she 
moved  the  pen  tray  forward  two  inches.  Then, 
clasping  her  hands  tightly  behind  her,  she  moved 
forward  to  the  doorway. 

It  must  be  said  for  Miss  Muir  that,  whatever  her 
failings,  the  qualities  of  ducking  and  hiding,  the 
age-old  quality  dear  to  some  women  of  working  in 
the  dark  rather  than  in  clear  daylight,  were  not 
among  them.  She  met  events  face  to  face.  She 
conquered  in  the  open,  after  fair  warning  duly  given. 
And  in  emergencies  it  was  never  her  way  to  hang 
back.  So  here.  She  walked  forward  to  the  doorway 
and  faced  the  man,  who  remained  as  before,  without 
stirring.  She  looked  him  over  silently,  and  it  was 
then  that  she  saw,  with  a  throb  of  relief,  that  he  was 
a  gentleman. 

' '  I  beg  your  pardon, ' '  said  Miss  Muir.  ' '  I  thought 
just  at  first  that  you  were  a  burglar.  But  you  are 
not.  Are  you?" 

At  this  he  smiled.  He  was  a  tall  and  quiet-looking 
young  man,  somewhat  indefinitely  between  thirty 
and  forty,  whose  dark  hair  was  beginning  to  be  gray. 
"No,"he  answered,"  not  aburglar;  but  I  am  a  lawyer," 
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Olive  looked  him  over  once  more,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  look  back  at  Olive. 

"I'm  sure  you  do  not  know  us,"  she  said,  at 
length,  "nor  do  we  know  you.  Perhaps  you  have 
letters  to  us.  You  can't  be  English?" 

"I  am  American,"  he  answered. 

"Perhaps  you  won't  mind  my  asking,"  went  on 
Miss  Muir,  "what  you  are  doing  here?" 

"I  am  calling,"  answered  the  young  man. 

After  a  pause  Olive  glanced  about  the  room. 
"It  must  be  great  fun,  by  yourself,"  she  remarked. 

"It  is  more  fun  now,"  he  ventured,  "than  it  was 
a  moment  ago." 

There  was  another  pause  in  which  Olive  took  him 
in  composedly.  Their  eyes  met  and  held  with  a 
steadiness  which  was  unwavering.  "Have  you  been 
here  long?"  she  inquired. 

"I  came  in — it  must  have  been  just  before  you 
took  up  the  mirror,"  he  answered. 

A  delicate  flush  crept  into  Miss  Muir's  clear  cheek. 
"You  must  have  the  wrong  house,"  she  returned. 
"Every  one  here  is  out  to-day.  I,  too,  am  out." 

At  this  he  smiled  once  more.  "I  am  delighted  to 
have  found  every  one — out,"  he  said,  politely. 

Olive  moved  into  the  drawing-room.  Still  looking 
at 'him,  she  sat  down.  Then  she  pointed  to  a 
chair. 

"You  amuse  me,"  she  said. 

The  young  man  sat  down. 

"Do  you  know  Mrs.  Adams  McKim?"  inquired 
Olive. 

"I  have  not  that  honor,"  he  answered. 

"Oh,"  said  Olive,  "I'm  really  sorry.  We  might 
have  been  introduced." 
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At  this  he  looked  particularly  pleased.  "There 
are — other  ways,"  he  ventured. 

"Oh,  but  I'm  not  that  kind,"  insisted  Olive. 

"You  misunderstand.  I  meant — other  people 
might  introduce  me." 

"But  who?"  demanded  Olive.  "If  you  don't 
know  Mrs.  McKim  I'm  afraid  you  are  hopeless. 
That  is  our  test  here.  That  is  nearly  always  essen- 
tial. Oh  yes,  I  see  what  you  are  thinking,  but  we 
are  not  really  snobs.  We  merely  safeguard  our- 
selves. It  is  necessary.  You  are  clever,  are  you 
not?" 

The  young  man  appeared  surprised.  "How  did 
you  guess?"  he  inquired. 

"I  know  you  are  clever,"  said  Olive.  "I  can  tell 
by  merely  looking  at  you.  I  am  clever  myself." 

"Indeed?"  asked  the  young  man.  "In  what 
line?" 

"I've  no  particular  line.  I've  not  chosen  my  line 
as  yet.  I  am  content  at  being  clever  in  general," 
said  Olive.  "It  is  much  more  broadening." 

They  looked  at  each  other  gravely.  Then  the 
corners  of  Olive's  mouth  turned  up.  The  young  man 
remained  grave. 

"I  suppose  you  are  struggling?"  asked  Olive. 
"Clever  young  men  always  are,  in  the  beginning, 
especially  when  they  look  like  you." 

"And  how  is  that?"  he  asked. 

"Solemn  and  bowed  with  care,  and  oh — respon- 
sible-looking." 

The  young  man  squared  his  shoulders. 

"Do  you  know,  I  think  you  are  right,"  he  said, 
rising  suddenly.  "I  do  seem  to  amuse  you.  I  think 
I'll  go." 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Olive,  quickly.  "I 
shouldn't  have  said  that.  We  are  sometimes — 
impertinent — here  in  New  York,  but  we  are  seldom 
called  to  account  for  it.  By  the  way,  you  said  that 
you  were  calling.  Would  it  be  too  definite  to  ask 
upon  whom?" 

"I  have  come  from  Ohio,"  he  answered,  "to  see 
Alice  Prentice.  I  shall  be  in  New  York  several 
days." 

"To  see  Alice  Prentice,"  repeated  Olive,  slowly — 
"Alice  Prentice!  From  Ohio — to  see — Alice  Pren- 
tice!" 

"Why,  yes,"  he  answered.  "Is  that  so  sur- 
prising?" 

"For  a  moment,"  said  Olive,  slowly,  "it  surprised 
me — but  there  is  no  reason — no  reason  at  all — why 
it  should  have  done  so. "  She  also  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
in  rising  suddenly  became  the  frozen  Olive  of  Alice's 
acquaintance.  "My  name  is  Olive  Muir,"  she  said. 
"I  am  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Muir,  Miss  Prentice's 
hostess." 

"And  therefore  her  other  hostess,"  put  in  the 
young  man,  "as,  of  course,  I  knew.  She  was  so  very 
happy  over  your  invitation.  It  was  delightful  of 
you  to  send  it,  and  as  a  friend  of  Alice  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  tell  you  so,"  he  said,  warmly. 

"It  was  not  in  the  least  delightful  of  me,"  dis- 
claimed Olive,  on  the  instant,  "because  I  did  not 
send  it.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it." 

"I  must  be  very  stupid,  but  I'm  afraid  that  I  don't 
understand,"  said  he. 

Olive  shrugged.  "I  will  take  no  credit  for  it. 
It  was  my  mother's  invitation."  Then,  suddenly 
and  irresistibly  impelled  by  some  force  within  her 
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which  she  felt  too  strongly  to  analyze  until  long 
afterward,  she  spoke  out.  "I  opposed  her  coming. 
I  resented  her  coming.  I  have  shown  her  so  plainly 
from  the  first.  I  have  hardly  spoken  to  her  since 
she  entered  the  house.  It  has  been  my  intention 
to  make  her  eventually  go  home.  But  as  yet  she 
has  not  done  so.  Hasn't  she  any  pride?" 

He  was  regarding  her  now  with  a  fixed  attention, 
and  his  face  had  grown  very  grave. 

"Yes,  she  has  pride" — he  hesitated,  his  gray  eyes 
steady  upon  her  face — ' '  and  a  gentle  heart. ' ' 

Olive  threw  out  her  hands.  "Oh,  these  people 
with  their  gentle  hearts !  I  have  a  contempt  for  such 
hearts !  Such  people  allow  themselves  to  be  trodden 
upon,  to  be  beaten,  stabbed.  They  suffer  it  meekly, 
without  a  thought  of  striking  back.  They  have  no 
spirit.  They  are  simple  sheep.  I  cannot  under- 
stand them.  I  do  not  wish  to  understand  them  or 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  perhaps  because 
I  am,  myself,  so  different." 

"I  should  judge  that  you  must  be,"  he  answered, 
"and,  one  moment — if  you  are  speaking  of  Alice 
Prentice,  kindly  remember  that  she  is  a  friend  of 
mine." 

For  a  long  moment  his  eyes,  by  now  as  cold  as  her 
own,  again  held  hers.  Then  with  an  effort  Miss 
Muir  glanced  away. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "when  I 
talked  with  you  as  I  did  a  few  moments  ago  I  sup- 
posed you  to  be  some  one  who  could  be — introduced. 
I  supposed  that  you  were  calling  upon  my  mother. 
Otherwise  I  should  never  have  been  so — informal. 
As  such  is  not  the  case,  please  consider  that  the  in- 
formality never  occurred.  When  my  mother  hears 
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about  you  from  Miss  Prentice,  she  will  wish  to  meet 
you — will  probably  ask  you  here.  Please  imagine, 
when  you  come,  that  you  are  then  seeing  me  for  the 
first  time." 

"I  understand  perfectly,  Miss  Muir,"  he  answered. 
"Perhaps  it  would  be  better — if  I  should  not  come." 

"But  you  must  do,"  said  Olive,  "just  as  you 
naturally  would  do  with  to-day  obliterated.  To-day 
has  simply  not  occurred.  I  cannot  imagine  why  the 
man  has  kept  you  waiting  like  this,"  she  went  on, 
with  cool  courtesy.  "There  has  been  carelessness 
somewhere.  I  am  sorry  if  they  have  inconvenienced 
you." 

"It  is  of  no  consequence,"  he  answered,  with  equal 
courtesy.  "It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet — a  new 
type — or  even  a  reversion  to  an  old  one.  For  in- 
stance, I  had  supposed  until  to-day  that  the  Roman 
ladies — those  who  misused  their  power  by  turning 
down  their  thumbs  so  implacably,  you  will  remem- 
ber, who  treated  without  mercy  even  gentle-hearted 
girls — had  long  since  passed  to  their  accounting. 
But  one  finds  New  York  to  be,  as  always,  cosmo- 
politan. It  harbors  strange  people,  even  some  from 
bygone  ages.  I  bid  you  good  afternoon,  Miss  Muir." 

"Good  afternoon,"  answered  Olive,  composedly. 

She  stood  without  moving  until  the  outer  door 
closed,  her  head  held  high.  Then,  unconsciously, 
she  clenched  her  small  hands  in  the  dull  folds  of  her 
gown.  Her  face  had  grown  very  white. 

An  impulse  sent  her  swiftly  to  the  table  in  the  hall, 
where  the  cards  were  left  upon  a  silver  tray.  She 
had  forgotten  the  recreant  servant.  She  ran  over 
the  little  pile  of  cards  hastily.  Selecting  one,  she 
read  it  curiously.  With  another  swift  impulse  she 
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crushed  it  in  her  strong  little  hand,  then  smoothed 
it  out  again,  threw  it  back  upon  the  table,  and  turned 
to  the  stairway.  Arriving  at  her  own  room,  she 
swept  into  it  like  a  tempest. 

When  her  mother  returned  at  dusk  it  was  to  find 
that  Miss  Muir's  locked  door  proclaimed  to  the 
household  that  she  wished  to  remain  undisturbed. 


CHAPTER  V 

IT  was  plain  to  each  of  the  three  women,  when 
they  met  at  dinner,  that  a  crisis  of  some  sort  was 
close  upon  them. 

Olive,  in  a  trailing  black  gown,  which  accentuated 
her  height  and  slenderness,  looked  white  and  spent, 
in  spite  of  the  even  pink  glow  of  the  candlelight. 
Her  manner  was  the  same,  her  silence  practically 
unbroken.  The  talk  between  Mrs.  Muir  and  Alice 
of  the  prima  donna  they  had  come  from  hearing 
left  her  aloof  and  uninterested.  Prime  donni  and 
the  waning  of  their  voices  affected  Olive  merely  to  the 
point  of  consigning  them  to  the  oblivion  which  they 
should,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  expect. 

There  was  a  tension  in  the  air.  It  was  still  with 
them  in  the  library  after  dinner.  Mrs.  Muir  and 
Alice  made  a  pretense  at  drinking  their  coffee. 
Olive  made  none.  She  trailed  about  in  an  aimless 
necessity  for  movement  which  settled  at  length  into 
a  noiseless  pacing  up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  from 
the  fireplace  to  the  long  windows. 

Alice  found  herself  following  the  slim  black  figure 
ceaselessly  with  her  eyes,  found  herself  dominated  by 
its  presence  in  the  room.  Looking  back  over  the 
days  since  she  had  known  Olive,  it  came  to  her  sud- 
denly, with  a  shock  of  surprise,  that  days  and 
thoughts  had  revolved  about  a  center  which  was 
Olive.  There  was  an  intangible  something  in  Olive's 
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personality  which  arrested  and  concentrated  atten- 
tion upon  her.  To  Alice,  her  wonder  at  the  vast  new 
city,  her  gratitude  for  Mrs.  Muir's  kindness,  even 
her  responsive  enjoyment  of  Elliott's  friendliness, 
were  dim  when  compared  with  her  interest — her 
rather  awed  interest — in  Olive. 

And  it  was  not  entirely  Olive's  treatment  of  her- 
self which  had  so  focused  this  interest.  If  the  un- 
kindness  of  the  past  days  had  never  been,  the  interest 
in  Olive  would  remain  as  great  in  degree,  if  differing 
in  kind.  Simply,  she  had  been  exposed  to  the  girl's 
fascination,  absolutely  negative  in  her  case,  it  is  true ; 
but,  negative  or  not,  she  had  succumbed  to  it  as 
entirely  in  her  own  fashion  as  Mrs.  Muir  and  Dick 
had  done  in  theirs. 

It  was  plain  to  her  that  Olive  was  far  from  happy. 
Mrs.  Muir  had  spoken  the  simple  truth  in  saying  so. 
But  to-night  the  unhappiness  seemed  drowned  in  a 
restlessness  which  gave  Alice  the  impression  of  a 
spirit  in  conflict,  of  a  soul  which  wrestled,  which 
fought. 

Possibly  the  strangeness  of  her  days  was  having 
its  effect  upon  the  girl's  imagination.  Certainly 
she  was  warm-hearted  and  impulsive.  She  never 
knew  afterward  why  she  was  moved  to  do  the  thing 
which  she  so  suddenly  did,  but  when  the  tireless 
pacing  continued  until  the  strained  look  upon  the 
scornful  face  had  grown  plainly  deeper  Alice  felt 
that  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

She  stood  up.  She  waited  beside  her  chair.  She 
looked,  as  she  stood  there,  very  young  and  wistful, 
but  she  was  not  thinking  of  her  looks.  When  Olive 
turned  at  the  end  of  the  room  and  came  slowly  toward 
her  the  girl's  heart  began  to  beat  heavily.  It  seemed 
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to  have  risen  to  her  throat  and  to  be  throbbing  there, 
stopping  her  breath.  But  she  did  not  sit  down. 
She  was  timid  and  uncertain  of  her  way,  but  it  did  not 
occur  to  her  to  draw  back  simply  because  she  was 
afraid  to  go  forward.  She  waited  until  Olive  came 
very  near  and  was  passing  her  by,  as  usual,  without  a 
glance.  Then  Alice  took  a  step  forward  and,  lifting 
a  hesitating  hand,  touched  her  arm.  Without  re- 
flection, wholly  upon  impulse  as  your  good  woman 
will,  she  crossed  her  Rubicon. 

"Forgive  me  for  stopping  you — for  interrupting 
you,"  stammered  Alice,  breathlessly,  "but — is  there 
anything  I  can  do?  Please  tell  me  what  you  wish 
— and  if  it  has  anything  to  do  with  me — anything — 
I  will  do  it."  Her  eyes  held  the  appeal  which  Olive 
had  so  continuously  noted  and  had  so  persistently 
refused  to  see.  Then  her  voice  died  in  her  throat. 
The  timid  hand  dropped. 

For  Olive  had  stopped  on  the  instant  of  her  speak- 
ing and  looked  toward  her  in  swift  surprise.  It  was 
this  look  which  hushed  the  halting  sentences  in 
Alice's  dry  little  throat — this  look,  and  her  involun- 
tary withdrawal  from  the  timid  hand. 

Mrs.  Muir  had  risen  quickly  from  her  chair  at  this 
unexpected  crisis,  but  she  stood  still  in  silence.  Like 
Alice,  she  waited.  As  the  two  girls  faced  each  other 
both  faces  were  colorless;  but  Olive  was  white  to  the 
lips,  and  when  she  spoke  it  was  with  a  visible  effort. 

"You  are  frightened,  are  you  not?"  she  said  at 
length,  clearly.  "You  are  afraid — of  me — are  you 
not?" 

"I  had  not  thought — that  I  was  afraid — exactly," 
stammered  Alice,  "but  I — I  believe  that  I  am.  I 
— I'm  very  sorry." 
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"Oh,  don't  bother  to  be  polite,"  said  Olive. 

"I'm  not  being  polite,"  answered  Alice,  sincerely. 
"I  am  sorry — really  sorry — to  be  afraid — but  I  can't 
help  it." 

"No,"  said  Olive.  "No,  I  suppose  that  is  so. 
And  you  have  stood  about  as  much  as  you  can,  have 
you  not?" 

"As  much  of  what?"  asked  Alice,  wide-eyed. 

"Of  me,  "said  Olive. 

' '  Oh  no, "  responded  Alice,  eagerly.  ' '  I  have  never 
felt  that.  I  never  meant  you  to  think  that.  I 
didn't  speak  because  of  that — •" 

"Oh,"  said  Olive.  "Well— and  why  did  you 
speak?" 

"You  see,"  began  Alice  once  more,  with  hesitancy, 
for  it  was  difficult  to  gather  her  scattered  thoughts 
into  speaking  shape  under  so  intent  and  unwavering 
a  gaze — "you  see,  I  had  been  watching  you  for  a 
long  time,  walking  up  and  down,  as  you  were — and 
it  came  over  me  how  unhappy  you  were — all  of  a 
sudden  it  seemed  to  come  over  me — just  like  that — 
and — and  I  couldn't  bear  it — so — so — "  Her  voice 
trailed  into  silence. 

"Unhappy!"  said  Olive  at  length,  in  a  curious 
voice.  "So  you  thought  me  unhappy,  and  you 
couldn't  bear  it  ?  Did  you  by  any  chance  go  a  little 
farther?  Did  you  not,  when  you  watched  me  for  so 
long  a  time,  fathom  the  cause,  guess  why — I  was 
unhappy?" 

Alice  shook  her  head.  "I  didn't  know,"  she  said, 
slowly,  "just  what  it  was — but" — and  here  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  Olive's  bravely — "I  knew  no  mat- 
ter what  it  was  that  my  being  here  made  it  worse. 
So  I  thought  that  perhaps  if  I'd  offer — to  go — " 
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"And  is  that  what  you  are  doing,"  Olive  inter- 
rupted— ' '  offering  to  go  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Alice. 

"Ah!    When?" 

"Any  time,"  said  Alice,  with  a  dull  weight  at  her 
heart.  "To-morrow." 

"Do  you  wish  to  go?"  asked  Olive,  and  in  the 
asking  perceived  that  the  girl  was  looking  at  her 
through  a  mist  of  sudden  tears. 

Olive  turned  away  quickly.  She  walked  to  her 
favorite  long  window  and  stood  there  a  moment  in 
silence.  Then  she  came  back.  Leaning  against  the 
massive  table,  she  spoke. 

"It  is  clear,  my  dear  Miss  Prentice,"  said  Olive, 
composedly,  "that  you  and  I,  without  undue  effort 
upon  either  side,  have  arrived  at  a  very  fair  under- 
standing of  each  other — a  working  basis  of  under- 
standing, at  least.  You  find  me  disturbed.  I  ad- 
mit having  been  disturbed  of  late;  rather  more  so 
than  usual,  perhaps,  this  evening.  You  also  find 
me  lacking  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  hostess,  though 
this  you  have  omitted  to  say,  and  you  finally  dis- 
cover that  that  lack  is,  upon  my  part,  deliberate, 
consistent,  and  at  length  unbearable.  The  flavor  of 
your  visit  is  embittered  by  me,  and  you  decide,  sen- 
sibly enough,  to  end  it.  There  it  is  in  a  nutshell. 
As  for  my  side,  although  I  have  no  confessions  to 
make,  no  reasons  to  give,  no  excuses  to  offer — " 

"Oh,"  broke  in  Alice,  "I  don't  wish  any  reasons — 
how  could  you  think  that  I  should  ?  Or  that  I  should 
expect  excuses,  or  even  listen  to  them?  You  are 
very  proud — any  one  can  see  that — consumingly 
proud,  but  please  believe  one  thing:  there  comes  a 
time  when  others,  too,  can  be  proud,  and  that  time 
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has  come  now.  I  am  too  proud  to  listen  to  your 
reasons  for  not  wanting  me,  even  if  you  should  choose 
to  give  them.  The  fact  of  your  not  wanting  me  I 
accept,  and  I  do  what  I  can  to  remedy  it.  But  your 
reasons  concern  yourself  alone,  and  there  is  no 
necessity,  no  necessity  whatever,  for  excuses.  Please 
understand  that.  I'll  go  upstairs  now,  I  think," 
said  Alice,  turning  hurriedly  to  Mrs.  Muir,  "if  you 
will  let  me.  I'll — I'll  come  in  to  see  you  in  the 
morning,  early." 

Mrs.  Muir,  still  standing  in  silence  beside  her 
chair,  held  out  her  hands  to  the  girl,  who  crossed  to 
her  quickly,  put  both  arms  about  the  frail  shoulders, 
and,  leaning  over,  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"Sit  down — sit  down,  dear,"  whispered  Alice. 
"You  are  so  tired.  There —  Good  night.  I  can't 
stay  now.  I'm  sorry.  I  promise  to  run  in  to  see 
you  early.  Good  night."  And  she  was  gone.  The 
door  closed  behind  her. 

For  a  time  after  she  was  gone  there  was  silence  in 
the  beautiful  room,  Olive  still  leaning  against  the 
heavy  table,  Mrs.  Muir  still  sitting  as  Alice  had 
placed  her,  in  the  deep  chair.  She  leaned  back 
quietly,  her  hands  folded  together  in  her  lap,  her  eyes 
closed.  After  a  time  a  tear  crept  down  her  cheek 
and  fell  upon  the  folded  hands ;  and,  although  Olive 
was  staring  straight  before  her  into  the  dimly  lighted 
drawing-room,  she  saw  the  tear.  It  was  followed  by 
others;  and  Olive,  without  looking,  saw  them  also.  > 

After  a  time  she  left  her  position.  She  went  over 
to  her  mother,  and  very  gently,  if  somewhat  awk- 
wardly, patted  her  mother's  head.  At  the  touch 
Mrs.  Muir  opened  her  eyes.  The  old  unquestioning 
affection  shone  through  the  tears.  There  were  no 
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reproaches  except  for  the  silent  ones  which  she  had 
not  been  able  to  control.  Olive  had  known  all  along 
that  there  would  be  none. 

Mrs.  Muir  reached  up  her  hand,  and  Olive  took  it 
in  both  her  own  and  held  it  warmly  clasped.  She 
stood  so  for  a  time,  eyes  on  the  fire,  and  then,  with- 
out a  word,  released  her  mother's  hand,  patted  it 
gently,  laid  it  back  upon  her  lap,  and  left  her. 


CHAPTER  VI 

OLIVE  knew  in  a  general  way  that  Alice  Prentice 
had  been  given  the  pink-chintz  guestroom  upon 
the   third   floor.     Slowly   she   mounted   the   stairs. 
Before  the  closed  door  of  the  pink  guestroom  she 
hesitated  for  a  moment.     Then  she  rapped  sharply. 

"Come  in,"  called  a  muffled  voice. 

Olive  opened  the  door.  The  room  was  in  con- 
fusion. The  door  into  the  dressing-room  beyond 
stood  open;  and  through  it  Olive  saw  a  trunk,  its 
trays,  partially  packed,  resting  beside  it  upon  the 
floor.  Before  a  chest  of  drawers  knelt  Alice,  her 
arms  filled  with  a  pile  of  beribboned  white,  her  pink 
bathrobe  trailing  behind  her,  her  cheeks  white,  her 
brown  hair  all  awry.  Very  plainly,  she  had  been 
crying. 

At  Olive's  entrance  she  jumped  to  her  feet.  Over 
the  top  of  her  snowy  burden  she  looked  at  Olive  in 
intense  surprise. 

,'Tve  come  to  make  terms,"  said  Olive,  regarding 
her  steadily.  "I'll  agree  to  apologize  and  to  be 
human  in  the  future  if  you  will  agree  to  stay." 

Alice  said  nothing. 

"You  are  going  because  of  me,"  continued  Olive, 
"and  because  of  nothing  else.  Now,  with  that  re- 
moved, swept  off  the  slate,  you  are  foolish  to  run  off 
in  this  way." 

Still  Alice  said  nothing. 
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"I  have  not  the  gift  of  tongues,"  went  on  Olive, 
"and  I  am  not  used  to  persuading.  I  am  awkward 
at  it.  I  have  done  so  little.  But  I  realize  in  a 
measure  how  you  must  feel.  At  the  same  time,  I 
ask  you  to  stay." 

"I  cannot  understand  you,"  said  Alice  Prentice. 
"This  " — with  a  backward  wave  of  her  hand  toward 
the  dressing-room  door  and  the  open  trunk — '  'is  what 
you've  been  trying  for.  Why  should  you  give  it  up 
now  when  you've  got  it  ?  Why  make  terms  ?" 

Into  the  clear  white  of  Miss  Muir's  cheek  there 
crept  a  hint  of  rose  color.  For  the  first  time  since 
Alice  had  seen  her  she  seemed  not  wholly  at  her  ease. 
It  came  over  Alice  with  a  wave  of  astonishment  that 
Olive  was  embarrassed. 

"It's  this  way,"  said  Olive,  after  a  pause.  "You 
see,  there's  mother.  Now,  mother  wants  you  here — 
she  has  wanted  you  all  along.  I  thought  I  could 
overlook  that  fact  and  consider  only  one  other — that 
I  did  not  want  you.  You — you  see,  I'm  honest,  at 
least." 

"Yes,"  said  Alice. 

"Well,  I  find  that  I  can't,"  continued  Olive,  look- 
ing guilty.  "You  may  not  believe  me,  but  I — I'm 
fond  of  mother." 

Alice  Prentice  moved  to  a  chair  and  sat  down 
slowly.  She  dropped  her  white  pile  into  her  lap 
and  leaned  both  elbows  upon  it.  She  seemed  to  be 
thinking  deeply.  After  a  time  she  looked  up  at 
Olive,  still  standing  beside  the  door. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Alice.  "Won't  you  sit 
down?" 

Olive  shook  her  head.  ' '  Thanks.  1 11  stand, ' '  she 
said. 
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The  girl  kept  her  eyes  on  Olive.  Still  she  said 
nothing. 

"And  another  thing,"  said  Olive,  suddenly.  "I 
do  not  suppose  this  will  count,  but  I  do  not  dislike 
you  in  the  least.  It  wasn't  you — the  you  sitting  in 
that  chair — that  I  objected  to.  It  was  the  abstract 
you,  before  you  came.  Personally,  I  have  thought 
you  very  attractive,  charming,  but  I  had  announced 
my  proceedings  beforehand. ' '  Olive  waved  her  hand. 

"Oh— oh— "  breathed  the  girl. 

"It  was  the  principle  of  the  thing.  People  fight 
for  wrong  principles  as  well  as  right,  I  suppose.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  the  kind  of  principle  one  happens 
to  own.  I  knew  all  along  mine  wasn't — well,  ad- 
mirable, to  put  it  mildly;  but,  you  see,  I  have  a 
tremendous  will.  Quite  frequently  I  find  it  trouble- 
some. I  wish  to  do  things  and  cannot.  It  will  not 
let  me.  Now,  for  at  least  two  days  I  have  wished  to 
be  nice  to  you." 

Alice  rose  from  her  chair.  "Do  you  know,"  she 
said,  "it  alters  things  a  good  deal,  this  that  you  have 
told  me.  It  almost  makes  it  seem  as  if  you  had  been 
— unkind — to  some  one  else." 

Olive  regarded  her  gravely.  "You  are  trying  to 
make  me  more  comfortable,"  she  said,  "but  you  are 
still  going  home." 

"Yes,"  said  Alice;  "I  think  I  shall  have  to." 

"Wait,"  said  Olive.  "Don't  decide  until  I've 
finished." 

Alice  went  back  to  her  chair  and  sat  down  as 
before. 

"This  afternoon,"  continued  Olive,  "Dick  gave 
me,  very  plainly,  his  opinion  of  me  and  of  my  atti- 
tude toward  you.  It  was  just  in  line,  as  it  happened, 
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with  what  I  had  been  thinking  myself.  Briefly,  he 
told  me  that  I  had  been  impossible.  I  quite  agreed 
with  him.  It  was  true.  I  have  been  impossible.  I 
knew  it.  I  hated  to  be  so,  but  I  could  not  help  it." 
Olive  had  been  speaking  rapidly,  but  here  she 
stopped  short.  "Don't  imagine,"  she  said,  "that 
I  am  maundering  along  about  myself  in  this  way  be- 
cause I  enjoy  it  or  because  I  find  myself  interesting. 
Please  believe  that.  It  is  only  that  I  have — too 
much  respect  for  you — not  to  be  perfectly  frank  with 
you,  not  to  tell  you  anything  I  can  that  will  change 
your  decision." 

"Please  go  on,"  said  Alice. 

"Even  before  Dick  spoke,"  continued  Olive,  "I 
had  been  dallying  with  the  temptation  to  stop  being 
what  I  hated — of  gathering  together  the  force  which 
was  in  me,  of  mind  and  of  heart — and  it  is  none  too 
much  of  either — but  with  what  force  there  was  to  try 
to  batter  down  the  thing  which  was  making  us  all  so 
wretched,  that  flinty  thing  within  me  which  no  one 
has  ever  battered  down  and  which  I'm  afraid  no  one 
ever  will.  It's  the  major  part  of;  Olive  Muir,  that 
will  of  mine,"  she  added,  whimsically.  "It's  the 
essence." 

"I  do  not  believe  that,"  said  Alice. 

"Why,  thank  you!"  said  Olive,  quickly.  "Well, 
it  was  a  temptation,  and  I  think  the  battering  had 
begun — a  little — oh,  the  first  faint,  feeble  blows — 
when — your  friend — came." 

"My  friend?"  asked  Alice,  in  astonishment. 
"What  friend?" 

"Didn't  David  tell  you?  Didn't  you  get  the 
card?"  asked  Olive,  surprised  in  her  turn,  ."He  left 
one,  for  I  saw  it," 
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"I  have  received  no  card,"  said  Alice.  "No  one 
has  told  me.  Why,  who  was  it  that  came?  I  have 
no  friends  in  New  York." 

"He  was  not  a  New-Yorker.  The  name  on  the 
card  was  Ordway,"  said  Olive,  "Kent  Ordway,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  and  he  came  to  see  you  from  Ohio." 

"Kent  Ordway,"  cried  Alice,  "came  from  Ohio 
just  to  see  me!  I  wonder  why!" 

Olive  glanced  at  her  quickly,  and  then  away. 
"He  did  not  say  why,"  she  remarked.  "I  gathered 
that  it  was  simply  because  you  are — friends." 

"Oh,  we  are  friends  in  the  sense  that  we  have 
known  each  other  all  our  lives,"  said  Alice,  promptly. 
' '  His  mother  and  mine  were  the  real  friends.  Lately 
I  have  not  seen  very  much  of  him.  He  is  fearfully 
busy—" 

"At  what?"  asked  Olive,  in  spite  of  herself. 

"Well,  he's  a  junior  partner  in  one  of  our  most 
successful  law  firms,  and  he  is  tremendously  inter- 
ested in  politics — the  reform  kind,  you  know — and 
in  economics  and  social  questions  and  a  lot  of  those 
frightfully  serious  things.  He  hasn't  any  time  left 
for  frivolous  things — girls,  for  instance." 

"I  judge  that  he  hasn't  had  time  for  a  wife,"  said 
Olive. 

"No,"  answered  Alice,  "neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion. And  I  cannot  see  why  he  should  have  come 
down  here  to  see  me —  Oh,"  she  cried,  sharply, 
"unless  there  is  trouble — at  home — unless  something 
has  gone  wrong — " 

"I  am  sure  that  nothing  has  gone  seriously  wrong," 
said  Olive,  "or  he  would  have  said  so.  He  would 
have  left  some  word  or  given  me  a  message  to  you." 

"Of  course — yes — you  saw  him,"  said  Alice,  re- 
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assured.  "Of  course  he  would  have  told  you.  And 
did  you  find  him  serious,  too?"  She  glanced  up  at 
Olive,  and  for  the  first  time  there  was  the  gleam  of  a 
smile  in  her  eyes.  She  wondered  what  Olive  had 
thought  of  him,  and  what  he  had  thought  of  Olive. 
And  while  she  was  thus  idly  wondering  Olive 
spoke. 

"Serious!"  exclaimed  Olive,  sharply.  "Serious 
does  not  express  it.  He  is  impossible!  He  is  in- 
tolerable! He  is  a  prig — a  preaching  prig!" 

"You  didn't  like  him?"  cried  Alice,  in  surprise. 

"Like  him!"  retorted  Olive.  "Why,  he  enraged 
me.  He  infuriated  me.  All  the  small  gentleness  in 
me  shriveled  up — and  when  he  had  gone  he  left  me 
in  a  rage — such  a  rage  as  I  have  not  been  in  for 
years."  She  pulled  herself  up  sharply  and  drew 
a  long  breath.  She  had  become  aware  of  Alice's  wide 
eyes  and  childishly  open  mouth. 

Nothing  had  been  further  from  her  purpose  than 
to  make  a  confidant  of  Alice,  except  in  so  far  as  she 
must  of  necessity.  But  she  had  been  carried  beyond 
herself  for  a  moment — she,  Olive  Muir — and  had 
forgotten  Alice  completely.  She  had  herself  well  in 
hand  on  the  instant.  She  even  threw  a  wry  little 
smile  at  Alice. 

"Let  us  go  back  to  our  main  point,"  said  Olive, 
"immediately.  It  was  the  remnant  of  my — bad 
temper — which  I  was  walking  off  downstairs.  Blame 
the  bad  temper  if  I  seemed  hard  when  you  spoke  to 
me.  And  I  wish  to  say  now  what  I  should  have  said 
long  ago,  what  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  down- 
stairs when  you  turned  on  me  so  finely — that  I  am 
sorry — more  sorry  than  I  can  express  to  you  for  my 
treatment  of  you  since  you  came.  I  ask  you  to  for- 
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give  me  for  so — hurting  you — and  to  be  generous 
enough — to — to  give  me  another  chance." 

The  appeal  brought  Alice  to  her  feet.  The  pile 
of  linen  fell  unregarded  to  the  floor. 

"Oh,"  said  Alice,  her  eyes  shining,  "of  course  I 
forgive — anything  there  is  to  forgive.  All  along  I 
have  so  wanted  you  to  like  me.  That  was  what  cut 
most  of  all — the  fact  that  you  didn't — and  now  it 
seems  that  you  have  liked  me — almost.  So  that's 
all  right!"  Her  voice  broke  in  a  little  sob  of  excite- 
ment. "And  I  appreciate  very  much  your  coming 
up  to  me  in  this  way — -and — -why,  of  course,  I'm  going 
to  stay.  I  shall  be  perfectly  delighted  to  stay.  And 
it  is  turning  out  all  right,  after  all,  isn't  it?"  \ 

Alice,  in  her  severe  little  pink  bathrobe,  with 
flushed  cheeks,  brown  eyes  shining,  and  brown  hair 
far  from  tidy,  was  a  delectable  little  vision.  She  was 
radiant.  There  was  a  vividness  about  her  which 
Olive  had  never  before  seen.  Was  this  the  brown 
moth  who  had  been  so  easily  crushed  ?  Was  this  the 
white-faced  girl  of  an  hour  ago?  Olive  was  really 
seeing  her  for  the  first  time.  Give  this  girl  some- 
thing to  be  happy  about,  a  chance  at  a  little  joy,  and 
she  blossomed  under  it.  She  became  delightful  to 
look  at,  worth  going  a  long  distance,  worth  coming — 
from  Ohio — just  to  look  at.  Olive  could  recognize 
beauty  as  well  as  any  one,  even  in  some  one  else, 
and  her  present  appreciation  was  the  keener  because 
it  carried  with  it  so  great  an  element  of  surprise.  ' 

"It  is  amazing,"  said  Olive,  abruptly,  "how  very 
pretty  you  are!  I  think  I  have  never  before  seen 
you  in  rose  color.  It  brings  you  out — wonderfully." 

"Oh,  do  you  think  so?"  bubbled  Alice.  "Pretty- 
actually  pretty?" 
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"Charmingly  pretty,"  said  Olive,  with  her  sudden 
smile.  "And  there  is  one  thing  more  before  I  go 
down.  I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  saying  that  I  like 
your  spirit — your  beginning  to  pack  so  quickly,  and 
all  that.  It  showed  grit.  It's  what  I  should  have 
done  myself.  Now  I  will  tell  mother.  She  will  be 
very  happy,  I  know.  Don't  try  to  come  down  again 
to-night.  And  thank  you  for  staying.  Thank  you 
— tremendously. ' ' 

She  was  turning  to  go  when  Alice  took  a  step 
forward. 

"Oh,  before  you  go,"  said  Alice,  a  little  breath- 
lessly, but  with  her  radiance  undimmed,  "to — to  seal 
the  bargain,  would  you  mind  very  much — shaking 
hands?" 

i  Olive,  going  down  the  stairs  a  moment  later,  car- 
ried with  her  a  sense  of  something  achieved,  of  a 
preliminary  skirmish  won.  To-morrow  she  refused 
to  consider.  This  day,  at  least,  had  been  her  own. 
And  she  carried  with  her  as  well  a  new  and  astonish- 
ing vision  of  Alice — an  Alice  not  only  charmingly 
pretty,  but  girlishly,  impetuously,  enthusiastically 
generous — for  Alice  had  not  only  forgiven,  but  had 
been  the  one  to  stretch  out  her  hand;  and  Olive 
had  clasped  it. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  next  morning  broke  with  the  gray  dullness 
of  certain  November  days  in  New  York — days 
without  rain,  but  with  so  much  of  gloom,  of  sea 
dampness,  and  penetrating  chill  in  their  atmosphere 
that  the  elevated-railroad  platforms  bristle  with 
umbrellas  and  the  downtown  world  turns  on  its 
electrics  at  nine  in  the  morning. 

But  your  average  New-Yorker  endures  without 
murmur. 

Gray  days  cause  him  as  little  emotion  as  brilliant 
ones.  Even  Fifth  Avenue  does  not  concern  itself. 
Its  stream  of  motors  is  as  ceaseless,  its  shops  as 
crowded.  The  extravagantly  gowned  women  who 
fill  its  restaurants  at  luncheon  and  tea  time,  who 
stare  at  each  other's  clothes  and  whose  chatter  is  of 
the  latest  of  everything — of  the  new  Maeterlinck  play, 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  very  newest  taximeter  cabs, 
of  the  inhuman  rigidity  of  the  customs  regulations, 
of  breakfast  caps  and  aeroplane  races — these  ignore 
the  weather  as  they  do  all  other  subjects  which  are 
tame  and  dull  and  practically  out  of  fashion.  No- 
vember never  by  any  chance  penetrates  the  great 
restaurants.  They  supply,  among  other  things,  an 
atmosphere  of  their  own. 

But  chill  November  drifted  in  gray  gusts  through 
Olive  Muir's  wide-open  windows,  and  from  her 
pillows  she  viewed  it  with  disfavor.  She  had 
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awakened  late  to  the  consciousness  of  a  throbbing 
head  and  to  a  dullness  of  spirit  in  harmony  with  the 
dreariness  of  the  day.  She  watched  without  interest 
the  closing  of  her  windows  by  the  brisk  maid,  heard 
without  eagerness  the  running  of  the  water  in  her 
tub,  even  viewed  the  lighting  of  the  logs  upon  the 
hearth  of  her  sitting-room  with  listless  indifference. 

Her  eyes  took  in  the  familiar  details  of  her  rooms — 
the  luxury  of  them,  the  airy  grace  of  the  French 
furniture,  the  beauty  of  the  paneling,  the  delicacy 
of  the  rugs,  the  little  satinwood  grand  piano,  the 
harmonious  grays  and  yellows  of  the  exquisite  bro- 
cade which  hung  from  doors  and  windows  and  was 
repeated  in  the  cushions  of  her  window-seats  and 
of  her  long  lounging-chair — only  to  close  again 
drearily.  All  her  life  she  had  had  too  much  of  every- 
thing. Beauty  of  line,  of  coloring,  of  texture  in  her 
surroundings  was  no  more  remarked  by  her  than  was 
Elanna's  deft  service  or  her  mother's  adoring 
affection.  She  was  not  consciously  weary  of  any  of 
these  things.  They  were  simply  necessities  which 
had  always  been  there  and  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  would  always  be  there.  She  noticed  them 
no  more  than  she  did  the  air  she  breathed. 

This  morning  Olive  went  through  the  usual  routine 
with  an  effort.  Wrapped  in  a  white  dressing-gown, 
she  eyed  herself  moodily  while  Elanna  brushed  her 
hair  and  arranged  it  in  the  two  loose  braids  which 
she  had  ordered. 

Elanna  was  a  fixture  in  the  household.  She  had 
been  with  Olive  for  three  years,  had  dressed  her  for 
her  first  debutante  dance.  Irish  to  her  clever  finger 
tips,  she  was  now  as  expert  in  her  duties  as  any 
Frenchwoman,  and  much  more  than  the  equal  of 
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any  emergency,  for  the  brains  of  Ellen  Anna  Maguire 
were  not  by  any  means  merely  local  to  her  finger  tips. 
Her  temper  was  quick,  but  she  possessed  the  merit 
of  never  sulking.  Her  spirit  was  high,  but  her  head 
was  level.  She  accepted  Olive's  moods  much  as  she 
did  her  discarded  dresses — with  her  chin  in  the  air. 
In  manner  she  was  nearly  always  cheerful,  and  in- 
clined to  be  talkative  if  an  opening  presented  itself. 
In  addition,  she  was  as  impervious  to  sentiment  as 
a  brass  door-knocker.  She  did  not  appear  to  own  a 
heart.  Olive  valued  her  highly,  and  sometimes  drew 
her  out  for  her  own  amusement. 

"Elanna,"  she  said  this  morning,  watching  the 
first  long  braid  shape  itself  under  the  quick  fingers, 
"does  it  hurt  to  grow  wings,  suddenly,  without  any 
preparation?" 

"Sure,  Miss,"  returned  Elanna,  "I  couldn't  say. 
I'm  no  hen." 

"No,  and  no  goose,  Elanna,"  said  Olive.  "But 
I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  barnyard.  I  meant  the 
other  kind  of  wings,  the  angel  kind.  Do  you  know, 
Elanna,  I'm  afraid  that  I'm  qualifying  to  have  some. 
I've  become  so  astonishingly  good  all  of  a  sudden. 
And  I'm  not  at  all  like  myself  this  morning.  I  be- 
lieve it's  wings." 

Elanna  dropped  the  first  long  braid  and  began  upon 
the  second.  "I  wouldn't  worry  none,  Miss,"  said 
Elanna,  undisturbed.  She  was  quite  well  used  to 
Olive.  "Mrs.  Dorney's  second  cousin — Mamie  Far- 
rell  was  her  name — I  mind  her  young  man  went  back 
on  her,  and  she  came  down  with  a  cough,  and  she 
thought  she  was  all  in,  savin'  your  presence.  She 
took  to  her  bed  and  groaned,"  continued  Elanna. 
"She  saw  whole  flights  of  angels,  Miss,  and  herself 
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among  'em.  As  a  favor  she'd  point  herself  out  to 
Mrs.  Dorney  up  in  a  corner  of  the  ceiling  over  the 
picture  of  Dorney  beside  the  parlor  door.  She  had 
Mrs.  Dorney  not  speakin'  above  a  whisper,  and  she 
made  her  wait  on  her  hand  and  foot,  and  Mary 
Dorney  with  two  babies  of  her  own  and  Dorney  on 
strike.  Well,  I  went  up — they  live  near  Ninety- 
sixth  on  the  avenue — Third  Avenue,  Miss — and  I 
went  up  of  a  Thursday  afternoon.  I  spoke  my  mind 
to  Mamie  Farrell  when  I  carried  her  in  her  supper — 
toast,  with  butter,  and  an  egg  (and  it  was  winter  at 
that,  Miss)  and  a  cup  of  tea,  milk,  too — she  took  it 
with  milk.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Miss, 
she  up  and  threw  the  tea  at  me.  We  had  a  run  in 
there  and  then,  with  no  more  words  wasted,  and  she 
left  the  Dorneys  the  same  evening." 
;  "Did  she  die?"  asked  Olive,  with  listless  interest. 

"The  Lord  save  us!— die?"  said  Elanna.  "She's 
workin'  in  the  Fifteenth  Street  Store  ever  since. 
And  now  I'll  be  bringin'  in  your  breakfast  tray." 

Plainly,  Olive  was  far  from  being  her  usual  self 
this  morning.  The  listlessness  and  the  languor  re- 
mained. She  drank  her  chocolate  before  the  open 
fire,  sunk  in  a  deep  abstraction.  She  did  not  glance 
at  the  letters  upon  the  tray.  She  was  unconscious 
of  Elanna's  furtive  but  sharp-eyed  scrutiny.  She 
was  lost  in  her  thoughts. 

"Give  me  the  small  ivory  mirror,  Elanna,"  she 
said,  suddenly,  and  then  changed  her  mind.     "No, 
leave  it  alone.     I'm  sick  of  mirrors!" 
r    Elanna  raised  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling  and  removed 
the  breakfast  tray. 

' '  Oh,  bring  me  the  engagement  rack  from  the  desk, 
Elanna,"  said  Olive,  after  another  period  of  silence. 
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Elanna  presented  the  engagement  rack,  stood  at 
attention,  and  awaited  developments. 

"Two  'at  homes,'  a  bridge  at  Mabel  Seabury's," 
mused  Olive.  "Oh,  Elanna,  call  up  Three-one-one 
Murray  Hill.  Say  that  it  will  be  quite  impossible 
for  Miss  Muir  to  keep  her  engagement  with  Mrs. 
Seabury  this  afternoon.  Miss  Muir  is  prostrated 
— be  sure  to  say  prostrated — with  a — with  a  nervous 
headache.  If  Mrs.  Seabury  answers  herself,  you 
might  add  that  I'm  sorry." 

Olive  leaned  back  with  eyes  closed  while  Elanna 
was  at  the  telephone. 

"Elanna,  you  are  a  diplomat,"  she  said,  when  the 
receiver  had  clicked  home,  "but  you  exceeded  your 
authority;  there  was  no  necessity  for  adding  that 
about  the  doctor's  orders." 

"Sure,  Miss,"  said  Elanna,  immediately  upon  the 
defensive,  "it  was  Mrs.  Seabury  herself  came  to  the 
'phone,  and  she  didn't  believe  a  bit  of  it  till  I  sprung 
the  doctor  on  her.  She  was  very  high,  Miss.  'I 
think  it  most  inconsiderate  of  Miss  Muir  to  develop 
so  sudden  a  headache,  and  one  so  inconvenient  to 
me,'"  repeated  Elanna,  in  Mrs.  Seabury's  best 
English  accent,  "'and  you  may  tell  her  from  me  that 
she  has  spoiled  the  table.  I  couldn't  ask  my  worst 
enemy  in  at  this  time  of  day!' " 

"Poor  Mabel,"  said  Olive,  closing  her  eyes. 
"It's  all  my  fault,  Elanna.  I  shoulder  any  respon- 
sibility about  the  doctor.  You  were  acting  for  me." 

"Myself,"  said  Elanna,  "I'd  never  be  botherin' 
me  soul  over  a  bit  of  a  lie  or  two.  When  they're 
needed  they're  apt  to  slip  out  of  the  best  of  us. "  She 
disappeared  into  the  dressing-room,  only  to  return 
to  the  doorway.  "And  'twould  be  an  easy  matter 
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to  get  the  doctor  on  the  'phone,  Miss,"  she  added, 
"if  you  should  want  to  square  yourself." 

"Thanks,  Elanna,"  said  Olive;  "I'll  think  it 
over." 

"Mrs.  Muir  went  out  early  with  Miss  Prentice," 
continued  Elanna,  from  the  doorway.  "She  stopped 
me  as  I  was  coming  in  at  the  usual  time.  She  said 
I  wasn't  to  disturb  you  until  you  rang.  She  will  see 
you  as  soon  as  she  comes  home." 

"Yes,  Elanna,"  from  Olive.  "But  don't  tell  me 
anything  more  just  now — please — there's  a  good 
soul.  And  you  might  close  the  door  behind  you." 

The  door  closed  on  the  instant,  and  Olive  sighed 
softly.  But  the  quiet  did  not  last.  The  telephone 
bell  shattered  the  silence,  and  Elanna  reappeared. 

"It's  Mr.  Elliott,  Miss,"  she  said,  and  held  the 
receiver  ready  for  her  mistress. 

"Mr.  Elliott,"  said  Olive,  rising  slowly.  "Oh, 
very  well,  I'll  come." 

"Why,  my  dear  Dick,"  said  Olive,  at  the  tele- 
phone. "I  thought  you  had  gone  completely  away 
for  a  month.  You  couldn't  arrange  it? — changed 
your  mind !  You  want  to  come  up — me  to  go  down 
—to  Hempstead — in  the  car — on  a  day  like  this! 
Now,  my  child,  just  give  me  a  chance  for  a  moment. 
You  have  taken  me  down  to  Hempstead  four  several 
and  distinct  times  already.  I  have  seen  any  number 
of  aeroplanes  under  cover  of  the  sheds.  I've  seen 
grimy-looking  individuals  oiling  up  and  tinkering 
generally,  with  fringes  of  patient  motor  parties 
waiting  in  the  road.  The  nearest  that  I  ever  came 
to  seeing  a  flight  was  the  day  they  wheeled  out  a  bi- 
plane and  took  its  photograph.  We  waited  two 
hours — do  you  remember? — and  there  was  too  much 
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wind.  No,  I  wouldn't  go  to  the  meet,  but  I  allowed 
you  to  live  down  there,  practically.  My  dear 
Dick,  one  reaches  one's  limit  sooner  or  later.  I'm 
not  interested  in  aeroplanes  in  the  least.  No,  I 
absolutely  refuse,  I  hope  without  hard  feelings  on 
either  side,  to  go  near  one  of  those  odious  sheds 
again.  No,  I  won't  motor  anywhere  to-day.  My 
head  aches.  It  really  does.  It's  the  jumping  kind. 
They  won't  do  a  thing  down  there  on  a  day  like 
this.  I  believe  you  are  planning  to  buy  one.  No! 
I  won't !  I  will  not !  Poor  Dick !  Wait  a  moment 
— I  believe  that  I  have  an  idea.  Yes,  I'll  tell  it  as 
soon  as  it  sufficiently  shapes  itself.  Well —  You 
might  take  Alice — Alice — yes,  Alice — of  course,  this 
is  Olive  talking,  yes — I  mean  Miss  Alice  Prentice — 
of  Ohio — the  one  who  is  visiting  here,  of  course.  Oh, 
but  you  are  stupid.  No — no  change  of  heart  on  my 
part — perhaps  what  you  said  may  have  sunk  in  a 
little  bit.  Why  should  it  be  so  surprising?  In  view 
of  yesterday?  Well,  yesterday's  done  with;  this  is 
to-day.  Put  it  down  to  the  mood  I'm  in.  It  shifts 
the  unpleasantness  to  some  one  else,  don't  you  see? 
Oh,  you're  willing.  Well — you'll  be  here  at  two. 
No  compliments,  please,  over  the  'phone.  Very 
well —  Yes — yes — good-by." 

Olive,  turning  from  the  telephone,  walked  to  her 
writing-desk.  After  some  deliberation  she  wrote  a 
note  which  she  folded  across  and  put  into  an  envelope. 
Then  she  called  Elanna. 

"This,"  said  Olive,  holding  up  the  note,  "is  to  be 
given  to  Miss  Prentice  as  soon  as  she  comes  in. 
You  need  not  lay  out  a  gown  for  me  this  morning. 
I  will  stay  as  I  am.  Bring  me  the  book  that  is  on  the 
table  beside  my  bed,  the  green  one,  Vanity  Fair. 
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And,  Elanna,  I  am  not  at  home  to  any  one.  Don't 
come  in  until  I  ring." 

Elanna  fetched  the  book,  pushed  the  long  chair 
nearer  to  the  fire,  and  rearranged  its  cushions  with 
precision.  Then  she  took  up  the  note  from  the 
writing-desk  and  held  it  between  two  fingers. 

"If  you  should  ask  me,  Miss  Olive,"  she  said,  with 
folded  lips,  "I'd  say  that  it  takes  wind  to  blow  away 
a  headache  like  your  own.  I'd  say  to  leave  the 
readin'  by  and  go  out  in  the  air,  if  you  should  ask 
me." 

Olive  looked  up  at  her  with  a  slow  smile. 

"The  book  is  merely  an  excuse  for  idleness,  and 
I  didn't  ask  you,"  she  remarked.  "Thank  you  very 
much,  just  the  same.  It  is  seldom  that  you  give  me 
advice,  Elanna." 

"It's  seldom  you  need  it,  Miss,"  said  Elanna, 
grimly,  turning  toward  the  door. 

"Oh,  Elanna,  just  a  moment,"  said  Olive.  "I 
know  you'll  be  interested  to  hear  that  they  are — 
sprouting."  She  touched  each  shoulder  delicately. 

Elanna  nodded,  very  grim.  "I  guessed  as  much. 
It's  the  newness  of  it  takes  ye.  Mamie  Farrell  had 
the  time  of  her  life  while  it  lasted."  i 

"Miss  Farrell's  case  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  on 
your  mind, ' '  said  Olive.  ' '  I  don't  quite  see —  Ah !" 
Olive  sat  up  straight,  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
curled  up.  "You  mentioned  a  young  man  as  be- 
longing to  Miss  Farrell.  I  take  it  that  he  went  off 
with  a  handsomer  lass." 

"Sure,  she  wasn't  handsomer,"  responded  Elanna, 
"but  he  went  off  with  her,  all  right.  He  was  a  poor, 
weak  creature  like  all  the  rest  of  them — good  for 
nothing  at  all,  and  only  too  willin'  to  be  switched 
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from  the  right  road.  There'll  be  nothing  more  I 
can  do  for  you  now,  Miss?" 

"Nothing  more  now,"  smiled  Olive,  taking  up  her 
book.  "You  have  the  note  for  Miss  Prentice?" 

"I  have,  Miss." 

"As  soon  as  she  comes  in." 

"As  soon  as  she  comes  in,"  echoed  Elanna,  shut- 
ting her  lips  with  decision.  It  was  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  she  closed  the  door  behind  her  a 
moment  later. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

TO  Alice  life  had  never  seemed  quite  so  bright, 
so  full  of  promise,  so  joyously  well  worth  living, 
as  it  did  upon  this  same  gray  morning,  for  until 
to-day  there  had  been  lacking  the  perfected  realiza- 
tion of  all  her  hopes  and  dreams  concerning  the  won- 
derful visit.  To-day,  so  great  was  her  content  that 
the  cloud  which  had  shadowed  her  for  so  long 
disappeared  as  completely  as  if  it  had  never  ex- 
isted. 

Very  little  had  been  said  to  her  by  Mrs.  Muir  con- 
cerning her  decision  to  remain.  The  subject  which 
filled  the  minds  of  both  women  at  their  first  meeting 
for  the  day  was  too  much  the  subject  of  Olive  herself 
to  be  discussed  with  any  freedom  by  Mrs.  Muir. 
She  discussed  Olive  with  no  one.  It  was  a  stratum 
of  rock  in  the  gentle  fluidity  of  her  character.  It  is 
true  that  there  had  been  at  their  meeting  a  kiss  for 
Alice  in  place  of  the  usual  greeting.  There  had  been 
a  quiet  "My  daughter  tells  me  that  you  will  stay. 
It  gives  me  great  happiness,  my  dear,"  from  Mrs. 
Muir.  There  had  been  a  serenity  upon  her  face  and 
an  animated  interest  in  her  plans  for  the  morning 
which  Alice  had  never  before  seen.  But  that  was 
all.  Domestic  crises  are  seldom  distinguished  by 
heroics.  It  is  only  behind  footlights  that  people 
stand  about  in  attitudes  and  conspire  together  to 
provide  an  effective  curtain. 
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During  the  morning  Mrs.  Muir  and  Alice  drove 
about  as  usual  upon  a  round  of  errands. 

The  note  from  Olive  which  awaited  her  upon  her 
return  was  another  and  a  tremendous  factor  in  the 
pleasantness  of  this  extraordinary  day. 

"My  dear  Miss  Prentice,"  Olive  had  written. 
"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  my  young  man  off 
my  hands  for  the  afternoon?  He  will  come  for  you 
at  two  in  the  car.  And  I  have  been  thinking  that 
you  might  like  to  have  your  Ohio  friend  to  dine. 
There  are  a  few  people  coming  to-morrow  night. 
Will  you  ask  mother  to  send  a  note  to  his  hotel? 
Have  him  here  at  sharp  eight.  And  please  see  to  it 
that  Dick  does  not  go  up  in  an  aeroplane  this 
afternoon.  Olive  Muir." 

Alice  hummed  happily  to  herself  as  she  dressed 
after  an  early  luncheon.  The  note  from  Olive,  the 
cordial,  the  almost  intimate  note,  was,  if  Alice  had 
had  any  doubts,  positive  proof  as  to  her  future  atti- 
tude. But  Alice  had  had  no  doubts.  The  invitation 
to  Ordway  to  dine — how  kind  of  Olive  when  she  dis- 
liked him  so !  The  afternoon  with  Elliott — how  un- 
selfish of  Olive !  It  is  characteristic  of  Alice  that  her 
wish  to  believe  the  best  of  people  was  strong  enough 
to  flourish  in  the  barrenest  of  ground.  Alice's  geese 
were  nearly  always  swans.  Even  upon  her  worst 
days  Olive  had  remained  a  swan  to  Alice. 

She  brushed  her  trim  little  tailor-made  suit  with 
a  vigor  which  left  her  flushed  and  breathless.  She 
dived  to  the  bottom  of  her  trunk  for  a  knitted  under- 
jacket  to  wear  beneath  her  coat,  with  utter  disregard 
for  the  order  of  its  other  contents.  She  tied  her  hat 
down  tight  under  a  brown  chiffon  veil  and  knotted 
its  ends  under  her  round  chin.  She  pulled  on  her 
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gloves  as  she  ran  downstairs.  In  fifteen  minutes 
she  had  completed  a  ceremony  which  would  have 
taken  Olive,  with  the  assistance  of  Elanna,  at  least 
fifty;  and  such  is  the  value  of  youth,  of  bright  lips, 
and  delicately  flushed  cheeks,  and  eyes  through  which 
a  great  happiness  is  shining,  that  Elliott,  meeting  her 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  looked  at  her  much  as  Olive 
had  done  the  night  before,  as  if  he  were  seeing  her  for 
the  first  time.  He  even  stumbled  an  instant  in  his 
greeting. 

"You  are  warm  enough,  dear  child?"  asked  Mrs. 
Muir,  who  had  come  out  of  the  library  to  see  them 
off.  "It  is  chill,  motoring  a  day  like  this.  Is  that 
coat  interlined?" 

[  "I'm  seven  thicknesses,"  said  Alice,  gaily.  "I'm 
ready  for  anything.  You  see,  even  woolen  gloves. 
We  have  to  dress  so  at  home.  The  winds  from  the 
Lake  go  through  anything.  O-oh,  but  they  are 
bitter!  And  early  in  the  morning,  when  I  used  to  go 
to  class,  facing  that  north  wind,  I  knew  it  blew  across 
Canada  straight  from  the  Pole  to  me.  I  used  to 
wear  a  Brownie  cap  pulled  down  over  my  ears.  Oh, 
I'm  quite  sure  to  be  warm  enough." 

"Have  you  robes  and  extra  things  in  the  car, 
Dick?"  asked  Mrs.  Muir,  still  anxious.  "If  not,  I'll 
send  up  for  a  fur  cloak  for  Alice.  "J 

"We've  got  everything  in  the  car  except  a  washing- 
machine  and  a  vacuum  cleaner,"  answered  Elliott, 
promptly.  "I'll  keep  my  eye  on  Miss  Prentice,  and 
it's  really  a  grand  day,  quite  balmy." 

"My  poor  Dick,  you  are  no  judge  of  days,"  said 
Mrs.  Muir.  "They  are  merely  vehicles  for  you  to 
speed  upon.  And  that  reminds  me.  You  are  to 
promise  me  now  not  to  be  arrested.  I  draw  the  line, 
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even  as  an  indulgent  chaperone,  at  having  Alice 
riding  to  station-houses  with  policemen  on  motor 
cycles  and  being  bailed  out." 

"It's  only  happened  once,"  protested  Dick.  "I 
nearly  always  lose  them." 

"Well,  you  will  not  lose  them  to-day,"  said  Mrs. 
Muir,  dryly.  "You  will  stop  and  shake  hands  as 
you  go  by  them.  And  be  home  by  six  without  fail. 
Alice  must  rest  before  dinner.  Now,  off  with  you, 
dear  children." 

"How's — how's  Olive's  headache?"  asked  Dick, 
with  a  certain  diffidence.  "Is  there  anything  I  can 
send  up?" 

"Nothing,  Dick,  thank  you.  I  shall  see  to  the 
headache  myself.  And  be  sure  to  take  good  care 
of  Alice." 

Straight  down  the  Avenue  they  spun — Alice 
slenderly  erect  in  the  seat  beside  the  driver,  the 
mechanician  stowed  away  somewhere  in  the  rear — • 
whisking,  spurting,  crawling,  now  shaving  the  rear 
wheel  of  some  dowager's  coach,  again  slowing  down 
at  a  traffic  policeman's  raised  finger,  skimming  about 
a  corner  where  stood  a  famous  club,  between  the 
rows  of  cabs  and  cars  which  lined  both  curbstones, 
then  taking  a  steady  run  due  east  to  the  region  of 
pounding  elevated  railroads  and  tenement  houses 
bursting  with  humanity  at  every  door  and  window. 

The  great  bridge,  its  cautious  toll  system,  whereby 
one  man  issues  a  ticket  and  another  man  collects  it, 
both  so  adept  at  issuing  and  collecting  that  the  car 
did  not  have  to  slacken  its  speed  during  the  process, 
the  enormous  size  of  it,  the  width  and  long  sweep  of 
the  roadway,  the  busy  river  beneath,  bisected  by  the 
long  island  given  over  to  city  prisons  and  hospitals — 
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everything  here  was  new  to  Alice  and  everything  was 
interesting.  She  chattered  as  she  had  never  done 
before. 

"Why,  it's  built  for  automobiles,  isn't  it,  this 
bridge?"  she  said.  "Oh,  I  suppose  there  are  car 
tracks,  and  places  for  people  to  walk,  and  all  that, 
but  when  I'm  in  an  automobile  it  seems  to  me  that 
life  outside  of  the  automobile  is  utterly  unimportant. 
Everything  else  is  a  side  issue." 
i  "You  seem  to  have  swallowed  the  necessary 
germ,"  said  Elliott. 

"It's  a  rapidly  developing  germ,  isn't  it?"  said 
Alice.  "But  everything  about  New  York  seems  to 
develop  rapidly.  It's  life,  isn't  it,  this  New  York? 
It  wakes  you  up  just  to  look  on  at  it.  I've  been 
asleep  for  twenty  years,  but  I'm  never  going  to  take 
another  wink.  I'm  awake  for  good." 

"Beware,  my  friends,"  said  Elliott,  looking  into 
space;  "Miss  Alice  Prentice  has  started  upon  her 
career." 

"Beware  yourself,"  said  Alice.  "And  do  watch 
where  you  are  going.  You  nearly  touched  the  rear 
lantern  on  that  car."  She  glanced  behind  them. 
"The  man  is  mad.  He's  waving  his  arm  at  us." 

"Let  him  wave,"  said  Dick,  serenely.  "It's  a 
harmless  diversion.  By  the  way"  —  he  slowed 
down  and  looked  at  her — "are  you  warm  enough? 
Sure?  Want  an  extra  rug?  Well,  I'll  ask  you  again 
after  a  while.  That's  the  proper  way.  I  learned 
how  once,  when  I  was  in  a  hospital.  They  come  at 
you  every  few  minutes  with  some  new  proposition. 
And  then  they  write  down  your  remarks  upon  a 
chart.  Mean  advantage,  don't  you  think  so,  when 
you're  flat  and  helpless  and  can't  hit  back?" 
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"You  are  not  going  to  write  down  my  remarks 
upon  a  chart,  are  you?"  asked  Alice,  demurely. 

"It  wouldn't  be  necessary,"  returned  Elliott. 
"They  manage  to  stick  without  writing.  Now,  this 
part  of  the  road  is  not  pretty;  the  less  notice  you 
give  it  the  better.  It's  Italianesque,  that's  what  it  is — 
transplanted  Italianesque  in  the  raw.  And  we  cross 
about  seventeen  railway  tracks,  more  or  less,  grade 
crossings,  my  lady,  with  one-eyed  Mikes  waving 
flags  at  the  wrong  moment.  Now,  there  you  have 
the  test  of  a  real  driver:  whether  to  cross  the  track 
when  the  man  says  'Come  on'  or  to  trust  to  your 
own  judgment.  And  down  beyond  us,  waiting  for 
you  to  come  and  look  at  them,  are  the  bonny  aero- 
planes. Probably  they  will  sit  in  their  little  houses 
to-day  and  refuse  to  be  coaxed  out.  They're  coy, 
you  know,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  They're 
feminine." 

"We  will  pretend  to  walk  off,  then,  and  not  no- 
tice them, ' '  said  Alice.  ' '  That  may  fetch  them  out. ' ' 

Dick  glanced  at  her  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
"It  strikes  me,"  said  he,  "with  increasing  force  each 
time  I  see  you  that  you  are  rather  a  knowing  little 
thing.  Young,  too,  aren't  you?  About  twenty,  I 
should  say,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  tucked  up  your  sleeve.  Now,  I'll  wager  you 
know  how  to  cook!" 

"Why,"  laughed  Alice,  "I've  had  to  know  how! 
That's  nothing  extraordinary." 

"Oh,  isn't  it!"  said  Elliott.  "Well,  I  don't  know 
a  girl  that  can  make  a  pancake,  or  at  least  has  ever 
owned  up  to  it.  How  many  are  there^of  you  at 
home?" 

Alice  hesitated,  and  her  face  clouded  for  a  passing 
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instant.  "We  are  not  a  large  family,"  she  said. 
"Just  father  and  mother  and  me." 

"When  Mrs.  Muir  wrote,  were  you  glad  to  come 
down  here?" 

"Glad!"  cried  Alice.  "Glad!  Why,  when  the 
letter  came  I  retired  to  wrestle  with  temptation. 
You  see,  it  meant  leaving  mother  alone — that  is, 
without  a  daughter.  And  we  dare  not  leave  her 
much  alone.  Her  heart  is  not — just  right.  But 
I  had  been  ill  myself.  I  had  tried  to  double  up  my 
work  in  order  to  get  on  faster,  and  what  with  help- 
ing mother  at  home  beside —  The  doctor  advised  a 
winter  in  the  South  and  absolute  rest,  which  was,  of 
course,  impossible.  And  then  Mrs.  Muir's  letter 
came — "  She  paused. 

"And  who  decided?" 

•  "She  did."  The  girl's  eyes  shone.  "Have  you 
ever  noticed  how  Mrs.  Muir  speaks  of  her,  admires 
and  loves  her?  It  is  so  with  every  one."  Her 
voice  quivered  with  pride.  "She  is  the  most  unself- 
ish woman  in  the  world,  and  the  bravest.  She  has 
had  much  to  bear,  hard  work  for  one,  for  we  have 
always  had  very  little  money,  and  there  have  been 
other  things,  worse.  But  we've  been  happy — oh,  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  quite  happy."  Her  face  bright- 
ened; and  Elliott,  watching  the  returning  brightness, 
was  reminded  vaguely  of  sunshine  on  quiet  water. 
"Mother  was  as  happy  over  my  coming  as  I  was."  ; 

Elliott  looked  straight  ahead  of  him  for  a  moment. 
After  a  pause  he  spoke. 

"Do  we  come  up  to  expectations,  we  New-York- 
ers?" he  asked, 'casually.  "Is  the  visit  turning  out 
to  be  as  much  of  a — carnival — as  you  expected?" 

There  was  another  pause  before  Alice  answered. 
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"The  visit — is — perfect,"  she  said  then,  briskly,  "in 
every  respect.  There ! — that  was  the  fourth  crossing. 
I've  counted.  Are  there  really  seventeen?" 

"We  are  getting  there,"  answered  Dick,  "more 
or  less.  That's  damp,  that  wind.  How  about  the 
extra  rug?  No?  Well,  sing  out  if  you  want  any- 
thing. Over  in  that  direction,"  he  continued,  "is 
the  big  race  track.  They  held  the  Aviation  Meet 
there.  And  that  tall  spire  is  the  hotel  where  people 
used  to  sit  up  all  night  before  the  Vanderbilt  race. 
We  might  get  tea  there  if  we  have  time.  And  now, 
close  ahead,  are  the  wind-jammers.  I'll  pull  up  here. 
Pretty  good  time,  eh,  Cochrane,  and  no  pushing, 
either.  Get  down,  Miss  Ohio.  We  are  going  to 
circulate." 

IM  It  was  as  Olive  had  predicted.  Of  course,  there 
were  no  flights,  but  there  was  much  to  see,  neverthe- 
less. Elliott  was  soon  deep  in  conversation  with 
various  oily-looking  but  courteous  young  gentlemen, 
who  tinkered  eternally  about  the  strange  new  ma- 
chines, built  to  travel  uncharted  air  lanes,  which  now 
rested  so  quietly,  each  in  its  particular  shed.  Elliott 
had  the  entree.  The  oily  young  gentlemen  scented 
in  him  a  fellow  spirit.  He  piloted  Alice  from  one 
hangar  to  another,  explaining  biplanes  and  mono- 
planes, the  difficulties  overcome  and  those  still  un- 
solved, with  a  practical  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
an  enthusiasm  for  it,  and  so  clearly  stated  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  knowledge  that  the  girl  was  really  inter- 
ested, and  Elliott  saw  that  she  was. 

They  met,  in  their  progress,  the  mechanician 
Cochrane,  who  stood  at  the  half -opened  door  of  a 
shed,  gazing  at  a  white-winged  racer,  with  jaw 
dropped  and  wide  eyes. 
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"Well,  Cochrane,"  said  Elliott,  "and  what  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

"Gee,  it's  a  great  game!"  said  Cochrane,  from  his 
soul.  "And  if  you  got  the  noive  to  go  up  once  yer 
fortune's  made." 

"It  nearly  is,"  assented  Elliott,  consulting  his 
watch,  "at  this  stage  of  affairs.  They  tell  me  there 
will  be  nothing  doing  to-day.  So  we  will  go  over 
to  the  hotel  for  tea." 

"Oh,  but  we  don't  need  tea,"  put  in  Alice. 

Elliott  turned  to  her  inquiringly.  "And  why 
not?"  he  demanded,  with  suspicious  blandness. 

"Why,  there  was  lunch,"  said  Alice,  rather  at  a 
loss,  "and  there's  going  to  be  dinner." 

"So  was  I  born,"  returned  Elliott,  "and  so  do  I 
expect  to  die,  but  a  good  deal  can  take  place  in  the 
interim.  Mrs.  Muir  gave  me  strict  orders  to  take 
care  of  you,  and  tea  and  buttered  toast  are  good 
for  hungry  little  girls.  Don't  interrupt!  I  know 
you  are  hungry,  just  as  I  know  you  are  young.  I 
can  divine  it  with  my  telescopic  mind." 

"Young!"  said  Alice.  "I  have  an  idea  that  you 
are  about  two  years  over  twenty  yourself!" 

"Old  enough  to  be  your  step-uncle,  Miss  Ohio," 
said  Elliott;  "and  affairs  being  so  amicably  settled, 
we  will  now  head  straight  for  that  cupola." 

They  found  a  cozy  table  in  a  corner  of  the  almost 
deserted  winter  garden  and  an  elderly  maid  who 
took  an  interest  almost  maternal  in  their  order. 
The  tea  and  the  buttered  toast  proved  to  be  extraor- 
dinarily good.  Alice  untied  her  veil,  took  off  her 
coat,  and  poured  the  tea  very  prettily.  Elliott 
smoked  a  cigarette  and  watched  her.  They  talked 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  they  consumed  quantities 
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of  toast,  and  they  laughed  a  great  deal  at  nothing 
in  particular. 

Their  frequent  meetings  hitherto  had  left  them 
practically  strangers.  Now  they  seemed  to  have 
become  suddenly,  in  the  course  of  one  short  after- 
noon, well  acquainted.  Elliott  drew  the  girl  out 
•for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  brisk  chatter,  of 
watching  her  eyes  darken  and  open  wide,  of  seeing 
the  changing  expression  illumine  her  fair  young 
face.  From  amusing  each  other  they  were  fast 
developing  into  the  condition  of  studying  each 
other. 

"For  some  reason  I  don't  seem  to  be  impressive," 
said  Elliott,  at  length,  bringing  the  talk  down  to 
himself,  as  your  young  man  will.  He  put  on  an 
injured  expression.  "I  don't  impress  my  family, 
nor  my  friends,  nor  Olive.  And  you  treat  me  with 
a  lack  of  reverence  which  is  positively  searing,  a 
little  chit  from  the  country  like  you,  attacking  my 
age,  for  instance." 

"You're  nothing  but  a  boy,"  said  Alice,  loftily. 

"I  went  to  college,"  said  Elliott,  still  injured,  "and 
scraped  through.  I  know  how  to  spell,  and  I  can 
run  a  motor  car." 

Alice  tilted  her  nose. 

"Well,  no,  it  doesn't  sound  impressive,  does  it?" 
admitted  Elliott.  "Let  me  see.  I've  ordered  an 
aeroplane." 

"Oh!"  said  Alice,  taken  aback.  Then  she  tilted 
her  nose  once  more.  "That  isn't  impressive.  You 
have  money,  of  course,  which  you  inherited,  and  I 
grant  you  plenty  of  foolhardy  courage." 

"Hear,  hear!"  said  Elliott.  "I  have  suspected 
that  you  were  capable  of  this  right  along.  I'm  a 
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man  of  observation,  I  am.     Go  right  ahead.     Rip 
me  to  pieces." 

"Well,  you  waste  your  time  sinfully,"  said  Alice. 

"Waste  my  time!    Am  I  wasting  it  now?" 

"Horribly!" 

"I  don't  agree  with  you.  I'm  having  a  gorgeous 
time." 

"That's  just  the  point.  You  always  do.  You 
never  have  anything  else.  Don't  you  suppose  I've 
noticed  since  I  came  ?"  said  Alice.  ' '  What  do  you  do 
with  your  time  and  your  money  and  your  intelligence 
— oh,  it's  above  the  average.  What  do  you  do  with 
them?  You  run  a  motor  car —  And  that's  abso- 
lutely all !  No  plans,  no  aims,  no  future  save  to  idle 
away  your  life  on  a  main- traveled  highway!  It's 
the  most  extravagant  kind  of  wasting,  to  use  up  one's 
life  to  no  purpose.  And  I  know  you  have  it  in  you 
to  really  do  something  if  you  would  only  try!" 

"Do  you  want  me  to  endow  a  kindergarten  this 
afternoon?"  asked  Elliott.  "And  I  have  a  future 
very  distinctly  cut  out.  I'm  going  to  get  married. 
Well,  by  Jove,  and  I  thought  you  such  a  quiet  little 
thing!  Olive  herself  has  never  landed  on  me  like 
this.  And  I  came  out  for  a  pleasant  afternoon,"  he 
added,  plaintively. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  meant  it,"  said  Alice,  sincerely — 
"every  word.  I've  been  thinking  about  it.  It  has 
bothered  me,  though  I  don't  see  why  it  should,  es- 
pecially. You  gave  me  the  opening.  'You  see,  my 
standards  are  high,  and  probably  different  from  your 
own.  They  are  Middle  West  standards,  where 
people  still  have  a  few  ideals  and  try  to  work  up 
to  them.  We  are  primitive,  we  Middle -Western- 
ers." 
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"You  are  plain  spoken,  you  Middle- Westerners," 
said  Elliott. 

"I  wouldn't  have  bothered  about  it  at  all,"  said 
Alice,  "if  I  hadn't  liked  you." 

Elliott  glanced  up  at  her  quickly.  For  the  first 
time  he  did  not  look  in  the  least  amused.  "Well, 
that's  something,"  he  said,  "for  you  to  like  me. 
That's  a  good  deal." 

"There's  Kent  Ordway,  for  instance,"  broke  out 
Alice  afresh,  "the  one  who  called  yesterday,  you 
know.  He  took  honors  at  college.  He's  a  member 
of  the  finest  law  firm  in  Lake  City,  the  firm  most  dis- 
tinguished not  only  in  its  practice,  but  in  its  repu- 
tation. He  drives  a  motor  car,  too,  and  plays  golf 
at  the  Country  Club,  but  it  is  only  for  exercise  and 
fresh  air  and  amusement,  to  keep  in  condition  for 
the  real  things.  He  works  tremendously." 

"The  profession  of  the  law  must  be  booming  in 
Lake  City,"  put  in  Elliott. 

"It  isn't  only  the  law;  it's  politics,  for  one  thing. 
They  are  talking  of  him  for  prosecuting  attorney. 
Some  day  he  will  be  sent  to  Washington.  You'll 
see !  And  he's  interested  in  everything  that  tends  to 
make  the  city  better  and  bigger  and  finer.  He  is 
proud  of  his  city,  which  isn't  to  be  understood  that  he 
shouts  about  his  pride  in  it  or  plays  to  the  gallery. 
It  is  simply  that  in  anything  that  affects  the  city  and 
the  people  of  the  city  he  is  there  every  time  on  the 
firing-line.  He's  interested  in  charities,  the  practical 
ones  where  people  are  given  chances  to  begin  over 
again  and  to  help  themselves.  His  life  is  crammed 
full.  We  depend  upon  Kent  in  Lake  City." 

"He  sounds  rather  too  inhumanly  good,"  said 
Elliott. 
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"Oh,  he's  human  enough,"  answered  Alice. 

"You  say  he  called  yesterday?"  said  Elliott. 
"Where  did  he  call?" 

"Here  in  New  York,  upon  me,"  said  Alice.  "We 
are  friends.  I've  known  him  all  my  life.  Miss 
Muir  met  him.  But  I'm  afraid  she  didn't  like  him. 
He  is  asked  for  dinner  to-morrow  night." 

"  Oh !"  said  Elliott.  ' '  Upon  you.  I  hadn't  heard 
about  the  gentleman,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  a 
glimpse  at  him.  I  can  well  imagine  that  Olive 
wouldn't  like  him.  Dear  Olive!  Has  he  a  flowing 
cravat  and  square  toes  to  his  shoes?" 

"Why  should  it  matter  if  he  has?"  retorted  Alice. 
"But  he  hasn't.  He  looks  like  any  one  else." 

Elliott  did  not  answer.  He  was  staring  rather 
gloomily  into  the  depths  of  a  large  palm  near  by. 
For  a  time  there  was  silence.  Then  Alice  spoke. 
"I'm  sorry  that  I  said  anything,"  she  remarked. 
"I've  spoiled  all  our  happy  time." 

Again  Elliott  glanced  up  at  her  quickly.  "Don't 
say  that,"  he  said.  "It's  good  of  you  to  take  any 
interest.  I — I  appreciate  it.  I — I  like  you  the 
better  for  it.  You've  thrown  a  lot  of  ideas  into  me. 
But  I  wish  I  had  some  of  your  Middle  Western  en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps  I'll  catch  it."  Here  he  stood 
up  and  looked  at  his  watch.  "By  Jove,  it's  later 
than  I  thought!  Let  me  help  you  with  the  coat. 
I'll  wrap  you  up  in  the  extra  rug  before  we  start. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  long  jump  and  a  fast  jump 
home.  I'm  afraid  they  will  never  let  me  bring  you 
out  again." 

"And  I'm  afraid  you  will  never  want  to  bring  me 
out  again,"  said  Alice,  a  little  doubtfully,  as  she  got 
into  her  coat. 
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"Here,  turn  around,"  said  Elliott.  "Before  you 
get  your  gloves  on—  He  held  out  his  hand,  and 
Alice  laid  her  own  upon  it.  "Now,  please  under- 
stand that  I'm  not  offended,  and  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  take  my  dolls  and  go  home.  I'm  not  touchy," 
said  Dick,  "and,  thank  the  Lord,  I'm  not  vain. 
But  it  is  such  a  distinction  to  have  any  one  even 
notice  what  I'm  doing  or  what  I'm  omitting  to  do  that 
by  to-morrow  I  probably  shall  be.  Perhaps  by  to- 
morrow my  hat  won't  fit  me.  You're  a  serious  little 
thing,  aren't  you?"  He  shook  Alice's  hand  warmly 
and  released  it.  "Now,  put  on  the  gloves,  and  we 
will  hit  the  trail  for  old  Manhattan." 


CHAPTER  IX 

IT  was  never  Olive's  way  to  do  a  thing,  pleasant 
or  otherwise,  by  halves.  In  the  brisk  beginning 
of  the  new  season,  when  her  friends  were  supplied 
with  more  engagements  than  they  could  possibly 
fulfil,  she  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  for  a  small  dinner  at  the  exceedingly 
short  notice  of  twenty-four  hours. 

She  telephoned  first  to  Mabel  Seabury,  smoothed 
that  young  woman's  ruffled  plumage,  spoke  vaguely 
of  an  interesting  new  man,  and  asked  Mrs.  Seabury 
and  her  husband  to  dine  the  next  evening. 

"But  I  can't,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Seabury. 
"I'm  booked  up.  It's  the  Carruthers.  Oh,  why  do 
such  people  entertain?  When  he  pops  one  of  his 
stories  at  me  I  am  always  tempted  to  bow  and  say 
'Oh  yes!  We  first  met  in  the  winter  of  ninety-nine. 
I  see  you're  Hoboken  Dutch  now.  You  were  terribly 
cute  when  you  were  Irish.'  And  that  languishing 
eye  of  hers !  She  rolled  it  so  at  Jamie  the  last  time 
we  were  there  that  he  was  in  mortal  terror  for  fear 
it  would  drop  out." 

"Well,  why  do  you  go,  then?"  put  in  Olive. 
"You'd  much  rather  come  here.  And  the  Carruth- 
ers are  sure  to  ask  you  again  even  if  you  do  leave 
them  in  the  lurch.  They're  quite  used  to  it." 

"Is  the  new  man  very  nice?"  asked  Mrs.  Seabury, 
wavering. 
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"Wait,"  suggested  Olive.  "I'll  put  him  next  you 
at  dinner." 

"Well,  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Seabury.  "Jamie 
will  throw  up  his  hat.  He  loathes  Mrs.  Carruthers. 
At  eight.  We'll  be  there,  Olive.  Good-by." 

It  seemed  to  Olive,  sitting  at  the  telephone,  that 
one  more  girl,  some  one  particularly  pretty,  who 
need  not  be  too  particularly  clever,  was  needed  to 
round  out  the  table  artistically. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Olive  that  she  made  her 
arrangements  without  certain  knowledge  that  Ord- 
way  would  accept  her  mother's  invitation,  for  she 
never  doubted  that  he  would  accept.  Truth  com- 
pels the  statement  that  Olive  was  very  sure  of  her- 
self and  of  other  people.  Truth  compels  the  further 
statement  that  her  wish  to  make  amends  to  Alice 
was  but  one  part  of  her  reason  for  giving  the  dinner. 
In  her  desire  to  see  Alice's  friend  was  to  be  found  the 
real  motive  force. 

Olive  acknowledged  this  to  herself  frankly.  Olive 
was  nearly  always  frank  with  herself.  Her  in- 
terest in  the  man  was  not  a  casual  one  in  a  new 
personality;  neither  was  it  the  maidenly  wish  to 
regain  lost  ground,  to  efface  and  overcome  a  bad  im- 
pression. It  was  of  a  quality  much  stronger  and 
more  primitive  than  either  of  these.  There  was 
nothing  admirable  about  it;  there  was  even  an 
element  of  cruelty  contained  in  it.  It  was  not 
feminine  in  the  applauded  sense,  but  it  was  basically 
feminine,  nevertheless.  Briefly,  the  man  had  dared 
to  express  his  opinion  of  her  plainly  and  to  her  face. 
He,  a  stranger,  an  outsider,  a  provincial  from  the 
Middle  West,  had,  in  her  own  drawing-room,  looked 
her  in  the  eyes  and  found  her  wanting.  And  he  had 
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not  hesitated  to  tell  her  so.  For  the  intolerable 
sting  of  this  he  must  be  put  in  his  place,  and  it  was 
her  consuming  desire  to  accomplish  this  result  as 
neatly  and  speedily  as  possible.  In  fact,  the  dinner 
was  arranged  as  the  setting  for  her  purpose. 

She  succeeded  in  securing  Lucia  Hayward,  a 
debutante  of  last  season,  as  her  particularly  pretty 
girl.  She  found  that  Bertie  Stanton  was  due  at  a 
musicale  and  two  dances,  but  would  eat  her  dinner 
gladly  if  she  would  agree  to  let  him  off  from  bridge 
afterward. 

"There  may  not  be  bridge  afterward,"  said  Olive, 
"and  I'll  let  you  get  off  whenever  you  hold  up  your 
finger.  Glad  to  count  on  you,  Bertie.  You  are  such 
a  satisfactory  person." 

"It  looks  to  me,"  remarked  the  naive  Bertie, 
"as  if  everybody  else  had  turned  you  down.  Such 
awfully  short  notice!  And  you  never  threw  any 
bouquets  at  me  before — not  so  that  I  could  notice 
it.  Who'd  you  ask  first,  Olive?" 

"Nobody,  Mr.  Stanton.  It's  a  sudden  dinner, 
this.  And  my  mind  flew  to  you  at  once.  I  need 
your  conversation  as  a  balance.  There's  rather  a 
serious  individual  coming." 

"Highbrow?  Spectacles?  Antiquarian  person? 
How  do  you  have  the  courage,  Olive?  Serious  is  a 
deadly  word.  And  you  expect  me  to  talk  in  the 
presence?" 

"Dear  Bertie,"  said  Olive,  sweetly,  "you  couldn't 
help  it.  Consider  yourself  in  the  light  of  an  anti- 
dote. I'm  getting  Dick  to  bring  an  extra  man,  but 
I  charged  him  to  corral  a  silent  one.  You  see,  you'll 
have  practically  no  interference." 

"Young  woman,"  chuckled  Mr.  Stanton,  over  the 
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wire,  "somehow  you  manage  to  ring  the  bell  every 
time.  You  fetch  us.  You  know  our  weak  spots, 
don't  you?  Wise  Olive!  I  can  get  a  picture  of 
Dick  a  year  from  now,  harnessed  but  happy.  I'd 
back  you  to  make  something  of  him  if  any  one  can— 

"Thank  you,  Bertie,"  interrupted  Olive,  "but  save 
the  rest  for  to-morrow.  I've  got  to  ring  off." 

To  her  mother  next  morning  Olive  named  the 
flowers  she  desired,  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  seat- 
ing of  their  guests.  Upon  these  points  her  orders 
were  clear  and  decisive.  Practical  details  she  left 
to  her  mother  primarily,  with  Binner,  solid  figure  of 
an  autocrat  below  stairs,  filling  in  the  background. 
The  orders  once  issued,  Olive  shrugged  her  shoulders 
of  responsibility  and  dressed  for  a  ride  in  the  Park 
with  a  clear  conscience.  But  it  was  not  until  her 
mother  was  leaving  her  that  she  could  bring  herself 
to  ask  the  question  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

"Oh,  mother,  have  you  heard?"  she  called,  with 
a  certain  abruptness.  "Is  the  man  from  Ohio 
coming?" 

"Yes,  my  dear.  He  accepted  in  a  very  nice  note 
this  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Muir,  coming  back  into  the 
room. 

Olive  met  her  halfway.  With  a  rare  impulse  she 
took  the  small  lady  by  the  shoulders  and  kissed  her 
gently. 

"Why,  Olive!"  said  Mrs.  Muir.  "My  blessed 
girl!" 

For  a  moment  they  stood  so,  locked  in  a  close 
embrace.  •$  Then  Olive  drew  back,  and  her  mother 
looked  up  at  her  with  shining  eyes. 

"My  blessed  girl,"  she  said  once  more.  "Do 
you  know,  I  have  been  feeling  so  strongly  in  my 
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heart  this  morning  that  life  is  to  be  well  with  us, 
after  all.  The  way  may  not  be  of  our  choosing, 
the  paths  may  be  hard,  the  end  hidden  from  our 
sight,  but  if  we  trust  and  do  our  best  each  day — " 

"Life  has  got  to  be  well  with  us,"  said  Olive,  with 
a  lift  of  her  head,  "for  we  will  be  strong  enough  to 
make  it  so.  But  what  a  serious  little  woman  it  is, 
talking  about  life  and  the  end  of  things  at  ten  o'clock 
of  a  bright  morning.  I'm  going  to  take  you — and 
Alice — to  a  farce  this  afternoon.  I  believe  that  you 
have  forgotten  how  to  laugh." 

.Throughout  the  day  Miss  Muir  found  herself  in  an 
unusual  mood.  The  depression  of  yesterday  had 
given  place  to  a  state  of  dreamy  contemplation  which 
the  happenings  of  the  day  did  not  succeed  in  inter- 
rupting. When,  in  due  time,  Elanna  dressed  her 
for  the  evening,  she  found  her  at  once  more  gentle 
and  more  difficult  to  please  than  usual. 

"Sure,  Miss,  the  pink  veiled  with  blue,  that  came 
home  this  week,  is  just  cryin'  to  be  worn,"  suggested 
Elanna,  at  a  critical  stage  of  affairs.  ' '  Or  the  white. 
But  that  gold-tissue  gown  is  the  one  you  have  in  your 
eye.  I  can  see  over  a  wall  as  plain  as  any  one." 

"Don't  you  like  the  gown,  Elanna?"  asked  Olive, 
watching  the  maid  as  she  fastened  a  slipper. 

"It's  a  grand  gown,"  admitted  Elanna,  "but  it 
ain't  American." 

"No,  it's  French,"  said  Olive.  "And  it  is  really 
quite  simple." 

"It  ain't  exactly  French  either,"  persisted  Elanna, 
strong  in  her  opinion,  but  helpless  to  express  it. 
"It's  haythen.  It's  the  gown  some  fine  lady  might 
have  worn,  one  of  them  Eyetalians,  when  she 
poisoned  her  blonde  rival." 
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Olive  smiled.  "You've  been  reading  some  choice 
book." 

'"Deed,  I've  more  important  things  to  do,"  re- 
turned Elanna,  stoutly.  "But  it's  the  truth  I'm 
telling  you.  Wear  the  pink-and-blue,  Miss  Olive." 

"I  think  you  are  right,  Elanna,"  said  Olive, 
slowly.  "The  gown  is — haythen.  But  is  it  be- 
coming?" 

Elanna  glanced  up  quickly.  "Sure,  everything's 
becoming,"  she  said,  grudgingly. 

"I'll  wear  it,"  decided  Olive,  "and  the  gold  fillet 
in  my  hair.  Make  haste,  Elanna;  I'm  late." 

When  she  came  into  the  drawing-room  a  few  mo- 
ments later,  Elliott,  who  was  talking  to  Alice,  stood 
up  and  whistled  softly.  When  Olive  nodded  to  him 
he  sat  down  again.  Mrs.  Seabury,  small,  fair, 
vivacious,  and  very  smart  in  a  vivid  green  frock,  was 
standing  with  .Mrs.  Muir.  She  left  that  lady  and 
met  Olive,  with  her  lorgnette  raised. 

"Revolve  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Seabury.  "Olive, 
you  beautiful  dear!" 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Mabel,"  said  Olive,  sharply. 

"Revolve,"  insisted  Mrs.  Seabury,  calmly.  "I've 
got  to  see  the  back.  There's  only  the  family  here, 
and  Bertie." 

"How  d'ye  do,  Bertie?  Where's  James?"  asked 
Olive,  turning  her  back  for  Mrs.  Seabury's  inspection. 

"Jamie?"  said  Mrs.  Seabury,  vaguely.  "I  don't 
know.  I'm  quite  certain  that  he  came  with  me. 
Olive,  how  in  the  name  of  the  powers  do  they  em- 
broider on  that  tissue  ?  I  should  think  it  would  pull 
fearfully." 

"Jamie  is  asleep  in  the  library,"  volunteered  Mr. 
Stanton.  "I  promised  to  call  him  for  dinner,  but 
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I'm  thinking  it  would  be  a  shame.  Let  the  poor, 
henpecked  wretch  rest  while  he  can." 

"Where's  the  man  you  promised  me?"  asked 
Mrs.  Seabury,  ending  her  examination.  "And  if 
you  love  me,  let  me  sit  down — that  is,  let  me  at- 
tempt to  sit  down.  I  haven't  tried  it  as  yet  in  this 
frock.  I'm  tired.  I've  been  skating  all  the  after- 
noon, and  I  didn't  sit  down  once." 

"Good  old  Mabel,"  said  Mr.  Stanton.  "This 
must  have  been  your  lucky  day." 

"I  see  no  signs  of  a  nervous  headache  about  you," 
said  Mrs.  Seabury  to  Olive,  suddenly  and  with  suspi- 
cion, remembering  her  grievance.  "I  never  before 
heard  of  your  having  such  a  thing!" 

"Good  old  Mabel,"  said  Olive,  linking  her  arm 
in  that  of  Mrs.  Seabury,  "come  over  to  this  corner 
and  I'll  settle  you  nicely," 

Every  one  made  much  of  Mabel  Seabury.  Her 
attitude  demanded  it.  It  escaped,  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin, an  almost  infantile  expectancy.  She  possessed 
the  quality  of  looking  helpless  at  the  opportune 
moment.  In  reality,  she  was  not  helpless  in  the 
least.  Her  conversation,  very  characteristically, 
skimmed  the  merest  surface  of  affairs.  It  darted  at 
a  subject,  sniffed  it,  tired  of  it,  rejected  it,  and, 
bridging  gulfs  with  ease,  glanced  off  succeeding  sur- 
faces with  agility.  Her  friendship  with  Olive  dated 
from  their  days  together  at  a  finishing-school.  She 
had  buzzed  about  Olive  with  the  persistence  of  a 
harmless  and  fascinated  little  bee.  Olive,  at  first 
annoyed,  then  resigned,  and  at  length  really  touched 
by  the  devotion  of  the  friendly  little  creature,  had 
grown  to  be  in  her  turn  very  fond  of  Mabel  De  Witt. 
She  served  as  her  maid  of  honor  when  Miss  De  Witt, 
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early  in  her  first  season,  married  the  rather  surprised 
James  Seabury,  together  with  his  large  fortune. 

Olive  liked  Mabel's  prattle;  she  enjoyed  Mabel's 
vivacity;  she  did  not  disdain  Mabel's  admiration. 
She  had  long  since  found  real  depths  of  affection  in 
the  pretty  butterfly,  as  well  as  a  shrewdness  of  judg- 
ment and  an  ability  at  managing  her  simple  husband 
and  her  elaborate  household  which  had  never  ceased 
to  surprise  her.  It  was  not  easy  for  Olive  to  make 
friends,  but  it  was  to  be  observed  that  she  kept  in  a 
state  of  unwavering  devotion  such  friends  as  she 
chose  to  make.  Mabel  Seabury  gave  to  Olive  the 
best  friendship  of  which  she  was  capable. 

"And  do  tell  me  about  the  pretty  little  girl  in 
the  white  dress,"  said  Mrs.  Seabury,  pointing  her 
fan  at  Alice.  ' '  Where  does  she  come  in  ?  I ' ve  never 
seen  her  before." 

"She's  an  importation  of  mother's,"  answered 
Olive.  "She  is  to  stay  the  winter.  Her  name  is 
Prentice.  She  lives  in  the  Middle  West." 
i  Just  here  Mrs.  Seabury  dropped  Alice  from  her 
mind  and  opened  her  blue  eyes  very  wide.  "Why, 
that  must  be  the  new  man  just  come  in.  Your  im- 
portation seems  to  know  him.  Is  he  Middle  West, 
too  ?"  Mrs.  Seabury  raised  her  lorgnon.  ' '  He  looks 
quite  all  right." 

"I  believe  he  is  quite  all  right,"  said  Olive,  "al- 
though he  is  Middle  West,  too." 

"Where  are  the  blue  spectacles?  And  he  hasn't 
a  sign  of  a  specimen  about  him,"  complained  Mr. 
Stanton,  aggrieved.  "I'm  sure  you  told  me  he'd 
make  us  sit  up,  Olive.  I  thought  he  might  bring 
along  a  horned  toad  or  so,  or  something  classy  in  the 
beetle  line.  He's  quite  an  ordinary  chap!" 
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But  no  one  was  listening  to  Bertie  Stanton. 
Mrs.  Seabury  was  staring  through  her  glass,  and 
Olive  was  looking  steadily  at  the  floor. 

"Your  mother  is  looking  about  for  you,  my  dear," 
announced  Mrs.  Seabury.  "She  has  just  said,  'I 
want  you  to  meet  my  daughter.'  I  can  tell  by  her 
expression,  as  of  a  gift  from  the  gods  about  to  be 
conferred.  And  he  is  looking  about  too,  though  he 
isn't  aware  of  it.  Ah!  They  are  coming!  He  is 
quite  all  right.  Wake  up,  Olive!  Don't  be  a  clam. 
And  introduce  him  to  me  immediately." 

As  Olive  rose  to  her  feet  and  went  forward  to  meet 
Mrs.  Muir,  for  a  moment  the  room,  with  Mrs. 
Seabury  and  Bertie  Stanton  and  the  rest,  seemed 
to  drop  away  from  her.  Even  her  mother's  voice 
and  her  mother's  hand  upon  her  arm  came  as  from 
a  great  distance.  For  the  instant  of  their  meeting 
there  seemed  to  be  in  the  world  only  herself  and  the 
quiet  young  man  with  the  steady  gray  eyes,  whom 
her  mother  was  introducing  to  her.  It  was  a 
strange,  an  utterly  new  sensation,  and  she  frowned 
a  little  at  her  helplessness  under  it,  but  when  it 
became  necessary  for  her  to  speak  it  vanished,  and 
life  wheeled  into  its  every-day  track  once  more. 

They  said  little.  They  met  as  for  the  first  time. 
They  were  very  formal,  very  punctilious.  Olive 
called  her  mother's  attention  to  Lucia  Hayward's 
entrance,  and  then  turned  her  profile,  with  perfunc- 
tory politeness,  to  Ordway. 

"I  believe  some  people  begin  with  the  weather," 
she  said.  "Do  you  think  we  might?  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being  impersonal." 

Ordway's  face  was  inscrutable,  his  gray  eyes  a 
trifle  stern. 
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"I  think  we  might,"  he  answered.  "It  seems — 
safe.  Shall  I  begin?  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
found  that  November  in  New  York  disagrees  with 
my  temper,  Miss  Muir.  It  is  so  variable.  One  gets 
a  fair  day  so  beautiful  that  the  dull  one  which  fol- 
lows seems  all  the  more  miserable  by  comparison.  I 
am  used  to  a  more  settled  dullness,  and  I  believe  that 
I  prefer  it." 

"Such  as  one  gets  in  Ohio?"  suggested  Olive. 

"One  can  depend  upon  the  weather,  dull  or  other- 
wise, in  Ohio,"  returned  Ordway. 

"I  believe  that  I  am  already  tired  of  the  weather," 
said  Olive.  "It  isn't  inspiring,  is  it,  as  a  topic  of 
conversation?  Let  us  change  to — the  Middle  West. 
One  begins  to  hear  of  the  Middle  West,  more  or  less, 
of  late.  The  last  President  was  born  there,  was  he 
not?" 

"I  believe  there  is  a  rumor  to  that  effect,"  returned 
Ordway,  his  eyes  on  her  clear  profile. 

"Well,  then,  what  do  you  do  in  Ohio?"  asked 
Olive,  amiably. 

"You  would  be  sure  to  yawn  if  I  endeavored  to  tell 
you  in  detail,  Miss  Muir,"  said  he.  "We  are  not 
very  inspiring,  either,  I'm  afraid.  In  general,  we 
do  much  as  you  do  in  New  York.  We  are  occupied 
principally  in  living.  We  eat  and  sleep  and  work. 
Some  of  us  amuse  ourselves.  Some  of  us  marry. 
Some  of  us  starve.  We  all  die,  sooner  or  later." 

Olive  shivered  involuntarily.  "Don't,"  she  said, 
sharply.  "You  leave  out  all  the  beauty — the 
warmth  and  color  and  happiness."  Then  she 
caught  herself  up.  "It's  rather  uphill  work,  is  it 
not?"  she  continued,  with  a  return  to  her  cool  com- 
posure. "We  do  not  seem  to  get  on,  do  we?" 
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"We  have  not  tried — very  long,"  answered 
Ordway. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  a  question  of  trying,"  said  Olive. 
"Either  one  does  or  one  does  not.  I  always  know 
at  once." 

"Know— what?" 

"Whether  I  shall  get" on  with — some  one  new — or 
not,"  explained  Olive.  "Now,  I  knew  at  once  that 
we,  you  and  I,  shouldn't." 

"At  once!    You  mean — this  evening — or — " 

Olive  turned.  'For  the  first  time  their  eyes  met, 
as  they  had  done  the  first  day,  and  held  for  a  long 
moment.  During  that  moment  her  purpose,  the 
purpose  for  which  she  had  arranged  the  meeting,  set 
the  stage,  even  dressed  the  part,  dropped  completely 
from  Miss  Muir's  mind.  A  helplessness,  also  en- 
tirely new  to  her,  seemed  to  descend  upon  her.  For 
the  instant  she  seemed  to  be  bound,  to  be  controlled, 
coerced,  and,  most  astonishing  of  all,  to  be  utterly 
content  to  have  it  so.  Her  own  eyes,  as  she  looked 
up  at  him,  were  enchanting,  though  she  did  not  know 
it.  They  were  quite  black  under  the  long  lashes,  and 
filled  with  a  surpassing  sweetness.  The  corners  of 
her  mouth  curled  up  deliciously.  He  was  reminded 
irresistibly  of  flowers  as  he  looked  down  at  her — 
flowers  fresh,  dew-drenched,  perfumed,  desirable. 
For  a  moment  only  it  lasted.  Then  the  man  moved 
sharply,  and  the  long  lashes  dropped.  Olive  turned 
away;  and  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Seabury,  in  her  glit- 
tering green  frock,  joined  them  blithely. 

"I'm  tired  of  Pussy-in-the-corner  with  Bertie 
Stanton,"  said  Mrs.  Seabury,  "and  I'm  quite  ready 
for  my  dinner.  Good  heaven,  Lucia  Hayward  has 
waked  up  Jamie!  I  see  that  it  can  be  done.  Oh 
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yes!" — as  Olive  presented  Ordway — "I  know  all 
about  you.  I've  been  simply  agonizing  to  meet  you. 
Bertie  says  you  dig  about  in  Babylonian  ruins. 
Don't  you  find  it  rather  damp  and  crumbly?  And 
do  you  really  communicate  with  the  spirit  of  Asshur, 
the  War  God?" 

Ordway  smiled  at  her  with  great  friendliness. 
His  gray  eyes  were  very  bright.  "I  should  like  to 
meet  Bertie,"  said  he.  "We  could  use  his  imagina- 
tion in  Ohio.  He  should  go  into  politics." 

"Oh,  you  will  meet  Bertie,"  Mrs.  Seabury  assured 
him.  "Bertie  isn't  my  husband.  Jamie  is  my 
husband.  I've  been  married  two  years.  I  am 
three-and-twenty.  But  I  don't  look  it,  do  I?  Do 
you  like  the  new  count  ?  Are  you  one  of  the  fiends 
who  make  it  without  upon  an  ace  and  two  guarded 
queens?" 

"TakeTiim  over  to  your  corner,  Mabel,"  suggested 
Olive,  over  her  shoulder,  "and  tell  him  that  he  is 
quite  unlike  all  other  men.  That  is  the  best  method, 
according  to  all  the  authorities,  warranted  to  work 
under  any  conditions.  I'm  going  to  look  after 
Jamie." 


CHAPTER  X 

A  DINNER,  to  be  really  successful,  cannot  be 
manufactured.  It  must  be  born  from  the 
intelligence  of  the  hostess,  must  by  her  be  guided, 
saved  by  her  deftness  from  the  pitfalls  of  dullness, 
steered  by  her  skill  past  the  deserts  of  silence,  rescued 
by  her  discretion  from  the  rapids  of  Bohemianism. 
With  the  exodus  into  the  drawing-room  it  is  finally 
delivered  from  her  hands,  a  creation  worthy  of  ad- 
miration to  be  remembered  with  approval  by  her 
guests,  or  a  failure  so  dismal  that  it  cannot  reach, 
in  their  memories,  even  a  peaceful  oblivion. 

It  was  due  almost  wholly  to  the  unaided  exertions 
of  Mr.  Stanton  that  Olive's  dinner  did  not  meet  this 
latter  fate,  for  in  its  beginning  it  lacked  spontaneity. 
Its  key  was  subdued. 

Olive  was  ordinarily  a  charming  hostess.  The 
effort  which  she  was  conscious  of  making  to  become 
so  seemed  to  her  well  worth  while,  and  Olive  was 
always  willing  to  do  those  things  which  proved  to  be, 
in  the  end,  worth  while.  Her  invitations  were,  as  a 
result  of  this  effort,  gladly  accepted.  The  Muir 
house  came  to  be  known  throughout  her  set  as  a 
house  which,  although  it  stood  for  the  conventions, 
and  although  it  demanded  rather  a  high  standard 
in  the  personnel  of  its  guests,  nevertheless  could 
be  counted  upon  to  provide  real  entertainment — 
good  food,  quick  talk,  the  prettiest  women,  and  the 
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consciousness,  so  pleasant  to  those  admitted,  that 
there  were  many  who  knocked  for  admittance  in 
vain. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  seemed  to  Olive  per- 
fectly to  be  expected.  Such  a  condition  was  simply 
the  due  of  the  Muir  name  and  the  Muir  position  and 
the  beauty  and  intelligence  of  the  Muir  heiress. 
She  took  it,  as  she  did  so  many  things,  completely  as 
a  matter  of  course,  but  she  rarely  made  the  mistake 
of  relaxing  her  effort  to  keep  it  so.  To-night,  how- 
ever, she  was  too  distrait  to  make  any  effort. 
Elliott  also  proved  unusually  thoughtful  and  sin- 
gularly silent. 

"It  is  plain  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Stanton  to  Olive,  in  a 
confidential  whisper,  "that  there  is  an  undercurrent 
somewhere  hereabout.  It  has  not  yet  hit  me,  but 
I'm  a  sensitive  plant.  I  sniff  it,  I  divine  it.  I  am 
particularly  keen  upon  nosing  out  undercurrents. 
Presently  the  full  force  of  it  will  strike  me,  and  I 
shall  sail  away  in  my  chair." 

Olive  glanced  up  at  him  quickly.  "How  absurd 
of  you,  Bertie!  You  are  talking  nonsense,  as  usual." 

"Oh  no,  I'm  not,  my  dear  girl,"  returned  Mr. 
Stanton.  "I  felt  mystery  in  the  air  the  moment 
you  came  into  the  drawing-room.  There  was  a 
something  intangible,  elusive,  but  a  something, 
nevertheless." 

"Oh!  Then  I  am  in  your  undercurrent?"  queried 
Olive. 

"I  hae  me  doubts  that  you're  the  heart  of  it,"  said 
Bertie. 

"What,  in  plain  English,  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Olive,  exasperated. 

Mr.  Stanton  glanced  about  the  round  table.  His 
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eyes  went  to  Alice  and  lingered,  swerved  to  Elliott, 
then  to  Mrs.  Muir,  and  rested  at  last  upon  Ordway, 
who  sat,  eyes  downcast,  listening  with  attention  to 
Mabel  Seabury. 

"When  did  the  new  little  girl  arrive?"  asked  Mr. 
Stanton,  at  length. 

"Oh,  some  time  ago.     Why?" 

"She  looks  unspoiled.  Quite  a  pretty  little  girl, 
quite  pretty.  Friend  of  yours?"  queried  Bertie. 

"No-o— that  is—     Well,  mother  did  it." 

"Ah!"  said  young  Bertie.     "As  a  treat  for  you?" 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly,"  admitted  Olive. 

"Not  as  a  treat  for  you,"  concluded  Bertie. 
"Well,  I  wonder  why  she  did  it." 

"Why?  Simply  to  give  the  girl  happiness,"  said 
Olive,  shortly.  "Her  mother  and  mine  were  very 
great  friends.  My  mother  wished  to  do  something 
to  make  the  girl  happy,  which  is  very  like  my 
mother.  That  is  all." 

"Not  as  a  treat  for  you."  Young  Bertie  felt  his 
way.  "I  think  we  may  go  farther.  I  think  we  may 
say  against  your  wishes.  You  are  not  keen  upon 
strange  girls,  and  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
ever  known  your  mother  to  consider  making  any  one 
happy  before  yourself,  my  dear  Olive." 

Olive  threw  him  a  startled  glance.  "It  is  the 
first  time,"  she  confirmed  him. 

"Um,"  murmured  young  Bertie.  Again  he 
glanced  across  at  Alice,  and  again  his  eyes  went 
from  her  to  Elliott.  He  started  to  speak  and  then 
thought  better  of  it.  As  before,  he  turned  at  last  to 
Ordway.  For  some  time  he  took  him  in  in  silence, 
and  Olive,  her  eyes  on  her  plate,  waited  for  him  to 
speak. 
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There  was  the  element  of  the  unexpected  about 
young  Bertie.  To  look  at  him,  immaculate,  blond, 
with  a  growing  tendency  toward  the  cherubic  in  out- 
line and  toward  the  scanty  in  the  matter  of  hair,  one 
would  never  give  him  credit  for  interests  more  analyt- 
ical than  the  bestowing  of  a  blue  ribbon  at  the  Horse 
Show  or  the  pulling-off  of  a  boxing-match  at  the 
Empire  City  Athletic  Club.  But  young  Bertie 
concealed  beneath  his  not  unpleasing  exterior  a  very 
real  interest  in  human  beings.  He  possessed  a 
thirsty  curiosity  concerning  their  actions,  motives, 
impulses,  and  emotions. 

As  he  studied  Ordway  across  the  table  with  his 
eyes,  and  Olive,  so  impassive  there  beside  him,  with 
his  mind,  he  became  aware  of  a  quite  enormous 
curiosity  concerning  them  both. 

"The  young  man  across  the  way  there,"  said  he, 
at  length,  to  Olive,  "is  deep."  He  glanced  sidewise 
at  Olive,  but  she  did  not  look  up.  "And  so  are  you 
deep,  my  dear  Olive.  You've  met  each  other  be- 
fore," he  added. 

At  this  Olive  did  look  up.     "  Before?"  she  asked. 

"Before  your  mother  introduced  him  to  you  this 
evening,"  said  Bertie. 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  asked  Olive. 

"Well,  I  happened  to  be  watching  you  when  you 
met,"  elucidated  Mr.  Stanton.  "There  was  the 
something  intangible,  elusive,  about  you  when  you 
came  in  that  started  me.  It  is  not  often  that  I  have 
seen  you  roused,  my  dear  Olive.  You  are  roused 
this  evening.  And  there  was — well,  hardly  an  eager- 
ness about  the  man — he's  too  deep  to  show  eager- 
ness— but  there  was  a  suppressed,  let  us  call  it, 
expectancy.  I  was  reminded  of  the  magnet  and  the 
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steel,  the  roused  magnet  and  the  expectant  steel. 
Oh,  magnets  exert  influences  even  when  they  happen 
to  be  engaged  to  be  married.  They  are  quite  hu- 
man, you  know.  Now,  here's  the  point.  Why 
should  you  be  roused,  and  why  should  he  be — sup- 
pressed if  you  had  never  seen  each  other  before? 
You  have  never  been  roused  over  me  or  over  Jamie 
Seabury,  and  he  could  never  be  suppressed  over 
meeting  our  cute  little  Mabel,  for  instance.  Now, 
could  he?" 

Olive  smiled  in  spite  of  herself.  "You  are  making 
much  out  of  nothing,  Bertie,"  she  said.  "I  have 
seen  Mr.  Ordway  once  before.  There's  no  secret 
about  it.  But  I  did  not  appeal  to  him,  and  he  did 
not — please — me,  and  so  we  agreed  to  go  forward  as 
strangers.  All  your  talk  concerning — eagerness — 
and  what  not  is  pure  moonshine." 

"Moonshine!  Ah!"  said  Bertie.  "And  of  course 
it  is  moonshine  that  he  should  try  so  hard  to  look 
at  you  only  when  you  will  not  notice,"  he  con- 
tinued, unimpressed,  "and  that  you  should  try  so 
hard  not  to  look  at  him  at  all.  Ahem!  I  feel  the 
undercurrent  wetting  my  insteps.  Oh,  I  am  not 
shocked.  I'm  a  philosopher.  But,  Olive,  a  word 
in  your  ear.  He  isn't  a  person  who  can  be  flirted 
with." 

"Suppose,  now,  that  you  eat  your  dinner,"  sug- 
gested Olive,  amiably,  "and  there  seems  to  be  a  lull 
in  the  talk.  You  might  begin  to  try  to  be  enter- 
taining— in  general.  Tell  them  about  your  experi- 
ence with  the  cross-eyed  woman  in  the  Subway. 
Jamie,  here  on  my  right,  needs  taking  in  hand.  He  is 
almost  asleep." 

Mr.  Stanton  felt  afterward  that  simple  justice 
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must  concede  that  he  had  surpassed  himself.  Cer- 
tainly conversation,  which  had  merely  trickled  be- 
fore he  entered  it,  gathered  a  strength  and  a  speed 
which  carried  him  successfully  through  three  of  his 
best  stories.  Mr.  Stanton,  once  well  started,  could 
be  counted  upon  to  continue;  and  Olive,  after  a 
desultory  word  or  two  to  Jamie  Seabury,  relapsed 
once  more  into  the  state  of  dreamy  contemplation 
which  had  held  her  in  its  grip  throughout  the  day. 
Not  once  did  she  glance  across  the  table  toward 
Ordway,  and  not  for  one  moment  was  she  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence.  It  was  only  in  the  drawing- 
room  after  dinner,  when  a  table  had  been  made  up 
at  bridge,  that  she  shook  herself  free  from  the 
unusual  mood. 

She  was  standing  in  the  doorway  leading  to  the 
library  when  Bertie  Stanton  came  to  her  to  make 
his  early  adieu.  Mr.  Stanton  contemplated  her  for 
a  moment  with  a  slow  smile,  and  then  turned  with 
deliberation  to  look  at  Alice  and  Ordway,  who  stood 
talking  earnestly  together  near  the  fireplace. 

"Good  night,  Olive,"  said  Mr.  Stanton,  holding 
out  his  hand.  "I'm  going.  And,  Olive,  I  am  being 
swept  rapidly  along  to  the  De  Forests'  musicale, 
practically  submerged  in  the  undercurrent." 

"Don't  drown,  Bertie,"  said  Olive,  kindly,  "even 
in  your  own  imagination." 

"It's  an  element  in  which  I'm  quite  at  home," 
returned  Mr.  Stanton.  "The  truth  is,  Olive,  that 
you  are  much  too  lovely.  I,  even  I,  positively  enjoy 
looking  at  you.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  my  duty  to 
go  over  and  warn  our  deep  young  friend  from  Ohio, 
say  to  him  casually,  '  Oh  yes,  very  lovely,  but  hard 
as  nails,  and  headed  straight  for  an  opera  box  here 
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in  New  York — would  shrivel  up  and  die  in  a  prim- 
itive soil — ' ' 

"Good  night,  Bertie,"  interrupted  Olive.  "It  is 
only  because  you  are  an  old  friend  and  because  you 
mean  well  that  I  tolerate  your  impertinence  at  all. 
Try  to  subdue  yourself  to  a  whisper  during  the  music 
at  the  De  Forests'.  And  come  in  to  tea  some  after- 
noon soon.  I  want  you  to  dissect  a  new  tempera- 
ment for  me." 

The  library  was  deserted  when  Olive  turned  from 
Mr.  Stanton  and  entered  it.  As  was  her  custom, 
she  crossed  first  to  her  favorite  window  and  stood  for 
a  moment.  Then  she  sank  down  upon  the  window 
seat  wearily.  She  leaned  her  head  against  the  panel- 
ing behind  her  and  closed  her  eyes.  For  a  long  time 
she  waited — for  so  long  a  time  that  she  wondered, 
suddenly,  whether  she  might  not  be  waiting  in  vain. 
But  she  did  not  move.  The  sound  of  a  step  opened 
her  eyes.  Ordway  stood  in  the  doorway.  For  a 
moment  he  looked  at  her.  Then  he  crossed  the  room 
to  the  window  seat. 

"May  I  sit  down?"  he  asked. 

"If  you  like,"  said  Olive. 

There  was  a  simplicity  about  Ordway  which 
ignored  the  usual  preliminaries  to  real  conversa- 
tion. 

"I  missed  you,"  said  he. 

Olive  said  nothing. 

"I  have  been  talking  to  Alice,"  he  went  on,  "or 
rather  Alice  has  been  talking  to  me.  She  has  been 
singing  your  praises.  But  her  version  of  her  visit 
differs  materially  from  your  own,  as  you  sketched 
it  for  me  the  other  day." 

Olive  stirred.  "Why  bring  in  so  constantly  the 
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other  day?"  she  asked,  languidly.  "It  is  not  im- 
portant." 

"It  is  important  to  me,"  he  answered. 

Olive  said  nothing.  She  sat  as  before,  her  head 
against  the  dark  paneling,  her  hands  crossed  in  her 
lap,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dark  little  frozen  garden 
outside  the  long  window. 

"In  fact,"  continued  Ordway,  "Alice's  story  of 
her  visit  was  merely  a  background  for  her  admiration 
of  yourself.  You  seem  to  have  wrought  magic,  put 
some  sort  of  spell  upon  Alice." 

Again  Olive  stirred,  but  she  said  nothing.  For  a 
time  Ordway  looked  at  her  in  silence.  Then,  as 
before,  he  went  on. 

"I  am  puzzled,  in  view  of  my  talk  with  Alice. 
I  cannot  understand  your  attitude  of  the  other  day. 
At  the  time  I  did  not  understand  it.  Why  should 
you  tell  me  what  you  did,  why  should  you  put 
yourself  deliberately  in — so  bad  a  light — before  me? 
Why  did  you?  Because  you  wished  me  not  to  like 
you?  Or  because  you  didn't  care  a  rap  what  I 
might  happen  to  think  of  you?" 

There  was  directness  about  Ordway,  as  well  as 
simplicity. 

"Of  course,  I  need  not  answer  this  at  all  unless  I 
choose,"  said  Olive,  clearly,  her  eyes  still  upon  the 
dark  little  garden.  "I  am  not  in  the  witness  box. 
But  I  will  tell  you.  I  did  it  principally  because  I 
do  not  sail  under  false  colors.  Everything  that  I 
said  the  other  day  happens  to  be  true.  Also,  it  did 
not  matter  to  me — why  should  it  ? — what  you  might 
be  moved  to  think  of  me." 

He  received  this  in  silence.  He  was  silent  for 
so  long  a  space  that  Olive,  in  spite  of  herself,  stole  a 
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glance  at  him  beneath  her  long  lashes.  He  was  still 
looking  straight  at  her  as  before,  and  the  puzzled 
look  had  deepened. 

"The  matter  has  troubled  me,"  he  said,  at  length. 

"It  is  no  concern  of  yours,"  retorted  Olive, 
quickly. 

"It  is  of  some  concern  to  me,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  perhaps,"  admitted  Olive,  "through  Alice. 
One's  friends,  you  know,  are  of  concern  to  us." 

"I  did  not  mean  through  Alice,"  he  answered. 
"I  was  not  thinking — of  Alice." 

"What  I  do,  or  am,  or  hope  to  be  cannot  con- 
cern you  in  the  least,"  said  Olive. 

"It  has  concerned  me,  nevertheless,  to  the  extent 
of  troubling  me — unwarrantably,"  he  answered, 
steadily.  "I  cannot  believe  you  to  be,  as  you 
evidently  wish  me  to  believe,  hard,  selfish,  un- 
worthy." 

"Are  you  preparing  to  refer  once  more,"  asked 
Olive,  sitting  suddenly  upright,  "to  certain  Roman 
ladies  of  your  history  days  ?  Because  if  you  are,  let 
me  warn  you  that  I  have  had  enough  of  them." 

"You  look — Roman — to-night,"  said  Ordway, 
slowly,  "of  Rome  at  her  imperial  best." 

But  Olive  swept  on,  ignoring  his  interruption. 
"I  do  not  relish  criticisms  or  comparisons — from 
you — and  I  listen  to  lectures  from  no  one." 

They  were  facing  each  other  now,  and  at  close 
range.  Olive's  head  against  the  dark  background 
was  instinct  with  life  and  beauty.  Her  eyes  blazed ; 
her  lips  were  set  in  a  scornful  line.  Mr.  Stanton  had 
been  well  within  the  truth  when  he  said  that  Miss 
Muir  was  seldom  roused;  but  that  she  was  roused 
now,  and  completely,  to  anger  at  least,  there  could 
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be  no  question.  She  sat  stiffly  upright,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  his,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  as  fixedly  a 
slow  fire  mounted  in  his  own. 

"I  am  hard,"  continued  Olive,  "and  selfish — but 
it  is  no  concern  of  yours.  I  do  as  I  please.  Re- 
gardless of  others,  I  do  as  I  please.  I  have  done  so 
all  my  life.  I  am  accountable  to  no  one.  I  am  hard. 
I  care  for  very  few  people.  I  am  not  affectionate. 
I  am  not  particularly  lovable.  It  does  not  matter. 
But  I  am  proud,  and  I  do  not  allow  strangers  to 
criticize  me  to  my  face.  Alice  has  made  you  think 
me  something  which  I  am  not.  If  I  am  generous 
it  is  merely  to  please  some  whim  of  my  own,  never 
to  please  other  people." 

"I  do  not  believe  it,"  he  said. 

"Believe  what  you  like,"  retorted  Olive.  "But 
I  know  very  well  what  you  are  thinking.  I  can  see 
it  written  there  plainly  in  your  very  eyes.  It  is 
intolerable,  but  it  is  very  like  a  man.  You  imagine 
that  I  changed  to  Alice  because  you  lectured  me, 
because  you  put  me  in  my  proper  place  and  showed 
me  your  poor  opinion  of  me.  It  is  that  to  which 
you  have  been  leading  up.  You  have  meant, 
by  slow  degrees,  to  enlighten  me  to  myself.  It  is 
very  like  a  man,  and  especially  a  man  so  evidently 
unused  to  women — as  yourself — to  believe  that  a 
word  from  him  to  a  perfect  stranger  will  move  moun- 
tains and  shake  the  habit  of  a  lifetime.  Wonders 
worked  through  your  influence  in  the  first  and  only 
ten  minutes  that  I  ever  saw  you!  The  force  of 
tremendous  personality  upon  a  poor  girl  who  had 
been  following  a  darkened  path  until  you  came,  so 
opportunely,  from  Ohio,  and  illumined  it  for  her! 
Did  you  come  in  just  now  to  illuminate  further? 
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In  a  few  well-chosen  phrases,  to  tell  me  that  all  of 
us  are  better  than  we  seem,  that  upward  endeavor 
is  never  wholly  lost,  to  encourage  me  with  the 
recommendation  of  some  Sunday-school  books,  or 
to  mention,  perhaps,  Messalina  and  the  trials  of  the 
early  Christians?" 

Here  Olive  drew  a  long  breath.  Her  eyes  shone 
in  her  set  face  like  black  jewels,  and  the  white 
impassivity  with  which  he  faced  her  urged  her  on. 
She  ignored  the  pain  in  her  own  breast.  Her  pride 
gripped  her,  resentment  drove  her.  At  the  one  time 
she  was  wreaking  a  double  havoc,  for  it  was  the 
intolerable  fact  that,  whether  he  knew  it  to  be  so  or 
not,  whether  she  denied  it  to  him  or  not,  this  man  had 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting  possessed 
power  over  her.  He  had  roused  her  to  anger,  had 
hurt  her  by  his  criticism,  and  had  since  dominated 
her  thoughts  to  an  extent  which  she  refused  to 
acknowledge  even  to  herself.  For  this  he  must  pay 
even  if,  at  the  same  time,  she  paid  dearly  in  suffer- 
ing herself. 

"I  am  not  in  a  mood  for  the  early  Christians,"  she 
went  on,  her  clear  voice  pitched  low,  "nor  for  any 
further  discussion  concerning  what  I,  myself,  may 
or  may  not  be.  As  this  is,  in  all  probability,  the  last 
time  that  I  shall  see  you,  Mr.  Ordway,  let  me  tell 
you  that  before  you  came  in  the  other  day  I  had 
a  talk  with  Dick  Elliott,  the  man  whom  I  am  to 
marry,  upon  this  same  threadbare  subject  of  Alice 
and  my  treatment  of  her.  What  change  took  place 
in  my  attitude  toward  her  may  be  put  to  Mr. 
Elliott's  credit.  Let  me  tell  you,  finally,  that  I  am 
tired  of  the  subject" — here  the  clear  voice  faltered 
for  the  first  time — "and  tired — tired— 
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"Ofme,"saidOrdway. 

His  face  was  rather  white  and  very  grim  as  he 
stood  up.  "As  I  go  home  to-morrow,  this  is,  very 
definitely,  the  last  time  we  shall  meet.  I  have  no 
intention  of  defending  myself  from  your  charge  save 
to  say  that  I  am  sorry  if  you  believe  it.  I  shall 
remember — "  He  broke  off  suddenly,  and  looked 
down  upon  her  in  silence.  At  something  in  her  face, 
upturned  to  his  own,  he  bent  forward  toward  her,  but 
with  the  instinctive  motion  came  realization.  He 
stepped  back.  "Good  night,  Miss  Muir,"  he  said. 
"Good -by."  After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  held 
out  his  hand. 

And  Olive,  her  face  upturned  to  his,  became  aware 
of  an  impending  desolation,  loss,  suffering,  close 
at  hand.  As  yet  she  felt  none  of  these  things.  Her 
pride  and  her  purpose  held  her.  She  put  both  hands 
behind  her.  She  saw  him  turn  and  cross  the  room. 
She  watched  him  as  he  passed  from  sight  into  the 
drawing-room.  As  yet  she  felt  nothing  except  a 
numbness  of  all  feeling.  But  she  shivered  at  the 
shadow  of  impending  wings.  She  turned  again  to 
her  long  window  and  leaned  her  hot  cheek  against  the 
glass.  She  sat  so  for  a  long  time  without  moving, 
careless  of  her  guests,  wrapped  in  a  blank  absence 
of  all  feeling,  which  she  hoped,  dully,  would  last 
long.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  'Even  as  she  sat 
there  the  impending  shadow  swept  down  and  en- 
compassed her. 


CHAPTER  XI 

GRAY  daylight  crept  in  once  more  through 
Olive's  windows.  The  street  below  stirred 
toward  awakening.  It  echoed  with  the  occasional 
thud  of  a  horse's  hoofs  upon  the  asphalt  or  the  cheery 
whistle  of  a  passing  milkman. 

Objects  within  the  room  began  to  shape  them- 
selves. Olive's  eyes,  instead  of  staring  straight  into 
dense  depths  of  blackness,  now  turned  to  the  dimly 
lighted  square  of  the  open  window,  which  grew  gray 
and  ghostly  when  the  street  lamps  were  suddenly 
obliterated  by  the  peregrinating  Italian  who  was 
hired  by  the  city  for  that  archaic  purpose. 

For  a  long  time  she  watched  this  square  of  window, 
became  aware  of  its  increasing  brightness,  of  the 
early  morning  noises  in  the  street  below,  even  looked 
at  last  toward  a  crumpled  heap  near  by  upon  the 
floor. 

In  dull  surprise  she  looked.  She  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  how  it  came  there.  A  gleam  of  gold  tissue 
caught  the  light;  a  band  of  the  embroidery  which 
edged  the  tunic  spread  itself  delicately  over  the 
floor.  With  an  effort  Olive  tried  to  remember,  to 
detach  her  mind  from  the  hopeless  treadmill  of  her 
thoughts,  long  enough  to  remember. 

She  had  dismissed  Elanna  upon  coming  upstairs, 
had  crouched  for  a  period — she  could  not  even  guess 
at  its  approximate  length — over  the  ashes  of  her  wood 
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fire.  She  had  felt  cold  at  last,  had  shivered,  had 
hurried  out  of  her  clothes  and  dropped  into  her  bed. 
The  gown  lay  as  it  must  have  fallen. 

For  hours  since  she  had  lain  straight  in  her  bed, 
rigid  and  motionless,  her  nails  clasped  tight  into  the 
pink  flesh  of  her  palms,  her  eyes  staring  into  the 
blackness,  holding  herself  quiet  by  the  sheer  force 
of  her  will.  The  pillows  were  not  rumpled ;  the  bed 
coverings  were  not  tossed  and  untidy.  She  had  lain 
too  straight  and  still  for  such  a  result — as  quietly 
and  wellnigh  as  rigidly  as  she  would  lie  some  day 
in  a  narrower  bed. 

During  this  night  she  had  met  suffering,  but 
without  noise,  without  tears.  Unblinking,  she  had 
stared  it  in  the  face.  During  this  night  she  had  met 
her  true  self  as  well,  the  real  Olive  Muir,  whom  she 
had  hitherto  shrugged  into  the  background  of  her 
consciousness  and  refused  to  recognize.  This  Olive 
Muir  she  had  at  last  seen  plainly,  had  faced  bravely, 
without  blinking,  also  without  noise  or  tears.  Dur- 
ing this  night  she  had  met  shame,  and  had  turned 
her  face  into  her  pillow  to  escape  it. 

Her  mother,  her  adoring,  pitiful,  selfless  mother, 
had  stood  before  her,  had  reproached  her  silently. 
Dick,  kind-hearted,  generous,  blundering  Dick,  had 
stood  before  her,  with  Alice  close  beside  him.  How 
had  she  done  by  these?  What  had  she  done  for 
these  in  return? 

And  throughout  the  night  Ordway,  as  he  looked 
when  he  stood  up  to  leave  her  for  the  last  time — for 
the  last  time —  O  tender  Lord,  pity  thy  wayward 
children —  Ordway,  as  he  had  looked,  stricken  and 
white,  when  he  hesitated  and  then  held  out  his  hand 
to  her — to  her,  sitting  there  so  sufficient  unto  herself, 
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driven  by  her  will,  unjust,  knowingly  cruel,  deliber- 
ately, monstrously  false  in  her  accusations  of  him, 
her  trumped-up  accusations  of  him — this  vision  she 
had  stared  in  the  face  and  bitterly  recognized  as  her 
own  handiwork. 

She  had  driven  from  her  with  scourgings  the  man 
whom  she  could  have  loved — she  faced  the  fact 
squarely — the  man,  if  she  had  been  free,  who  might 
have  been  her  master.  She  had  lost  her  chance.  It 
had  been  actually  within  her  grasp ;  and  she,  know- 
ing it  for  what  it  was,  had  opened  her  hand  and  had 
dropped  it  deliberately.  Never  would  it  return  to 
her,  never,  her  chance  for  happiness.  She  had 
dropped  it  deliberately. 

The  gray  square  of  window  was  now  bright  with 
sunshine.  She  heard  movements  within  the  house. 
Suddenly  a  restlessness  seized  her.  She  found  it 
impossible  to  lie  still  longer.  She  was  unable  to  face 
the  usual  routine.  This  morning  she  could  hardly 
face  life  itself. 

She  rose,  dressed  in  feverish  haste,  piled  her  hair 
up  anyhow  with  unaccustomed,  hurrying  fingers. 
She  put  on  a  short-skirted  walking-dress  and  a  close 
little  hat  which  set  well  down  upon  her  head  and 
needed  no  pinning.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  dressed  for  the  street  with  a  purely  mechanical 
precision.  She  did  not  glance  at  her  mirror.  She 
caught  up  her  furs  and  wrapped  the  scarf  about  her 
as  she  hurried  downstairs. 

At  the  drawing-room  door  stood  a  startled  parlor 
maid.  The  sight  of  Miss  Muir  at  this  time  of  the 
morning  threw  the  domestic  world  completely  off  its 
balance.  Miss  Muir,  dressed,  going  out,  and  Elanna 
sitting  downstairs  with  her  elbow  on  the  table  and 
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her  second  cup  of  coffee  in  leisurely  preparation  as 
Kate  had  left  her  a  few  moments  since?  The  girl's 
mouth  dropped  open,  and  her  dust  cloth  hung  limp 
in  her  hand. 

"Oh,  Kate,"  said  Olive,  "I've  a  wretched  head- 
ache. I'm  going  out.  What  are  you  staring  at?" 

"Why,  nothin',  Miss,"  gulped  Kate.  "You  do 
look  white,  Miss." 

"I  feel — white.  But  the  skies  are  not  falling," 
said  Olive,  sharply.  The  girl's  wonder  irritated  her. 
"Don't  bother  about  the  door,  thank  you,"  she 
added  more  kindly.  "I  will  let  myself  out." 

The  thought  of  going  to  any  one  for  help  in  her 
suffering  did  not  occur  to  Olive.  She  was  not  com- 
municative. She  did  not  know  how  to  be  confiden- 
tial even  with  her  mother.  All  her  life  she  had 
managed  her  affairs  with  success,  and  she  did  not 
now  think  of  seeking  advice.  Help  she  had  never 
needed.  Advice  she  had  never  taken.  She  had 
stood  securely  alone. 

She  crossed  to  the  Park  and  walked  up  to  the 
reservoir.  Save  for  a  stray  policeman  now  and 
then,  the  Park,  when  she  entered  it,  was  deserted,  but 
by  the  time  she  had  circled  the  reservoir  there  were 
people  about — business  men  doing  a  constitutional 
down  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Street  station  of  the 
Elevated  Railroad;  early  riders  dashing  along  the 
bridle  paths ;  nursemaids  pushing  round-eyed  babies, 
wrapped  in  furs,  in  English  perambulators;  groups 
of  rosy  girls,  laden  with  books,  who  were  crossing  the 
Park  to  the  great  city  Normal  School  on  the  east  side. 

With  characteristic  New  York  apathy  in  the  matter 
of  passers-by  none  of  these  people  remarked  Olive. 
A  white-faced  girl,  whose  eyes  were  shadowed  with 
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pain,  who  was  dressed  with  an  extreme  of  simplicity 
save  for  the  richness  of  her  furs,  was  no  extraordinary 
sight.  And  Olive,  in  her  turn,  saw  the  round-eyed 
babies  and  the  rosy  girls  through  a  haze  of  suffering 
which  blurred  her  vision.  They  seemed  to  her 
vanishing  figures  in  an  unreal  world. 

She  walked  steadily  for  two  hours,  with  the  dogged 
determination  to  fight  down  and  master  the  torture. 
Then  she  turned  toward  home. 

In  spite  of  her  absorption,  there  seemed  something 
unusual  in  Binner's  manner  as  he  opened  the  door 
for  her.  His  broad  English  face  had  lost  its  placid- 
ity. His  eyes  avoided  hers  with  an  almost  furtive 
haste. 

With  her  entrance  into  the  house  the  daze  dropped 
from  Olive.  Her  nerves,  sharpened  by  the  long 
vigil,  thrillingly  awakened  by  her  pain,  forced  her 
into  a  state  of  acute  consciousness.  She  had  the 
momentary  impression,  as  she  stepped  over  the 
threshold,  that  her  body  was  strung  upon  a  wire  so 
tightly  drawn  that  if  a  sudden  strain  were  put  upon 
any  portion  of  it  the  wire  would  snap.  What  the 
result  of  such  a  snapping  would  be  she  did  not  have 
time  to  conjecture. 

Binner's  face  arrested  her  attention.  Never  before 
in  the  years  of  his  service  with  her  mother  had  it 
occurred  to  her  that  Binner's  face  might  have  ex- 
pression. She  would  as  easily  have  expected  it  from 
the  tall  clock  behind  him.  But  to-day  she  stopped 
still  and  looked  at  him. 

"What  is  it,  Binner?"  she  asked. 

He  closed  the  door  carefully  before  he  answered. 
"Mrs.  Muir,"  said  Binner,  "wished  me  to  say — " 
There  he  stuck  fast. 
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"It's  all  right,  Binner,"  said  Olive.  "Has  my 
mother  been  anxious  about  me?" 

"Yes,  Miss — that  is —  Will  you  go  upstairs, 
Miss  Olive?  Mrs.  Muir  wishes  you  to  go  directly 
up." 

"Yes,  of  course.     Are  you — ill,  Binner?" 

' '  No,  Miss.  Thank  you,  Miss.  Mrs.  Muir  wished 
me  to  ask  you  to  go  directly  up." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  assented  Olive  once  more. 
She  moved  toward  the  broad  stairway.  Then  she 
turned  to  look  back  at  Binner.  He  stood  by  the 
door,  leaning  forward,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back,  his  head  bent.  Very  plainly,  he  was  listening. 
At  Olive's  pause  he  jerked  himself  upright  and 
became  absorbed  with  the  catch  on  the  heavy  door. 

But  Olive  stood  very  still.  Then  she  turned  from 
the  stairway  and  walked  to  the  drawing-room.  The 
large  doors  leading  to  the  library  beyond  were  shut. 

After  a  pause  of  hesitation  Olive  moved  forward. 
Immediately  she  found  Binner  beside  her. 

"Don't,  Miss!"  he  ejaculated,  his  breath  short. 
"Mrs.  Muir  wished  me  to  ask  you — ' 

Olive  cut  him  short  coolly.  "You  have  asked  me, 
Binner,"  she  said.  "Several  times  you  have  asked 
me.  I  understand  perfectly.  Thank  you  very 
much." 

"But — "  began  Binner,  wretchedly. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Olive.  "You  have  delivered 
your  message." 

She  walked  to  the  closed  doors.  It  was  so  unusual 
for  them  to  be  so  that  she  stood  still  an  instant  look- 
ing at  them.  It  was  her  immediate  impulse  to  open 
the  door,  but  she  did  not  obey  the  impulse.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation  she  knocked  lightly. 
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There  came  no  sound  from  within.  An  instant 
longer  Olive  hesitated.  Then  she  opened  the  door. 

There  were  three  people  in  the  room ;  but  her  eyes 
swept  past  Mrs.  Muir,  seated  before  the  writing- 
table  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  past  Alice, 
white-cheeked,  heavy-eyed,  hovering  beside  her,  to 
the  third  figure,  and  there  fastened  themselves. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  rather  shabbily  dressed,  white- 
haired,  somewhat  beyond  middle  age.  He  leaned 
against  the  mantel  shelf  not  ungracefully,  achieving 
the  effect  of  choosing  his  position  more  for  its 
picturesque  value  than  from  necessity  for  support. 
His  face  was  drained  of  all  color.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  in  an  expressionless  stare  upon  herself. 

The  surprise  of  his  presence  carried  with  it  a 
distinct  element  of  shock.  Olive,  loosening  the  furs 
about  her  throat  as  she  looked  him  over,  drew  her 
brows  together  in  a  puzzled  frown.  The  closed 
doors,  Binner's  transparent  attempt  to  keep  her  out, 
had  irritated  her.  A  shrinking  quality  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  two  women,  an  easy  insolence  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  figure  leaning  against  the  mantel  shelf, 
roused  her. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  she  asked, 
curtly.  "Who  is  this  person?" 

At  her  entrance  Mrs.  Muir  had  risen  hurriedly 
from  her  chair,  and  now  stood  before  it,  motionless, 
with  Alice  at  her  side.  Olive,  with  a  glance,  meas- 
ured their  stricken  silence.  Then  her  eyes  went 
back  to  the  man. 

He  had  left  his  position  against  the  mantel  shelf. 
With  an  uncertain  step  he  moved  forward.  Un- 
steadily he  stopped  himself  before  the  girl  at  the 
doorway  and  looked  at  her  with  dull  curiosity. 
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"So,"  said  he  at  length,  "so— it's  the  fine  lady." 

"Who  are  you,"  said  Olive,  "that  you  have  been 
frightening  these  women?  What  are  you  doing 
here?" 

"Never  you  mind — fine  lady,"  said  the  man. 

"Not  mind,"  flashed  Olive,  "when  I  come  into  the 
house  and  find  you  in  possession?  I  warn  you  that 
I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  mind." 

"You'd  better— drop  it,  fine  lady,"  suggested  the 
man. 

"Why  do  you  call  me  that?"  demanded  Olive. 
"How  do  you  know  who  I  am?  I've  never  seen  you 
before  in  my  life."  She  turned  swiftly.  "Mother, 
what  does  it  mean — you  and  Alice  shutting  your- 
selves away  from  me  like  this?  I  don't  understand. 
How  could  this  man  get  into  the  house  at  all?" 

Mrs.  Muir,  her  eyes  on  Olive's  face,  moved  a  book 
forward  upon  the  writing-table.  She  was  white  to 
the  lips.  "Hush,  dear,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  barely 
audible.  ' '  Don't  you — see  ? ' ' 

I '.  Olive's  eyes  swerved  to  the  girl  at  her  side,  and  she 
drew  a  deep  breath.  This,  then,  was  Alice's  father. 
This  was  the  family  disgrace,  the  subject  glossed 
over.  This  was  the  reason  they  pitied  the  mother 
and  were  kind  to  the  daughter.  At  another  time 
Olive  might  have  pitied  them  herself,  might  have 
pitied  any  one  who  must  endure  a  shame  like  this, 
but  at  the  moment  there  was  no  room  in  her  heart 
for  pity.  The  moment  itself  was  the  direct  result 
of  her  mother's  action.  It  was  what  might  have 
been  expected  when  promiscuous  girls  were  taken  up. 
All  her  old  revolt  at  the  situation  flamed  into  life 
anew,  and  she  was  blind  to  the  miserable  appeal  of 
the  girl's  eyes,  to  the  shame  which  lay  like  a  blight 
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upon  the  young  face.  She  turned  to  the  man  once 
more. 

"Why  have  you  come  here?"  she  demanded. 

But  Mrs.  Muir  interposed.  "He  came — to  see 
Alice,"  she  said,  hurriedly. 

"To  see  Alice,  in  this  condition,"  said  Olive, 
"forcing  himself  upon  us  as  well?  What  must  he 
suppose  we  are  made  of  to  allow  such  a  thing  without 
protest  ?  Does  he  imagine  that  we  will  tolerate  him 
for  a  moment?" 

"Olive — Olive,"  begged  Mrs.  Muir.  She  drew 
near,  touched  the  girl's  sleeve. 

But  Olive  paid  no  heed.  She  was  looking  at  the 
man,  and  in  her  eyes  there  was  cold  anger. 

"You  come  bullying  here.  You  frighten  my 
mother,"  said  Olive,  breathing  quickly.  "It  is  too 
much!  We  need  not,  we  will  not  stand  it!" 

"I  haven't — -frightened  anybody,"  said  the  man, 
sullen  eyes  upon  her  own. 

"Olive,"  breathed  Mrs.  Muir;  but  the  girl  shook 
off  her  hand. 

She  stepped  forward  to  the  writing-table.  With 
a  swift  motion  she  pushed  aside  the  book  which  Mrs. 
Muir  had  moved  forward.  Beneath  it  lay  a  folded 
square  of  gray  paper.  She  swept  it  up,  shook  it  open, 
glanced  over  it,  threw  it  back  upon  the  table.  Her 
lips  whitened.  She  walked  forward  to  the  man. 

"A  check  made  out  to  your  order,"  she  said. 
"Hundreds  of  dollars  from  my  mother  to  you!  And 
you  dare  to  say  that  she  has  not  been  frightened  into 
giving  it!" 

"It's  due  me,"  protested  the  man.  "It's  been 
due  me — for  years.  I  needed  it — came  t'  get  it. 
I  tell  you  you  don't  know  anything  'bout  what  it 
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means  to  need  money — bad.     Any  one's  got  a  right 
to  call  for  money  that's — owing  to  'em!" 

' '  Money  due  you  for  years ! ' '  cried  Olive.  ' '  Money 
owing  from  a  woman  like  my  mother  to — you — for 
years?  It  is  not  possible!  It  is  not  true!  This 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  blackmail!  You  are 
not  so  far  gone  but  that  you  frighten  women  to  some 
purpose.  You  make  it  pay.  I'm  going  to  have 
you  put  out  of  the  house!"' 

"Olive,"  cried  Mrs.  Muir,  in  a  frenzied  voice,  "I 
beg  of  you  not  to  do  this !  Let  the  man  go  quietly. 
Let  me  talk  to  him  alone — or  Alice.  If  you  have 
never  listened  to  me  before  do  so  now!  I  beg — 
I  entreat —  You  do  not  know — " 

"I  know  enough,"  said  Olive,  her  eyes  never  leav- 
ing the  man's  face.  "I  know  that  he  has,  somehow, 
forced  you  into  giving  him  money— 

"You'd  better  not  push  me  too  far,"  put  in  the 
man. 

"Olive,  think  of  Alice,"  begged  Mrs.  Muir,  "poor 
little  Alice,  who  has  done  you  no  harm!  Think  of 
me,  of  the  woman  who  loves  you  so — who  entreats — " 

But  the  girl  was  possessed  by  a  rage  which  con- 
sumed her.  Her  eyes  blazed  in  the  white  fury  of  her 
face.  Her  very  lips  were  gray. 

' '  Why  entreat — for  him  ? ' '  she  said,  clearly.  ' '  Why 
ally  yourself — with  him?  Because  we  are  a  house- 
hold of  women,  he  has  thought  to  extort  money! 
He  very  nearly  succeeded.  The  moment  I  came 
into  the  room  I  knew  that  you  were  afraid!  But  I 
am  not.  Why  plead  for  him?  A  man  who  will 
creep  in  through  a  kindness  to  his  daughter  with  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money  which  he  says  is  'due ' 
him!  As  jewels  are  'due'  a  thief  in  the  night!" 
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She  pushed  an  electric  button  beside  the  door. 
Not  for  one  moment  did  her  eyes  leave  those  of 
the  man  before  her.  Not  for  one  moment  did  the 
man,  sobered  by  now,  look  away  from  her  face. 

' '  You'd  better  go  slow, ' '  he  warned  her.  * '  Taking 
what's  really  owing  to  you  ain't  blackmail!  And 
what  do  you  care  for  a  few  hundreds?" 

"Nothing  whatever,"  said  Olive.  "But  I  care 
considerably  about  your  method  of  getting  them." 

She  turned  at  Binner's  noiseless  entrance.  "I 
rang,  Binner,"  she  said.  "I  want  you  to  send  for  a 
policeman." 

Mrs.  Muir  sank  into  a  chair.  Alice  cried  out,  with 
her  hand  held  over  her  mouth  to  hush  herself  to 
silence.  But  Binner  knew  where  his  authority  lay. 
He  looked  only  at  Olive. 

"If  any  one's  been  annoyin'  you,  Miss,"  said 
Binner,  anxiously,  "I  think  I  can  manage  'im  my- 
self without  bringing  in  the  cops." 

"It  isn't  merely  a  question  of  annoyance,  Binner," 
said  Olive.  "It  is — more  serious  than  that.  Send 
David  down  the  block  for  a  policeman.  Then  come 
up  to  the  hall  again." 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  room  with  Binner's  exit. 
Mrs.  Muir  had  sunk  down  into  her  chair,  face  hid- 
den. Alice,  wide-eyed,  trembling,  stood  impotently 
wringing  her  hands.  But  Olive  looked  at  neither 
of  these.  As  before,  she  looked  only  at  the  man. 
As  before,  he  looked  back  at  her. 

Suddenly  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Well," 
said  he,  "if  that's  the  way  you  look  at  it — if  it  seems 
that  bad  to  you—"  He  walked  over  to  the  table, 
jerked  up  the  folded  paper,  with  his  eyes  set  upon 
Olive's  face,  tore  it  across.  The  two  slips  fluttered 
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from  his  unsteady  hands  to  the  floor.  "Now,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  he  said. 

"That  doesn't  alter  the  case,"  returned  Olive. 
"You  did  that  simply  because  you  are  beginning  to  be 
afraid." 

"So  that's  the  way  you  see  it,  is  it?"  said  he. 
"Well,  that  wasn't  the  reason.  I  tore  it  up— 
because — well,  I  used  to  be  decent." 

Olive  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"If  I  agree  to  get  out  quietly,  without  any  fuss, 
will  you  let  the  matter  drop?"  asked  the  man. 

"No,"  said  Olive. 

"If  I  agree  never  to  come  back." 

"No,"  said  Olive,  "for  you  would  come  back. 
You'd  reach  my  mother  without  my  knowledge. 
Rather  than  let  anything  like  this  happen  again 
she'd  support  you  for  life,  and  you  know  it!" 

"Because  of  Alice,"  said  the  man.  "Let  it  drop 
— because  of  Alice." 

"No,"  said  Olive. 

"Well,  then,  have  it  your  own  way.  But  first 
hear  what  I've  got  to  say,"  he  cried;  but  he  found 
himself  pushed  furiously  aside. 

;  Alice  had  darted  forward,  had  flung  herself  be- 
tween the  two  at  the  doorway.  With  her  head 
thrown  back,  she  faced  Olive. 

"I've  stood  it  as  long  as  I  can,"  she  cried,  wildly. 
"I'm  going  to  tell — to  TELL — to  make  you  hear  the 
truth  at  last.  Do  you  know  who  this  man  is? 
He's  your  father!  He's  your  own  father  as  well  as 
mine!  He's  no  criminal.  He's  not  a  blackmailer. 
Even  if  he  were,  he's  your  FATHER,  I  tell  you.  You're 
not  Olive  Muir  at  all.  You're  Olive  Prentice !  You 
were  taken  when  you  were  a  baby  and  adopted  by 
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Mrs.  Muir.  That's  the  reason  she  was  frightened. 
She  thought  he'd  tell.  But  he  didn't!  He  didn't! 
He  isn't  so  low  as  you've  thought  him!  That's  the 
reason  I  was  asked  down  here.  I've  stood  by, 
hoping,  praying  that  you  might  have  one  spark  of 
mercy  for  him,  one  heart  beat  of  pity  for  me,  but 
you  hadn't!  You  hadn't!  Justice  was  what  you 
demanded  at  any  price.  Justice !  It  is  being  meted 
out  to  you  now — through  me,  whom  you  have  over- 
looked— through  him,  whom  you  have  despised!" 

In  her  frenzy  she  caught  Olive  by  the  shoulders 
and  looked  close  into  her  face. 

"Now,  what  will  you  say?  What  will  you  do? 
What  will  you  tell  the  servant  when  he  has  done  your 
errand?  How  will  you  face  your  world — now? 
Don't  you  hear  me?  Can't  you  speak?  What  do 
you  think  of  having  this  man  for  a  father?  Have 
I  drawn  one  drop  of  blood  from  your  heart  of  stone  ? 
Answer  me!  Speak  to  me!  Don't  look  at  me  like 
that !  I  can't  bear  it !  Speak — so  that  I  may  know 
that  I  have  not  killed  you !  Mrs.  Muir,  she  is  sink- 
ing away  from  my  hands.  She  is  falling!  I  cannot 
hold  her.  Mrs.  Muir — come  quickly!  Help  me! 
Olive!  Olive — forgive  me!  Olive — my  sister!  Oh, 
what  have  I  done?  What  have  I  done?" 


CHAPTER  XII 

'"THE  tall  clock  in  the  entrance  hall  proceeded 
1  upon  its  even  way.  It  chimed  the  hours  very 
deliberately;  it  marked  the  half  hours  very  music- 
ally. A  mere  instrument  of  time,  it  was  as  un- 
emotional as  time  itself,  as  little  moved  by  joy  or 
suffering,  as  unhurried  even  upon  days  of  sudden 
misery,  as  mechanically  insistent  upon  recording 
its  proper  quota  of  minutes  and  seconds. 

Upon  the  surface  of  affairs  Mrs.  Muir's  household 
also  proceeded  upon  its  even  way,  but  below  the 
surface  there  was  complete  upheaval.  Binner  knew 
of  it;  Elanna  knew  of  it.  Elanna  had  been  sum- 
moned by  Mrs.  Muir  in  frantic  haste  when  Olive 
fell.  Elanna  had  known  at  once  what  to  do,  had 
flown  to  the  dining-room  for  a  decanter,  had  brought 
water  in  a  basin  from  the  butler's  pantry,  had  thrown 
wide  open  the  windows.  Elanna  had  kept  her 
head. 

"Sure,  it's  nothin'  at  all,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Muir. 
"There's  color  in  her  lips  already,  ma'am.  Didn't 
you  never  see  a  person  faint  before?  Mrs.  Dorney's 
sister  Maggie  would  faint  as  soon  as  look  at  you  and 
go  to  a  dance  the  same  evenin'.  If  you  will  kindly 
give  me  a  cushion  I'll  slip  it  under  her  head.  There, 
there —  It's  no  wonder — she  with  no  breakfast,  and 
out  so  early,  walkin'  herself  to  death  very  like. 
There,  she's  stirring,  ma'am;  she's  coming  to  her- 
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self.  Drink  a  drop  of  this,  Miss  Olive — do,  there's 
a  dear." 

At  length  the  blue  eyes  opened  suddenly  wide, 
looked  up  blankly  into  the  maid's  face  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  with  realization,  about  the  room  in  a 
sudden  terror. 

"You're  comin'  around  nicely,  Miss  Olive," 
said  Elanna,  as  Olive's  eyes  closed  once  more. 
"You've  had  a  bit  of  a  turn,  but  you're  gettin'  the 
grand  color  now.  D'ye  see,  ma'am,  she's  looking 
more  natural.  Fresh  air  does  it,  and  cold  water — ' 

"Elanna,"  said  Mrs.  Muir  at  length,  "is  there — 
need — for  a  doctor?  Because  I  will  send — if  you 
say  so." 

"A  doctor  for  a  bit  of  a  turn?"  said  Elanna,  purs- 
ing her  lips  and  bathing  Olive's  forehead.  "I 
shouldn't  say  there  was  any  need  for  one,  ma'am. 
And  Miss  Olive  hates  doctors." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Muir.  "I— I  think  I 
will  go  upstairs,  Elanna.  Miss  Olive  hates  scenes 
also.  She  will  feel  better  to — come  to  herself — alone 
with  you.  I  will  send  Binner  down.  As  soon  as  she 
is  able  take  her  up  to  her  room — you  and  Binner." 

"But  Miss  Olive  will  ask  for  you,  ma'am,"  put  in 
Elanna.  "She  always  does." 

"I  think — not  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Muir,  with  an 
effort.  "  I  am  sure  she  will  not — to-day.  But  if  she 
should,  if  she  should  even  look  about  for  me  with- 
out speaking,  come  for  me  at  once  without  delay. 
Come  quickly.  I  shall  be — waiting.  Do  you  think 
she  is  better?" 

"I  know  she  is  better,  ma'am,"  said  Elanna. 

"I  will  go,  then,  at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Muir. 

She  moved  a  step  nearer.     For  a  moment  she 
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stooped  over  Olive  and  looked  long  into  her  face, 
but  she  did  not  touch  her.  Much  as  she  longed  to 
send  the  maid  away  and  to  gather  the  girl  into  her 
arms,  she  did  not  touch  even  a  fold  of  her  gown. 
But  she  took  up  Olive's  hat  from  the  floor  and 
brushed  it  carefully,  and  picked  up  her  muff  and 
the  fur  scarf  which  matched  it.  Holding  them 
against  her  breast,  she  left  the  room. 

Elanna,  alone  with  Olive,  pursed  her  lips  into  a 
tight  little  knot  and  bathed  the  girl's  face  and 
throat.  Her  thoughts  kept  pace  with  the  deft  mo- 
tion of  her  hands.  Elanna  from  the  first  day  had 
disapproved  of  the  introduction  of  Miss  Prentice 
into  the  household.  Elanna  had  noticed  Olive's 
resistance  to  it,  had  observed  with  astonishment  and 
disapproval  Olive's  withdrawal  of  resistance.  Elanna 
had  sensed  trouble  from  the  moment  of  the  girl's 
coming,  and  to-day  trouble  had  very  certainly  ar- 
rived. And  not  trouble  alone.  Mystery  .accom- 
panied it,  and  Elanna  was  Irish  enough  to  respect 
mystery.  That  Miss  Muir  should  faint  was  un- 
precedented, but  that  Mrs.  Muir  should  go  off 
upstairs  and  leave  her  daughter  thus  was  so  strange 
that  Elanna  would  have  denounced  it  as  impossible 
if  her  own  eyes  had  not  beheld  it. 

Binner's  noiseless  entrance  provided  an  outlet  for 
her  rising  indignation  with  the  situation. 

"And  will  you  kindly  tell  me,  Mr.  Binner,"  de- 
manded Elanna,  in  a  sharp  whisper,  "what's  the 
meaning  of  all  this  here?" 

"Meaning?"  echoed  Binner,  wiping  his  forehead. 
"Ask  me  something  easy.  Eleven  years  have  I 
been  with  Mrs.  Muir.  Oh,  we've  had  events  in  our 
time.  Mr.  Muir's  funeral.  I  recollect  placing  camp 
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chairs  at  the  time  in  the  pantry  back  of  the  dining- 
room.  And  once  we  had  a  cook  removed  in  a  patrol 
wagon — a  French  cook,  it  was,  who  shouted  their 
national  hanthem  while  the  cops  carted  her  out. 
And  some  of  the  plate  was  stolen  six  years  back  by 
a  useful  man  I  put  on.  But  we  looks  for  accidents 
to  happen  in  eleven  years,  Miss  Maguire.  One 
expects  deaths  in  the  family  and  trouble  below  stairs. 
It's  nature,  that's  what  it  is — nature.  But  this  mess 
to-day  ain't  nature.  It's  a  shockin'  bad  himitation 
of  it,  that's  what  it  is." 

"Well,  what  began  it?"  interrupted  Elanna, 
impatiently,  her  eyes  on  Olive's  face.  "She  " — with 
a  nod  of  her  head  toward  Olive — "don't  faint  be- 
cause she's  had  no  breakfast." 

"The  gentleman  above  stairs  began  it,"  said 
Binner. 

Elanna  turned  to  face  him,  and  her  eyes  grew 
round.  "A  gentleman — a  guest?"  she  asked. 

"The  kind  of  guest  what  comes  uninvited,  and  is 
taken  in  until  he  is  in  a  condition  to  leave  without 
bein'  carried,"  returned  Binner;  "at  least,  that's  my 
idea  of  it.  He's  asleepin'  it  hoff  now  in  the  four- 
poster  in  the  green  room." 

"The  Lord  save  us!"  ejaculated  Elanna. 
"Drunk?" 

"Soused,"   responded   Binner.     Then   he  leaned 
confidentially  nearer.     "Miss  Prentice's  father,"  he 
whispered  into  Elanna's  cocked  ear. 
•,    "The  Lord  save  us!"  muttered  Elanna  once  more. 

"Mrs.  Muir  gave  me  strict  orders  to  keep  Miss 
Olive  out  of  the  room.  Well,  you  know  Miss  Olive's 
way.  The  king  in  his  coronation  coach  wouldn't 
stop  her  if  she  made  up  her  mind  to  a  thing." 
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Elanna  nodded. 

"Well,  she  saw  him,  and  they  had  some  words. 
She  even  went  so  far  as  to  order  in  a  policeman. 
David  scoured  the  block,  but  with  no  success.  When 
I  came  up  again,  here  she  lay,  with  her  face  like  death. 
Mrs.  Muir  sent  my  gentleman  off  upstairs  with  me. 
'Take  him  away,'  she  says  to  me.  I  will  say  that  he 
came  like  a  baby.  And  Miss  Prentice  ran  up 
ahead  of  us,  cryin'  as  if  her  heart  would  break — " 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Elanna.  "I  knew  it.  God 
help  us!  It's  all  that  girl.  For  days  now  I've  seen 
a  change  comin'  to  us  as  clear  as  print  in  my  tea- 
cup—" 

"Well,  I'd  like  a  word  with  you;  I'd  like  your 
opinion,  Miss  Maguire,"  said  Binner,  still  leaning 
confidentially  near.  "Now,  you're  fond  of  Miss 
Olive,  that  you  can't  deny.  And  after  eleven  years 
a  man  gets  to  feel  hidentified  with  a  family — a  man 
that  isn't  a  wooden  Indian,  so  to  speak.  He  takes 
his  pride  in  the  family  and  wishes  them  well.  He 
keeps  his  mouth  shut  about  their  troubles.  They 
all  have  'em,  God  knows.  Now  what  do  you  say  to 
our  keepin'  our  mouths  shut  about  this  here — " 
Binner  shut  one  eye  slowly  and  pointed  to  the  floor. 
' '  You're  on,  I  see,  Miss  Maguire.  What  do  you  say  ? 
Is  it  reasonable?" 

"Sure,  it's  reasonable,"  assented  Elanna.  "That 
Katy  would  have  it  down  the  length  of  the  block  by 
evening,  and  headlines  with  photographs  in  the 
Joined  by  to-morrow  morning.  I'll  keep  me  mouth 
shut —  S-s-t!"  Elanna  held  up  one  hand.  "She's 
stirring." 

Binner  withdrew  to  the  drawing-room.  Elanna 
knelt  beside  Olive  in  silence.  The  blue  eyes 
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opened  and  stared  up  at  her  a  moment  before  Olive 
spoke. 

"Elanna,"  said  Olive,  "am  I  lying  on  the  floor?" 

"With  a  cushion  under  your  head,  my  dear,"  said 
Elanna,  "and  the  neck  of  your  blouse  soakin'  wet. 
It's  past  now,  but  you've  been  having  a  bit  of  a  turn. 
As  soon  as  you  feel  the  strength  for  it  we  will  get 
you  up  to  your  room  and  I'll  put  you  to  bed,  my 
dear." 

Olive  lifted  one  hand  slowly  and  laid  the  palm  of  it 
upon  her  eyes.  Then  she  raised  herself  upon  one 
elbow  and  glanced  about  the  room.  Elanna  sprang 
up  to  help  her;  Binner  hurried  forward. 

"Is  there — anybody  here?"  asked  Olive.  "I 
heard  some  one — whispering.  Send — every  one — 
away — " 

"It  was  only  Binner,  Miss  Olive — and  me,  my 
dear,"  said  Elanna. 

"Ah,"  said  Olive.  "Binner,  give  me  your  hand. 
Thank  you.  That  is — such  a  help.  And  now  I  will 
go  up  to  my  room  immediately — if  you  will  take  me." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THROUGHOUT  the  day  Olive  lay  with  closed 
eyes  in  a  darkened  room.  No  echo  of  the  hurry- 
ing footsteps  which  passed  her  outer  door  reached  her 
ears.  No  curiosity  concerning  the  immediate  out- 
come for  Alice  or  her  father  crossed  her  mind. 
Beyond  the  grateful  fact  of  their  absence  from  her 
own  range  of  vision  she  did  not  concern  herself. 

But  around  and  about  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Muir 
during  the  long  day  her  whirling  thoughts  beat 
ceaselessly — Mrs.  Muir,  in  the  light  of  the  stupefy- 
ing revelation;  Mrs.  Muir,  illumined  by  the  glare 
of  the  incredible  truth;  Mrs.  Muir,  in  the  altered 
relation  to  herself.  And  close  beside  this  figure, 
dominating  it,  overshadowing  it,  pushing  it  at  times 
completely  out  of  place,  stood  one  other — the  girl 
who  had  been  Olive  Muir,  who  was  Olive  Muir  no 
longer;  the  girl  whose  whole  existence  had  been 
built  upon  a  sham  foundation,  whose  pride  was  a 
mockery,  whose  selfishness  was  .a  curse,  whose  real 
inheritance  was  obscurity,  poverty,  and  disgrace. 

Of  Mrs.  Muir's  present  feeling,  of  her  inevitable 
anguish  as  she  waited  in  vain  for  a  sign  from  the 
darkened  room,  she  took  no  thought.  To-day, 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  revelation,  did  not  exist  for 
her.  The  bed  upon  which  she  lay,  the  satin  coverlet 
upon  which  her  hands  were  folded,  the  room,  flower- 
scented,  cool  and  dim,  even  the  capable  Elanna  and 
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the  deftly  moving  hands  which  almost  reached  the 
blinding  pain  back  of  her  eyelids,  the  pain  which  she 
felt  without  noticing — none  of  these  things  existed 
for  her.  She,  herself,  lived  but  as  a  figure  in  her  own 
brain.  The  incredible  truth,  the  impossible  truth! 
The  effort  to  accept  it  pushed  her  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  details  of  to-day.  She  traveled,  lying  there 
in  her  beautiful  room,  a  path  which  led  through  the 
years  that  were  gone. 

Throughout  the  day  Mrs.  Muir,  in  the  intervals 
when  she  was  not  actively  needed  above,  would  find 
herself,  without  conscious  volition  of  her  own,  creep- 
ing her  way  down  the  sweep  of  the  curving  staircase, 
to  stand  for  long  moments  at  a  time  outside  Olive's 
closed  door.  More  than  once  Elanna,  coming  out, 
found  her  patiently  there. 

"I  think  she's  asleep,  ma'am,"  whispered  the  maid. 
"She's  lying  very  still  just  now,  not  restlesslike." 

"Would  she — would  she  consent  to  see  the  doctor, 
Elanna?"  hesitated  Mrs.  Muir.  "I  have  had  him 
called  for  Miss  Prentice.  He  is  in  the  house  now. 
If  Miss  Olive  is  really  ill — " 

But  the  maid  shook  her  head  with  decision. 
"'Keep  every  one  away,'  was  her  first  orders  to  me, 
ma'am.  'Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  Dr.  Bristow,  Miss 
Olive?'  says  I  once.  'Just  to  hearten  you  up  like?' 
'Dr.  Bristow,'  says  she,  very  quiet — 'if  you  bring 
Dr.  Bristow  into  this  room  to-day  to  hearten  me 
up  I'll  kill  him,'  says  she,  'and  let  you  dispose  of  the 
body !  Don't  speak  of  him  again !' " 

Mrs.  Muir  received  this  in  silence. 

"Hasn't  she  even — asked — for  me?"  she  ventured 
at  last. 

"She    hasn't    spoken    since,    ma'am,"    returned 
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Elanna.  "She'll  sure  ask  as  soon  as  she  thinks  of 
it,"  she  added,  her  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Muir's  face. 

"Does  she  seem  —  queer,  Elanna,  light-headed, 
feverish?" 

"Her  head's  as  cool  as  me  own,  Mrs.  Muir,"  said 
Elanna,  "but  she's  got  her  ideas,  Miss  Olive  has, 
like  every  one  else.  Only  hers  are  a  bit  stronger  than 
other  people's.  To-day  it's  to  be  left  alone.  And 
if  you  should  ask  me,  ma'am,  I'd  lave  her  alone." 

In  the  afternoon  they  met  'again  at  the  same 
place.  This  time  Mrs.  Muir  did  not  speak.  She 
merely  looked  at  Elanna,  and  Elanna,  in  answer, 
shook  her  head.  She  was  carrying  down  a  luncheon 
tray  which  Olive  had  refused  to  touch. 

The  day  wore  on,  as  days  do,  and  the  early  dusk 
had  fallen  when  Elanna,  after  a  passing  glimpse  of 
Mrs.  Muir's  face  through  her  wide-open  door, 
walked  into  Olive's  room  and  up  to  the  girl's  bedside 
with  folded  lips  and  a  determined  tilt  to  her  chin. 

"Miss  Olive,"  said  Elanna,  "are  you  asleep?" 

"No,"  said  Olive. 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Elanna.  "You  haven't  been 
asleep  all  day,  not  a  wink.  Now,  are  you  sick,  my 
dear?" 

"No,"  said  Olive;  "I  think  not." 

"Well,  I  have  the  same  opinion.  I  don't  know 
what  the  trouble  is — it's  none  of  my  business,  of 
course — and  I  know  how  you  hate  interference,  but 
one  thing  I've  got  to  say  to  you,  Miss,  if  it  should 
be  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth.  There's  one  thing 
that  you've  got  to  know.  It's  about  your  mother, 
Miss,  and  it's  that  she's  a-breakin'  her  heart.  All 
day  she's  been  waiting  to  see  you.  'Elanna,'  she 
says  to  me,  'has  she  asked  for  me?'  And  the  next 
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time  she  didn't  say  nothing — she  couldn't — she  just 
looked  at  me,  and  the  eyes  of  her  have  been  before 
me  own  ever  since.  It's  plain  that  her  heart's 
a-breakin'.  If  you  could  see  her  you'd  send  for  her. 
You'd  send  if  you  was  dead,  Miss,  at  the  look  on  her 
face.  I'm  risking  my  place  to  do  this,  but  that  don't 
matter.  There's  more  important  things  in  this 
world  than  places.  One  of  them  is  mothers.  I  had 
a  mother  once  myself,"  said  Elanna,  "but  she's  gone 
now,  God  rest  her.  Miss  Olive,  if  you  have  any  love 
in  your  heart  for  your  own,  you  will  send  for  her." 

There  followed  a  long  silence;  and  during  the 
silence  Elanna,  her  point  gained,  awaited  Olive's 
first  word  with  a  quickly  beating  heart.  No  sign 
of  it  showed  in  her  attitude,  however.  Her  face  was 
set  in  grim  lines.  She  stood  erect,  militant,  secure 
in  the  fact  that  she  had  seen  her  duty  and  had  not 
shirked  it,  willing,  if  necessary,  to  abide  by  the 
consequences.  But  there  was  no  softening  about 
her.  Medieval  Elannas  went  to  the  stake  with  dry 
eyes  and  tilted  chins.  When  Olive  spoke,  however, 
she  was  startled. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Olive,  slowly.  "I — I  did  not 
know.  You  were  very  kind  to  tell  me." 

Strict  justice  one  expected  of  Miss  Muir,  capricious 
kindliness,  perhaps,  but  never  patience.  And  here 
were  thanks  for  an  intolerable  interference.  Plainly, 
Elanna  had  cause  to  be  startled. 

Her  manner  changed ;  the  militant  bearing  reduced 
itself.  As  starch  disappears  before  clear  water  so 
did  Elanna's  stiffness  vanish.  "Shall  I  ask  her  to 
come,  Miss  Olive?"  she  ventured,  at  length. 

"Yes — no—  "  said  Olive;  "wait  a  moment.  Bring 
me  my  slippers  and  the  white  dressing-gown." 
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She  was  standing  beside  the  bed  when  the  maid 
returned.  Without  words  she  slipped  into  the  dress- 
ing-gown and  thrust  bare  feet  into  the  satin-lined 
slippers.  Then  she  moved  slowly  forward.  Elanna 
held  out  her  hand,  but  Olive  shook  her  head. 

"Don't  you  want  me  to  go  for  you,  Miss,  or  with 
you?"  asked  Elanna,  with  a  touch  of  timidity. 
"You've  had  a  hard  day." 

"I  will  go  myself,"  said  Olive,  "and  alone." 

So  it  was  that  she  came  to  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Muir,  still  waiting,  by  now  wellnigh  despairing,  so 
visioned  her  in  the  dark  frame  of  the  doorway,  her 
face  drawn  and  white,  her  eyes  circled  black  with 
pain,  her  hair  braided  loosely  and  hanging,  little-girl 
fashion,  over  one  shoulder  of  the  white  gown.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold;  and  Mrs.  Muir 
tried  to  rise  and  go  to  her,  but  could  not  accomplish 
it,  and  so  sank  down  again  into  her  chair.  Olive 
moved  forward,  came  close  to  Mrs.  Muir,  at  length 
stopped  before  her.  She  tried  once  to  speak,  but 
no  sound  came. 

"I  am — not  your  daughter,"  she  managed  to  say 
at  last,  "but — do  you  love  me?" 

Mrs.  Muir  held  out  her  arms  without  a  word,  for 
words  do  not  come  at  such  moments.  And,  with  a 
sob,  Olive  dropped  to  her  knees  and  crept  into  them. 
Clasped  close,  the  storm  of  weeping  long  repressed 
caught  and  shook  her.  Like  a  child  she  cried  out  her 
heart  upon  Mrs.  Muir's  breast,  conscious,  meanwhile, 
of  the  comfort  of  that  haven,  of  the  relief  to  tired 
nerves  and  brain,  of  the  blessedness  of  her  escape 
from  long  hours  of  lonely  torture. 

And  Mrs.  Muir,  her  own  eyes  blind  with  tears, 
kissed  the  shining  head  repeatedly.  It  came  to  her 
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then  that  she  was  happier  than  she  had  been  since 
Olive's  little  girlhood,  for  Olive  knew  and  had  not 
turned  from  her.  It  was  comfort  inexpressible  to 
feel  the  girl's  arms  tight  about  her,  to  feel  the  weight 
of  the  dear  head  upon  her  breast,  to  know  that 
Olive  wanted  her,  needed  her,  and  shut  her  out  no 
longer. 

For  many  minutes  there  was  quiet  in  the  room. 
Long  after  the  sobs  ceased  Olive  knelt  beside  Mrs. 
Muir's  chair,  face  hidden,  and  Mrs.  Muir  stroked  the 
dark  head.  But  at  last  Olive  moved,  sat  up,  pushed 
back  her  hair.  Then  she  looked  directly  up  at  Mrs. 
Muir.  "I  think  I  can  bear  to  hear  now,"  she  said. 
"I  wish  to  know  it  all — everything." 

Mrs.  Muir  took  one  of  the  girl's  hands  and  held 
it  close.  ' '  You  wish  to  hear  it  now  ?"  she  asked,  with 
hesitation.  "Wouldn't  to-morrow  be  better,  dear? 
Surely  there  has  been  enough  for  us  all — to-day." 

"No,"  said  Olive,  "to-morrow  is  a  whole  night 
away.  I  couldn't  sleep  for  thinking  of  it,  for  won- 
dering, for  fearing — ' '  She  stopped  short.  ' '  Mother, 
I  must  know.  Just  think  what  it  means  to  me!" 

"Don't  you  suppose  that  I  have  thought?"  broke 
in  Mrs.  Muir,  sharply.  "Don't  you  suppose  that 
the  thought  of  what  it  would  mean  to  you  when  you 
found  out  has  darkened  my  life  for  years !  Oh,  that 
I  had  told  you  long  ago,  when  you  were  a  little  girl — 
when  it  would  not  have  been  so  hard!"  She  wrung 
her  hands  together.  ' '  Oh,  that  I  had  had  the  cour- 
age! Each  year  I  thought  'I  will  tell  her  next  year.' 
And  each  year  I  did  not.  You  see,  I've  been  a 
coward,  my  darling.  I've  dreaded  any  hurt  for 
you.  I've  put  off  and  put  off.  Never  can  I  forgive 
myself  for  making — to-day — possible." 
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Olive  reached  up  and  took  her  hands.  "Dear 
mother,"  she  said,  "you  have  loved  me  so.  Love 
cannot  bear  to  hurt  its  own.  Why,  you've  carried 
this  in  your  heart  for  years,  nearly  all  my  life,  the 
burden  of  it,  the  dread  of  it,  and  you  talk  to  me  of 
cowardice.  Shielding  me,  caring  for  me,  thinking 
of  me,  never  of  yourself,  and  I  all  the  time — not  your 
own!"  Tears  brimmed  once  more  into  the  uplifted 
eyes. 

"My  own,  my  very  own,"  cried  Mrs.  Muir,  "in 
love,  in  life,  in  spirit,  in  everything  my  own  save 
in  the  one  bond  of  the  flesh.  And  that,  to  me,  is  a 
small  thing  beside  all  the  rest.  You  have  been  the 
very  core  of  my  heart,  Olive.  Never  say  to  me 
again — that  you  are  not  my  own!" 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Olive;  "it  was  only  that  I 
marveled  that  it  could  be  so." 

"From  the  beginning,"  went  on  Mrs.  Muir,  "I 
felt  that  I  must— earn  you — by  love,  by  care,  by 
making  you  fine  and  beautiful  and  happy.  I  felt 
that  you  had  not  been  really  given  to  me,  that  I  had 
taken  you  for  myself,  because  I  wanted  you  so,  and 
that  I  must  earn  you  in  order  to  keep  you  after- 
ward, in  order  to  justify  myself  and  my  act  in  tak- 
ing you.  After  all,  I  have  been  combating  in  my 
thoughts  all  these  years  that  tie  of  the  flesh  of 
which  I  make  so  little.  I  must  be  honest  with  you 
at  least,  Olive.  The  tie  is  there." 

"Yes,"  said  Olive,  "the  tie  is  there.     We  cannot 
get  away  from  it.     Oh,  if  we  could — if  we  could— 
Again  she  stopped  herself  immediately.     "Mother, 
how  old  was  I  when  you  saw  me  first?" 

"Three  years,  my  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Muir,  ten- 
derly. 
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"Begin  at  the  beginning — the  very  beginning," 
said  Olive.  "Give  me  just  the  main  outline.  De- 
tails can  come  later.  And  please  do  not  try  to 
— soften  things.  I've  got  to  know  sometime." 

"The  beginning  was  our  friendship,  Alice  Schir- 
mer's  and  mine,  at  boarding-school,"  said  Mrs.  Muir, 
in  her  quiet  voice.  "But  that  may  not  interest 
you." 

"Tell  me,  mother,"  said  Olive. 

"I  cannot  describe  her  to  you,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Muir,  slowly.  "Alice  is  like  her  in  many  ways,  but 
you  are  like  her  also.  She  was  brave  and  true;  she 
was  very  proud.  We  were  room-mates,  and  we  loved 
each  other — a  deeper  affection  than  the  usual  girlish 
one.  She  was  alone  in  the  world  save  for  one  aunt, 
very  old,  who  lived  in  Lake  City.  Alice  had  a  little 
money  from  her  father,  enough  to  dress  herself  and 
to  keep  her  comfortably.  Things  cost  less  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  She  was  one  of  the  happiest  crea- 
tures in  the  world,  poor  Alice."  Mrs.  Muir  sighed 
softly.  ' '  I  have  seen  an  expression  upon  the  younger 
Alice's  face  so  often— a  radiance — and  the  sight  of 
it  has  brought  the  past  back  to  me  repeatedly — our 
dear  three-cornered  room,  with  the  chintz  pillows, 
and  the  wooden  gallery  outside  the  long  windows, 
and  girls  everywhere — on  the  chairs  and  the  beds  and 
the  floor."  Again  Mrs.  Muir  sighed  softly. 

"Our  parting  was  my  first  sorrow.  I  came  home 
to  New  York;  she  went  to  her  aunt  in  Lake  City. 
She  promised  to  visit  me  that  first  winter.  But  she 
never  came.  She  met  Evan  Prentice." 

"The  man — who  came  to-day?"  breathed  Olive. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Muir.  "She  fell  wildly  in 
love  with  him;  against  all  reason  and  advice,  she  ran 
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away  to  marry  him.  He  was — good  for  nothing — 
even  then.  Her  aunt  disowned  her,  and  they  lived 
almost  altogether  upon  Alice's  paltry  income.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  anything.  He  secured  positions 
repeatedly  through  influence  and  address,  for  he 
had  both.  I  think  he  really  tried.  But  in  time  he 
lost  them  all.  The  curse  was  on  him.  This  I 
learned  long  afterward,  after  I  was  married,  the  day 
I  first  saw — you." 

Olive  sat  very  still,  looking  up  at  Mrs.  Muir  with 
parted  lips. 

"I  had  been  very  ill,"  went  on  Mrs.  Muir,  pres- 
ently, "and  they  gave  me  anything  I  wished.  At 
that  time  they  thought  that  I — might  not  live. 
Your  father — "  She  stopped  a  moment,  and  her  lips 
trembled.  "When  I  say  your  father,  Olive,  it  means 
— my  own  dear  husband.  I  cannot  get  out  of  the 
habit  of  calling  him  so  all  in  a  moment." 

"Please  call  him  so  to  me  always,"  said  Olive,  very 
low.  "It  will  be  so  that  I  shall  think  of  him,  never 
so  of — any  one  else." 

Mrs.  Muir  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  Olive 
clasped  it.  Then  she  went  on. 

"Your  father  had  occasion  to  go  to  Lake  City. 
You  know,  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  was  laid 
there — iron  and  coal  and  the  shipping  on  the  Lakes 
— and  I  begged  to  go  with  him.  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  left  alone,  and  I  wanted  to  see  Alice.  We  went 
to  Lake  City,  my  husband  and  I.  We  had  difficulty 
in  finding  her  house.  It  was  in  an  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  the  ugly  town,  a  shabby  brown  house  upon 
an  unimportant  street — the  last  house  upon  a  street 
which  led  to  nowhere  in  particular.  I  was  shocked 
at  the  thought  of  Alice  there.  Upon  the  grass  in 
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front  of  the  house  stood  a  tiny  girl  alone.  We 
watched  her  over  the  gate.  She  was  about  three 
years  old,  a  grave  little  creature,  with  beautiful  eyes. 
She  saw  me  through  the  gate  and  trotted  over  and 
gave  me  a  flower.  It  was  a  dandelion,  all  crushed, 
as  she  had  held  it  in  her  hot  little  hand.  I  have  it 
still.  She  did  not  smile,  only  looked  at  me  steadily 
and  held  out  the  flower  through  the  bars  of  the  gate. 
We  fell  in  love  with  her.  Of  course  it  was  you,  my 
darling." 

Mrs.  Muir's  voice  trembled  and  stopped.  For  a 
long  time  there  was  silence. 

"Alice  was  proud,  but  not  to  me,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Muir,  at  length.  "She  told  me  everything  up- 
stairs in  her  room,  with  little  Alice  asleep  under  a 
mosquito  netting.  I  urged  her  to  come  to  us  for  a 
visit.  She  would  not  leave  her  husband.  It  seems 
that  he  loved  her,  not  enough  to  become  a  man  for 
her,  but  in  the  best  way  he  could ;  and  she — the  mere 
dependence  of  him  bound  her.  You  may  not  under- 
stand, dear.  I  did  not  at  the  time.  I  think  I  do 
now.  But  she  would  not  leave  him.  She  said  she 
could  not  leave  him,  that  it  would  mean  the  end  for 
him,  further  degradation,  death.  She  was  deter- 
mined upon  that  point.  She  said  her  life  was  hers 
to  spend  as  she  chose,  that  it  was  not  too  precious  to 
give  for  a  man's  salvation.  Poor  Alice!  But  the 
lives  of  her  -children  were  another  matter.  Their 
future  was  her  greatest  concern,  beyond  any  thought 
of  herself  or  of  him.  Steadfastly  as  she  stood  by 
him,  she  was  torn  by  the  thought  that  in  so  doing 
she  was  sacrificing  the  children. 

"I  asked  her  for  you.  The  wish  for  you  had 
never  left  my  mind  one  instant  during  our  talk. 
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It  was  always  there  in  the  background,  the  consum- 
ing longing  to  carry  you  away  and  have  you  for  my 
own.  It  had  been  there  since  the  first  moment  you 
looked  up  at  us  and  came  over  to  the  gate  with  your 
flower.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  my  arguments,  my  en- 
treaties— as  I  say,  I  was  very  weak,  and  doomed  to  a 
life  without  a  child.  I  urged  her  doubts,  her  fears; 
the  fact  that  she  had  Alice;  I  painted  your  future 
with  me — all  that  I  could  do  for  you.  I  even  urged 
my  slight  hold  upon  life,  and  I  took  advantage  of  her 
own  state  of  overwrought  nerves,  of  her  hopelessness, 
of  her  excitement  over  my  coming.  In  the  end  I 
prevailed.  We  were  both  worn  out,  I  remember. 
But  one  thing  I  insisted  upon.  If  they  let  me  have 
you,  you  must  become  my  own,  legally  mine,  in  name, 
in  everything.  They  were  to  have  no  claim.  That 
was  the  final  agreement.  The  lawyers  did  it  after- 
ward. And  one  thing  Alice  also  insisted  upon.  She 
would  take  no  money  from  me,  no  gift,  no  assistance, 
no  payment  of  any  kind.  She  said  she  would  not 
sell  you.  She  gave  you — royally — to  me  for  many 
reasons — poor  Alice.  She  kept  her  pride  through 
everything.  My  point  gained,  I  did  not  mind  the 
details.  I  hardly  listened.  But  we  carried  you  away 
with  us  when  we  came  home." 

Olive  dropped  her  head  upon  Mrs.  Muir's  knee, 
and  they  sat  so  for  a  time  in  silence. 

"To  me  you  have  been  my  heart  of  hearts," 
the  quiet  voice  went  on.  "I  have  loved  you  as 
much  as  if  you  had  been  my  own.  I  think  you  saved 
my  life.  I  have  been  bound  up  in  you.  Because 
we  loved  you  so,  your  father  and  I,  we  could  not 
bear  to  tell  you.  But  when  you  decided  to  marry 
I  knew  that  the  time  had  come.  You  must  know; 
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your  husband  must  know.  That  is  why  I  asked 
Alice  here.  I  thought  that  perhaps  Alice  might 
soften  it  for  you.  If  you  grew  to  like  her  it  might 
come  more  easily.  I  had  determined  to  tell  you — 
very  soon.  Oh,  would  that  I  had!  Would  that  I 
had!  I  have  done  wrong,  and  my  punishment  is 
upon  me!"  Mrs.  Muir's  voice  broke.  She  could 
go  no  farther. 

Olive  lifted  her  head.  "Mother,  you  cannot 
think  that  I  blame  you,  or  have  any  feeling  in  my 
heart  that  is  not  the  tenderest  gratitude  and  devotion 
toward  you.  If  you  can  think  that,  I  realize  some- 
thing of  the  girl  that  I  have  been.  Mother,  you 
can't  think  that  I  blame  you?" 

"No,  dear,  no,"  answered  Mrs.  Muir;  "but  I 
cannot  bear  to  have  you  hurt.  I  cannot  bear  it." 

"And  that  is  what  you  have  been  thinking  all  day 
long,  that  I  might  blame  you,  might  reproach — " 
Olive  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet.  "You  see,  even 
there  I  followed  my  usual  course,  considered  myself, 
and  myself  only.  Oh,  I  am  beginning  to  realize 
what  Olive  Muir  is  like,  and  the  awakening — has 
not  been  pleasant!  I  don't  deny  that — the  truth — 
this  morning — was  terrible  to  me.  I  don't  deny  that 
I  have  been  fighting  ever  since  to  bring  myself  to 
accept  it.  I  think  that  I  have  done  so.  I've  used 
my  will  for  once  to  some  purpose.  At  the  same 
time  I've  come  to  know  myself  better.  If  I  hadn't 
been  over  proud  of  the  family  and  the  Muir  name  it 
wouldn't  have  hurt  me  so.  If  I  hadn't  thought  my- 
self a  bit  above  most  people  it  wouldn't  have  shocked 
me  so  to  discover  that — that  man  is  my  father." 
Olive  laughed  a  little.  "I've  been  a  snob  as  well  as 
all  the  other  things.  Oh,  the  awakening  has  not 
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been  pleasant !  But  there  is  one  thing  which  I  am 
not — a  coward.  Mother,  will  you  send  for  Alice?" 

Mrs.  Muir  raised  her  hand  quickly. 

"Alice?"  she  repeated. 

"Yes,"  said  Olive.  "I  had  forgotten  until  now 
one  important  thing.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me 
that  I  have  a  sister." 

There  was  a  short  silence. 

"You  wish  to  see  Alice — now?"  asked  Mrs.  Muir. 

"Yes,"  said  Olive,  steadily. 

Mrs.  Muir  hesitated.  "Dear,"  she  said,  "I  have 
not  yet  told  you  because  until  now  the  moment  had 
not  come,  but  Alice  is — ill.  After  we  came  upstairs 
this  morning  she  broke  down  completely.  She  cried 
until  we  were  alarmed.  We  could  not  stop  her.  It 
was  terrible  to  hear  her — such  sobbing!  I  sent  for 
Dr.  Bristow.  He  tells  me  the  child  is  worn  out, 
that  there  is  complete  nerve  exhaustion.  He  says 
that  she  must  have  been  living  under  a  strain  for 
years;  that,  very  evidently,  there  has  been  some 
recent  shock.  I  told  him  something — all  that  was 
necessary — of  what  happened  this  morning.  He  says 
there  must  be  no  more  shocks.  There  must  be 
absolute  rest  for  weeks,  perhaps  months.  There 
must  be  no  worry  of  any  kind.  For  a  time  it  will 
not  be — safe — to  leave  her  alone.  He  is  bringing 
Dr.  Duffault  this  afternoon." 

"Duffault!"  said  Olive,  in  a  hushed  voice.  "It  is 
as  bad  as  that?" 

"It  is  so  bad,  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  from  to- 
day, that  unless  the  child  has  rest  and  peace  and 
freedom  from  any  renewal  of  the  life  which  has  worn 
her  out,  she  may  die,"  said  Mrs.  Muir,  simply. 

Olive  stood  still  for  a  moment,  turned,  trailed 
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slowly  across  the  wide  room,  slowly  back  once  more. 
"Die!"  said  she,  still  in  the  hushed  voice.  "Why, 
who  can  think  of — Alice — in  any  danger  of  dying? 
She  has  always  seemed  to  me  such  a  live,  plucky 
little  thing!" 

"Plucky!"  echoed  Mrs.  Muir.  "She  is  that  and 
more.  She's  loyal  and  brave.  All  her  life  she  has 
done  more  than  her  share.  She's  generous;  she's 
unselfish;  she  has  a  loving  heart,  is  very  much  the 
child  in  spite  of  having  known  and  grappled  with 
grim  realities  for  years.  What  she  did  this  morning 
was — only  natural.  I  reproach  myself  that  I  have 
not  thought  for  her,  considered  her  more.  All  my 
thought  and  care  has  been  so  expended  upon  you 
—you — you — my  darling,  that  there  has  been  none 
left  for  any  one  else.  And  the  child  never  com- 
plained. Even  to-day  I  did  not  think,  did  not  know, 
until  I  found  her — face  down — across  her  bed." 
Mrs.  Muir  shaded  her  eyes  with  one  hand. 

Olive  stood  very  still,  looking  down  upon  her. 
"And  I, "  she  broke  out,  harshly — "what  have  I  done  ? 
If  you  can  reproach  yourself  after  invariable  kindness 
to  her,  what  must  I  do?  What  must  I  feel,  when 
every  word  in  her  praise  stabs  me  with  the  knowledge 
that  I  do  not  compare  ?  And  to-day,  how  she  must 
have  suffered — a  plucky  little  thing  who  was  using 
her  last  ounce  of  strength  to  stand  up  to  me!" 
She  flung  up  both  hands  with  sudden  passion. 
"Dear  God,  how  terrible,  how  terrible  an  awaken- 
ing!" 

But  she  controlled  herself  instantly  at  Mrs.  Muir's 
cry.  "There,  mother.  It's  all  right.  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  faint  again,  or  to  cry  out  again,  or  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  least — spectacular."  She  drew  a  deep 
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breath.  "I'm— through.  I'm  going  to  sit  down 
here  beside  you,  sensibly,  and  we  will — talk  things 
over." 

She  pulled  forward  a  low  chair.  She  tossed  her 
braids  impatiently  back  over  her  shoulders.  She 
kicked  the  clinging  folds  of  the  white  gown,  ex- 
quisite, banded  with  lace,  edged  with  narrow  lines 
of  fur,  away  from  her  feet.  Then  she  sat  down  and 
leaned  forward. 

"Tell  me,  first  of  all,  what  has  been  done  with  the 
man,"  she  said,  earnestly. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

BUT  a  cry  from  above  startled  them,  the  sound  of 
a  hastily  opened  door,  running  feet  upon  the 
stairs.  Olive,  after  one  quick  glance  at  Mrs.  Muir, 
sprang  up.  She  reached  the  hall  in  time  to  encounter 
the  owner  of  the  running  feet  at  the  foot  of  the  wide 
staircase.  It  was  Kate,  the  parlor  maid. 

"What  is  it,  Kate?"  said  Olive,  sharply.  J'What 
has  happened?" 

"It's  Miss  Prentice,"  said  Kate,  her  breath  com- 
ing quickly.  "She's  begun  the  cryin'  again,  Miss. 
It  was  the  tellygram." 

"What  telegram?" 

"The  one  David  brought  up,"  panted  Kate.  "I 
was-  staying  by  her  until  Mrs.  Muir  came  back." 

"And  you  gave  her  the  telegram?" 

"Why — it  was  for  her,  Miss,"  said  Kate,  her 
mouth  slightly  open.  She  shrank  back  from  the 
voice,  from  the  eyes. 

"And  now  you  have  left  her  alone— 

But  Olive  wasted  no  more  time  upon  Kate. 
Catching  the  tail  of  her  gown  over  one  arm,  she  ran 
up  the  curving  staircase.  The  door  of  the  pink 
guestroom  stood  half  open.  Olive,  her  hand  upon 
the  latch,  her  heart  beating  quickly,  hesitated  an 
instant,  then,  pushing  it  wide,  entered  and  closed 
the  door  softly  behind  her. 

The  bed  was  empty.    The  dimly  lighted  room,  as 
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she  glanced  over  it  swiftly,  was  empty  as  well. 
With  a  heart  which  throbbed  suffocatingly  she 
registered  the  fact  and  all  that  the  fact  might 
mean.  The  door  leading  to  the  dressing-room  be- 
yond stood  half  open,  and  a  brilliant  shaft  of  light 
stretched  itself  across  the  floor. 

Halfway  across  the  room  toward  the  shaft  of 
light  Olive  stopped  short,  her  limbs  trembling  be- 
neath her.  A  cold  wind  from  the  door  struck  her 
through  the  chiffon  gown.  A  window  within  must 
have  been  opened.  But  as  she  stood  there,  shaking, 
the  quiet  was  broken  by  a  long-drawn  sob. 

The  infinite  relief  sent  her  forward  to  the  door. 
Through  it  she  saw  Alice  in  her  plain  little  night- 
gown sitting  on  the  floor  before  her  trunk.  She  was 
holding,  clasped  in  her  arms,  a  pair  of  shoes.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  open  window  opposite,  its 
sash  curtains  blowing  stiffly  toward  her  in  the  strong, 
cold  wind.  At  intervals  she  sobbed — a  dry,  tearless 
sobbing  which  came,  racked  her,  passed,  and  came 
again. 

Olive,  moving  softly  in  her  heelless  slippers,  went 
in,  knelt  down  beside  her.  After  a  moment  she 
reached  over  and  touched  the  shoes  gently 

"Shall  I — put  them  into  the  trunk  for  you? "she 
asked. 

The  girl's  eyes  left  the  open  window,  dropped  to 
the  shoes,  glanced  up  at  Olive. 
.   "No,"  she  said,  at  length.     "I'll— wear  them." 
.    "When,  Alice?"  asked  the  other  girl. 

"When — I  go,"  answered  Alice. 

"Why,  of  course,"  assented  Olive.  There  was  a 
pause.  "Do  you  mind — if  I  shut  the  window?" 
began  Olive  once  more.  "See!"  She  lifted  Alice's 
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hand  to  touch  the  sleeve  of  the  white  gown.  "I'm 
cold.  Do  you  mind?" 

"No — not  if  you're  cold,"  said  the  girl.  The 
racking  sob  came  and  passed. 

Olive  shut  the  window,  locked  it,  adjusted  the 
sash  curtains  neatly  over  it,  turned  back  to  the  girl. 

"May  I — see  it?"  she  asked,  after  she  had  knelt 
down  beside  her  once  more.  "Won't  you  show  it 
to  me?" 

"Show— what?" 

"The  telegram,"  said  Olive,  distinctly. 

A  tortured  look  came  into  the  eyes  lifted  to  her 
own.  There  was  no  attempt  to  answer  this. 

"Because  if  I  see — the  telegram,"  pursued  Olive, 
measuring  the  risk  and  taking  it  deliberately,  "I 
may  be  able  to  help  you." 

There  came  no  answer. 

"You  see,"  went  on  Olive,  slowly,  "I  cannot  help 
unless  I  know  what  there  is  to  do.  Should  you 
think  me  a  person  capable  of — helping?" 

The  tired  brain  dropped  its  problem  for  the  time 
required  to  fasten  itself  upon  Olive. 

"If  I  promised  to  help,  do  you  believe  that  I 
really  would — help?"  pursued  Olive,  dwelling  upon 
the  word. 

"If  you — promised,"  came  the  answer  quickly. 

"I  promise,"  said  Olive. 

There  was  a  pause. 

"In  the  other  room,"  said  Alice. 

Olive's  heart  leaped.  Glancing  up,  she  saw  Mrs. 
Muir  in  the  doorway,  and  with  a  swift  gesture 
motioned  her  back.  She  stood  up,  leaned  over  the 
girl,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"Show  me  where  it  is,"  she  said. 
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There  was  plainly  a  hesitation,  a  reluctance,  but 
at  length  the  girl  shifted  the  shoes  to  the  hollow  of 
one  arm,  took  the  offered  hand,  and  stood  up  also. 
As  they  entered  the  large  room  together  Olive  noted, 
with  a  breath  of  relief,  that  the  gasping  sobs  were 
coming  at  longer  intervals. 

The  room  stood  empty  as  Olive  had  found  it, 
dimly  lighted  as  before.  Together  they  crossed  to 
the  dressing-table.  But  it  was  not  there.  A  search 
for  it  there  resulted  in  nothing.  Hand  in  hand  they 
traversed  the  room  looking  for  it.  It  was  not  upon 
the  writing-table,  nor  the  window  seat,  nor  the 
mantel  shelf. 

The  tortured  look  was  coming  back  once  more. 
Olive,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  slim  shoulder, 
turned  the  face  about  gently  to  her  own. 

"Alice,"  she  said,  "who  sent  the  telegram?" 

The  girl's  throat  contracted.  There  was  an 
effort  to  repress  a  sob,  to  speak  naturally.  Olive, 
her  face  very  pitiful,  saw  the  effort  and  its  fail- 
ure. 

"From — Kent,"  said  Alice,  at  last. 

"And  what  did — Kent — say?"  Even  then  a  little 
thrill  shot  through  her  at  the  name. 

No  answer.  Only  the  eyes  raised  to  her  own,  the 
eyes  which  prayed  to  her  "Be  patient  with  me. 
Help  me!  Help  me!" 

"Kent  wished  you  to — go  home?"  asked  Olive, 
touching  the  shoes  in  the  hollow  of  the  girl's  arm. 

The  eyes  assented  to  this. 

"Because  some  one  needs  you,  because  some  one 
is — ill?"  Olive  felt  her  way. 

The  effect  of  this  was  so  immediate  that  Olive 
was  frightened,  fearful,  in  her  desire  to  remove  the 
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obstacle  which  prevented  the  poor  brain  from  rest- 
ing, that  she  might  have  gone  too  far. 

"Mrs.  Prentice  has  had  sharp  heart  attack.  Is 
better.  Her  husband  away.  Can  you  give  news  of 
him?  Advise  return  at  once.  Kent." 

Alice  had  spoken  in  a  shrill,  monotonous  voice, 
utterly  unlike  her  own.  Kate,  then,  must  have  read 
the  message  aloud  to  her. 

"Mrs.  Prentice  has  had  sharp  heart  attack," 
repeated  Alice  once  more.  Then  her  eyes  flashed  up 
at  Olive. 

"Now — help,"  she  said,  commandingly. 

"Yes,"  said  Olive,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"I  must  dress,"  said  Alice.  She  fidgeted  with  the 
shoes. 

"But  before  that,  dear,  won't  you  rest  a  little? 
There  is  no  train  for  a  long  time,  I'm  sure.  And 
you  are  so  very  tired.  If  you  will  come  over  and  let 
me  tuck  you  in — why,  that  is  the  very  quickest  way 
toward  being  able  to  go." 

The  girl  wavered.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if 
she  would  refuse.  But  all  her  life  she  had  done  as 
people  wished  her  to  do  without  grudging,  without 
argument,  and  even  now  the  sweet  habit  prevailed. 
She  walked  to  the  bed.  She  let  Olive  tuck  her  in. 
She  was  compliant,  yielding,  except  upon  two  points. 
She  clung  to  the  shoes  and  would  not  have  them  taken 
away.  And  she  clung  to  Olive's  hand. 

Olive,  sitting  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed  beside 
her,  held  the  fluttering  hand  firmly  clasped  in  her 
own.  For  a  long  time  she  sat  so  in  silence,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  face  on  the  pillow. 

Once  the  eyes  opened  and  looked  up  at  her  with 
such  infinite  satisfaction  in  the  sight  of  her  there, 
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such  infinite  trust,  that  she  almost  cried  out  against 
it. 

"We  are — sisters — are  we  not?"  said  Alice. 
"Just  think.  Sisters!" 

"Yes,"  said  Olive;  and  the  eyes  closed  once  more. 

Again  there  was  a  long  silence.  The  sobbing  had 
almost  ceased. 

"Advise  return  at  once,"  murmured  Alice.  And 
again:  "I'm  so  glad  the  window  is  shut."  A  little 
sigh  of  satisfaction.  "And  I  saw  her  lock  it." 

Olive's  heart  contracted  within  her.  It  seemed  for 
the  moment  as  if  she  must  spring  up,  cry  out,  scream, 
run,  do  any  wild  thing  that  would  release  and  ap- 
pease the  torment  within  her.  But  she  shut  her 
teeth  down  hard  on  her  under  lip  and  sat  on,  holding 
the  trusting  hand  warmly  clasped  in  her  own. 

She  had  thought  the  girl  was  asleep  at  last,  when 
she  was  startled  to  see  the  eyes  wide  open. 

"I'm  so  very  tired,"  said  Alice,  wonderingly. 
"Why  should  I  be  so — very  tired?" 

Olive  did  not  answer. 

"All  her  life  she  has  done  more  than  her  share." 
Olive  could  hear  again  Mrs.  Muir's  voice  as  she  said 
it,  could  see  Mrs.  Muir,  shading  her  eyes  with  one 
hand. 

"If  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  go — at  once — perhaps 
you'd  go  instead?"  asked  Alice,  childishly.  "Mrs. 
Prentice  has  had  sharp  heart  attack,  but  is  better, 
you  know.  Now  that  we  are — sisters — either  of  us 
— would  do." 

"Yes,"  said  Olive. 

"If  I  can't  go — you  promise?"  persisted  the  girl. 

"Yes,  dear — anything,"  said  Olive,  brokenly. 

The  eyes  closed  on  the  words.  After  a  time  the 
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breath  began  to  come  evenly,  the  fluttering  hand  in 
Olive's  clasp  grew  still,  the  sobbing  died  until  it 
became  merely  a  catch,  now  and  then,  in  the  quiet 
breath.  For  long  Olive  sat  without  moving,  rigidly 
quiet,  on  the  edge  of -the  bed. 

Once  she  leaned  over  and  lifted  with  delicate  care 
the  pair  of  shoes  from  the  hollow  of  the  girl's  arm. 
It  was  then  that  she  found  the  telegram — a  crumpled 
yellow  ball  thrust  down  into  the  heel  of  one  of  the 
shoes. 

At  the  pity  of  it  something  within  her  gave  way. 
A  cry  rose  to  her  throat,  and  was  choked  down.  She 
smoothed  out  with  her  free  hand  the  crumpled  ball 
and' read  word  for  word  the  message. 

When  Mrs.  Muir  crept  in  later  to  say  that  the 
doctors  had  come,  she  found  Olive,  her  face  hidden 
beside  Alice's  pillow,  her  hand  clasping  Alice's  hand. 
She  found  Alice  sleeping  peacefully,  and  Olive,  the 
innocent  victim  of  her  life's  royal  progress  beside 
her,  the  wings  of  her  pride  clipped,  the  springs  of 
her  security  in  herself  snapped  and  broken,  the  crest 
of  her  spirit  torn,  trampled,  trailed  in  the  dust, 
paying  the  price  of  a  soul's  renascence  in  the  anguish 
of  a  woman's  tears. 


CHAPTER  XV 

A  FACTORY  whistle  far  over  on  the  river  front, 
/A  its  shriek  softened  by  the  distance,  proclaimed 
to  ears  straining  for  its  note  that  noon,  the  longed- 
for,  eagerly  anticipated,  blessed  respite  of  noon,  had 
come  at  last. 

As  Olive  came  down  the  stairway  and  passed  into 
the  library  the  tall  clock  in  the  hall  chimed  forth  the 
announcement  that  noon,  the  hour  for  dressing 
before  a  restaurant  luncheon,  for  leisurely  return 
from  a  ride  in  the  Park,  for  the  breaking  up  of  a 
Junior  League  committee  meeting,  with  a  chattering 
group  of  girls  still  lingering  before  the  library  fire- 
place, that  the  pleasant,  inconsequent,  end-of-the- 
morning  hour  of  noon,  had  come. 

The  chiming  of  twelve  to-day,  however,  held  a 
greater  significance.  Olive,  in  her  dark-blue  tailor- 
made  gown,  with  Elanna's  last  invisible  pin  tucked 
into  the  close  coils  of  her  hair,  looked  as  alert,  as 
businesslike,  as  resourceful  as  a  trim  little  dull- 
colored  armored  cruiser,  with  its  decks  cleared, 
ready  for  action.  She  glanced  impatiently  at  the 
tiny  watch  on  her  wrist,  then  walked  over  to  her 
long  window  and  sat  down  to  wait. 

When  Dick  came  in  a  few  minutes  later  his  smiling 
presence  seemed  to  bring  youth  and  tonic  air  and 
sunshine  into  an  atmosphere  charged  with  grave 
matters,  tense  with  expectancy.  He  looked  whole- 
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some,  cheerful.  He  brought  with  him  the  world  of 
out  of  doors — his  world — a  polo-playing,  motoring 
young  world,  serious  only  in  its  pursuit  of  pleasant 
amusement,  distressed  only  by  the  doubt  of  getting 
into  each  day  all  the  delightful  affairs  which  clamored 
for  admittance.  As  he  leaned  over  Olive  and  kissed 
her  she  regarded  him  gravely.  Probably  never  be- 
fore had  she  liked  him  so  well.  He  and  all  that  he 
represented  seemed  such  a  pleasant  escape  from  the 
dun -colored,  uphill  path  which  the  moments  of 
waiting  had  mapped  for  her.  After  an  instant  she 
stretched  out  her  hand. 

He  took  it  and  held  it  gently,  a  little  awkwardly. 
He  never  understood  Olive.  Years  ago  he  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  waiting  for  her  to  explain  herself. 

"Well,  my  lady,"  said  he.  "Binner  told  me  that 
you  were  here.  Have  I  kept  you  long?  I  didn't  get 
your  message  until  a  half  hour  ago.  I've  been  up  in 
Westchester." 

"No,  Dick,"  said  Olive— "that  is— I  haven't  an 
idea,"  she  added,  absently.  Still  she  regarded  him 
with  grave  eyes. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  he  asked.  "Anything 
wrong?" 

"Dick,"  said  Olive,  and  even  to  his  unobservant 
ears  her  voice  sounded  strange — "Dick,  I've  some- 
thing to  tell  you." 

"All  right,"  said  he.     "Fire  away." 

"I've  something  to  tell  you,  but  it's — it's  not  easy. 
Just  wait  a  moment." 

Olive  released  her  hand,  stood  up,  moved  across 
the  room.  Before  the  fireplace  she  turned. 

"Dick,"  said  she,  "Alice  is— ill." 

He  had  been  following  her  across  the  room,  but 
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he  stopped  short.  When  he  spoke  his  voice  had 
dropped  from  its  usual  note. 

"111?"  said  he.     "What  do  you  mean  by— ill?" 

"Some  things  happened  yesterday — "  began  Olive, 
and  then  she  broke  off.  "Oh,  I'm  not  telling  you 
well,"  she  cried  out.  "I've  begun  wrong  end  first. 
No  wonder  you  don't  understand.  But  everything 
else  has  sunk  into  shadow  for  me  beside  the  fact 
of  Alice,  of  the  way  in  which  she  is  ill."  Her 
voice  quivered  with  feeling.  "The  shadows  will 
spring  into  life  again,  I  know,  into  dreadful  life, 
but  just  now  they  don't  seem  to  matter  very 
much." 

"'The  way  in  which  she  is  ill,'  "  repeated  Dick, 
slowly.  "What  does  that  mean?" 

"It  means— the  poor,  tired  brain,"  said  Olive. 
"It  means  that  she  has  broken  down.  She  has — • 
gone  to  pieces." 

"For  always?"  said  Dick,  in  sudden  horror. 
"Good  God!" 

"No — no!  The  worst  was  last  night.  She  is 
more  normal  this  morning,"  Olive  reassured  him, 
eagerly.  "A  competent  nurse  has  come.  Duffault 
says  it  will  be  'but  a  passing  cloud.'  He  is  flowery, 
Duffault,  but  he's  at  the  top."  ; 

"You've  had  Duffault?"  said  Dick,  incredulous. 

Olive  nodded. 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  said  Dick.  "The 
other  day  she  was  apparently  as  well  as  any  one  else 
—oh,  she  did  tell  me  that  she  had  been  ill,  but  I 
didn't  grasp  that  it  had  been — mind." 

"It  wasn't.  It  isn't,"  protested  Olive.  "It  is 
nerves — worn-out,  exhausted  nerves.  The  little  de- 
mons wreak  all  sorts  of  havoc  when  they're  abused. 
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But  I  never  realized  before — I  had  never  before  seen 
any  one- 
There  was  a  short  silence.     Then  Elliott  stalked 
over  to  the  fireplace. 

"Have  you  been  cutting  up  rough  with  the  poor 
little  thing?"  he  demanded,  harshly.  "You  men- 
tioned that  —  some  things  happened  yesterday. 
Have  you  been  landing  on  her  again?" 

Olive  glanced  up  at  him  quickly.  For  the  moment 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  Dick.  He  was  transformed 
into  some  one  quite  different,  into  some  one  rather 
terrifying,  whom  she  had  never  before  seen.  His 
young  face  looked  strangely  older. 

"Why,  Dick,"  she  said,  "how— odd— you  are!" 
"Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this?"  he 
demanded. 

"Yes,"  said  Olive,  steadily.  "In  part  I'm  re- 
sponsible." 

,  "As  I  thought,"  he  flashed.  "Why,  in  Heaven's 
name,  couldn't  you  let  her  alone?  After  all  that  has 
been  said  and  done  I  cannot  conceive  of  your  veering 
about  again  to  the  old  tack.  A  poor  little  thing  like 
that.  Olive,  it  was — damnable!"  His  voice  quiv- 
ered in  spite  of  his  effort  to  prevent  it.  Then  he 
became  aware  of  the  brooding  look  upon  Olive's 
face,  of  the  somber  intentness  of  her  eyes.  He  flung 
away  across  the  room  and  stood  in  silence,  looking 
through  the  long  window,  seeing  nothing,  now  that 
the  moment  had  passed,  awaiting,  with  some  dread, 
her  answer.  But  no  answer  came. 

At  length  his  impatience  forced  him  into  speech. 
He  wheeled.     "Exactly  what  happened?"  he  asked. 
"I've  been  trying  to  tell  you,"  said  Olive,  pa- 
tiently.    "Come  over  here,   Dick,  and  sit  down. 
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Let's — 'let's  talk  things  over  comfortably.  It  won't 
do  for  either  of  us  to  ride  high  horses  to-day.  Every- 
thing is — much  too  serious." 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  then,  surprised  eyes 
upon  her  quiet  face,  he  came.  He  sat  down  in  the 
chair  which  she  indicated.  She  stood,  one  hand  on 
the  carved  mantel  shelf. 

"Well?"  he  asked,  when  she  did  not  begin. 

"Dick,  when  your  father  spoke  to  you  about  me, 
about  marrying  me,  before  he  died — what  did  he 
say?  Tell  me  in  so  many  words." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  the— the  subject?" 

"Never  mind,"  said  Olive.     "Tell  me." 

"Why,  the  poor  old  chap  didn't  have  time  to  say 
much,"  said  Dick,  half-heartedly,  "after  the  acci- 
dent, you  know.  But  he  made  it  clear  that  you  and 
I  were  to  marry,  provided  you'd  have  me,  of  course. 
We  had  talked  the  matter  over  before.  The  gist  of 
what  he  said  at  the  last  was : '  Marry  Muir  's  daughter. 
She's  got  brains  and  ambition  and  spirit  enough  for 
two.  Her  brains  and  my  money  will  make  you  a 
success.  Marry  her  as  soon  as  she  will  let  you.' ' 
Dick  paused  a  moment.  "He  was  fond  of  me,  the 
governor,"  he  added,  "but  he  didn't  see  me  through 
magnifying-glasses.  I  figure  that  he  thought  me  a 
good  deal  of  a  dub.  Not  that  I  minded,"  he  added, 
rather  wistfully. 

' ' '  Muir's  daughter, ' "  repeated  Olive,  softly.  ' '  Did 
he  mention  anything  about  me — in  particular? 
Didn't  he  rather  dwell  upon  the  family,  upon  the 
name,  the  stock  that  I  came  from?" 

"Never  mentioned  the  family,"  said  Dick,  "that 
I  can  remember.  And  I  don't  yet  see  what  you're 
driving  at.  Isn't  all  this  rather  beside  the  point?" 
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"It  is  the  point,"  said  Olive.  "It's  really  the 
keystone  of  our  engagement.  If  I  hadn't  been 
Muir's  daughter — you  see,  his  own  words — he  didn't 
say  'Olive' — he  would  never  have  sanctioned  the 
engagement,  let  alone  have  arranged  it.  Dick,  the 
something  which  happened  yesterday  had  to  do 
with  our  engagement.  It  is  your  right  to  know. 
I  have  found  out  that  I  am  not — Muir's  daugh- 
ter." 

Elliott  stared  at  her  blankly.  "Not  Muir's 
daughter?"  he  repeated.  "Why,  of  course  you  are 
Muir's  daughter.  That's  simply  absurd.  Why, 
who  else  could  you  be?" 

"I  am  a  sister  of  Alice  Prentice,"  said  Olive, 
clearly.  "I  am  a  Prentice,  not  a  Muir.  I  was 
taken  from  my  people  when  I  was  a  baby  and 
adopted  by  the  Muirs.  My  real  name,"  she  said, 
with  a  visible  effort,  "is  Olive — Prentice." 

She  had  not  known  until  the  moment  how  much  it 
would  cost  her  to  state  the  fact  in  words.  The 
sound  of  it  so  stated  seemed  to  change  her  person- 
ality instantly,  to  stamp  her,  in  her  own  ears  at 
least,  as  belonging  to  a  different  social  order,  to  slip 
her  down  a  descending  scale  into  oblivion.  But  she 
had  spoken  the  bitter  fact  slowly  and  distinctly, 
nevertheless,  for  she  knew  the  stupefying  effect  her 
statement  would  have  upon  Dick,  who  had  never 
received  a  hint  of  the  truth. 

"Olive  Prentice!"  echoed  Dick  at  last,  monoto- 
nously. "Alice's  sister!  You  are  Alice's  sister!" 

"Yes,"  said  Olive. 

"Why,  I  can't  believe  it,"  ejaculated  Dick.  "I 
can't  seem  to  take  it  in.  My  mind  won't  work.  It's 
gone  woolly  all  of  a  sudden." 
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"Neither  could  I  take  it  in,"  said  Olive,  "at  first. 
But  I  had  to." 

"Well,  by  Jove!"  ejaculated  Dick.  "Didn't  you 
want  to?" 

"Want  to?  No!"  she  cried,  sharply.  "No,  no, 
no!  How  can  you  ask  such  a  thing?" 

"Why,  Alice  is  a  fine  little  girl,"  flashed  Dick. 

Olive  glanced  down  at  him  quickly.  "Of  course 
Alice  is  a  fine  little  girl,"  she  returned,  quietly, 
"but  there  are  other  circumstances  about  the  rela- 
tionship which  are  less  pleasant.  For  instance,  her 
father — my — my  father,  too,  Dick — came  here  yes- 
terday. He  made  a  scene." 

Elliott  whistled  softly.  "The  old  card,"  said  he. 
"By  Jove,  I'd  forgotten  all  about  him!  He's  the 
skeleton  in  the  closet,  I  remember.  He's  the  blot. 
He  does  something  he  shouldn't.  What  does  he  do, 
Olive?" 

"He — drinks,"  said  Olive,  her  mouth  set  in  a  hard 
line.  "He  was  that  way  yesterday.  That  is  his 
failing.  He  came  down  here  to  get  money  from 
Mrs.  Muir  in  that  condition.  When  I  came  in  there 
was  some  talk — I  don't  remember  very  clearly  how 
it  happened — but  I  found  out  the  truth." 

"Olive,"  said  Dick,  slowly,  "I'm  just  beginning  to 
realize  that  all  this  must  be  rather  terrible  for  you." 

"Terrible!"  Olive  laughed.  "Dick,  you  remem- 
ber my  father — I  mean  my  adopted  father — the  fine, 
clean,  upstanding  man  that  he  was,  the  good  line 
that  he  came  from,  the  way  that  business  men  re- 
garded him,  looked  up  to  him.  His  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond.  And  his  party!  They  wanted 
him  for  governor;  the  last  President  offered  him  an 
embassy.  But  he  wouldn't  take  office.  Of  course, 
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you  remember  all  about  him.  Well,  so  do  I,"  she 
said,  bitterly.  "And  now  I  find  that  I  belong- 
elsewhere."  Her  voice  broke. 

"Oh,  I  know,  my  dear,"  blundered  Dick,  kindly; 
"but  the  mere  fact  that  the  man  drinks  isn't  so  fatal. 
He  may  loom  large  as  a  black  sheep  in  the  Middle 
West,  but  here  in  New  York  he'd  be  simply  out- 
classed at  the  start.  He'd  be  merely  an  also-ran. 
He'd  be  utterly  lost  on  Broadway  on  New-year's 
eve,  for  instance.  I  take  it  that  he's  only  so 
periodically.  Put  him  among  some  representative 
New  York  old  tops  that  I  know,  long  on  family  and 
all  that,  by  Jove,  and  he  would  be  a  piker  at  his  own 
game!  It  might  have  been  much  worse  than  drink- 
ing. Why,  it  might  have  been  something  dis- 
honest." 

"Thank  you,  Dick,"  said  Olive,  grimly.  "I  know 
you  mean  well,  but  it's  not  much  comfort." 

"Well,  then,"  admitted  Dick,  "it  isn't  as  if  any 
one  need  know.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sit  tight 
and  say  nothing,  and  no  one  will  be  the  wiser.  It 
isn't  as  if  you  had  to  do  anything  about  it." 

"Oh,  isn't  it?"  said  Olive,  dryly.  "That's  just 
what  it  does  mean.  It  means  that  I  must  go  out  to 
them.  It  means  that  Alice  is  to  stay  here  until  she 
is  well.  It  means  that  I  go  in  her  place." 

Elliott  jumped  to  his  feet.  "Olive!"  he  cried. 
"You  are  going — to  that  hole  in  Ohio — to  live  with 
a  drunkard?  Why,  you're  crazy!" 

Olive  nodded.  "I  knew  you  would  think  so,"  she 
said.  "I'll  admit  that  it  doesn't  sound  like  me." 

' ' Sound  like  you ?  No !"  exploded  Dick.  ' ' Thank 
God,  it  doesn't  sound  like  you !  You're  excited  now 
and  upset,  and  you  see  things  in  a  distorted  way, 
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upside  down.  But  they'll  right  themselves  in  no 
time.  You  take  a  few  days  to  get  used  to  it,  Olive, 
and  to  calm  down,  and  you'll  come  to  your  senses. 
You'll  be  your  ordinary  level-headed  self  and  begin 
to  look  out  again  for  Olive  Muir.  When  you  think 
things  over  a  bit  you'll  see  that  it  wouldn't  do.  It 
would  be  simply  an  impossible  situation.  You,  with 
your  clothes  and  your  looks  and  ideas  and  dispo- 
sition, by  Jove,  living  in  a  hovel  in  Ohio  with  a 
wretched  old  boozer !  I  can  as  soon  see  you  shooting 
at  a  mark  on  the  Bowery.  Why,  it's  funny.  That's 
what  it  is — a  joke.  Presently  I'll  laugh.  Ha!  ha!" 
added  Dick,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"Sit  down  again,  dear,"  put  in  Olive,  "and  give 
me  a  chance  to  explain." 

He  was  plainly  bewildered,  but  he  still  responded 
to  the  habit  of  years.  He  sat  down  when  she  told 
him. 

"Dick,"  she  said,  "some  one  must  go  out  to  them. 
A — telegram — was  sent.  The  mother  has  been  very 
ill,  needs  Alice.  And  now  we  come  at  last  to  your 
point,  Dick.  Alice,  after  the  scene  yesterday  morn- 
ing, went  smash." 

"How?" 

"Crying,  hysteria.  For  a  time  last  night,  poor 
girl,  she  was — out  of  her  mind.  I  found  her — I 
think  it  was  just  in  time,  Dick."  Olive  faltered. 
"She  had  been  left  alone  for  a  moment,  had  managed 
to  get  a  window  opened.  And  her  room,  you  know, 
is — four  stories  up." 

"Good  God!"  said  Dick  once  more,  in  a  voice 
barely  audible. 

"Yes,"  said  Olive,  simply.  Leaning  one  arm  upon 
the  mantel  shelf,  she  dropped  her  head  upon  it. 
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After  a  moment  he  went  over  to  her,  put  his  arm 
about  her,  patted  her  shoulder  gently.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  the  chaos  of  his  thoughts  the  marvel  that 
Olive  needed  comforting,  that  she  suffered  it  with- 
out resentment,  stood  forth  clearly.  When  she  freed 
her  hand  and  felt  blindly  behind  her  for  his  own,  his 
world  reeled  beneath  his  feet. 

"Olive  dear,"  he  said,  after  a  time,  "forgive  me 
for — a  few  moments  ago.  I  was  a  beast — but  I 
didn't  know." 

An  indistinguishable  murmur,  a  pressure  from  the 
clasped  hand,  was  his  answer. 

"Don't  cry,  dear,"  he  said. 

Olive  stirred,  raised  her  head.  She  was  very  pale, 
but  there  was  no  trace  of  tears.  The  small  circum- 
stance further  bewildered  him.  He  had  made  sure 
that  she  was  crying. 

"So  you  see,"  she  went  on,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
interval,  "that  I  must  go." 

He  dropped  her  hand.  "I  don't  see,"  he  said, 
"that  any  one  must  go.  Send  nurses  to  take  care 
of  the  woman  if  she's  ill.  Engage  doctors.  Hire 
a  whole  hospital,  if  you  like.  But  to  go  yourself — 
why,  it's  preposterous!  You  don't  know  how  to 
nurse  sick  people!" 

She  came  close  to  him,  in  her  earnestness,  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  breast. 

"Dick,  I  promised  that  I'd  go,"  she  said.  "After 
— after  what  I've  told  you  I  got  her  back  to  bed. 
She  went  to  sleep  with  her  hand  in  mine.  She  asked 
me  to  go.  She  asked  me,  Dick!  If  at  that  moment 
she  had  asked  of  me  anything  in  the  world  I  should 
have  said  'Yes '  to  her.  Any  one  would.  I  promised 
her  that  I'd  go.  I  knew  what  I  was  doing.  I 
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promised  willingly.  It  satisfied  her.  It  sent  her  to 
sleep.  The  telegram,  the  news  of  her  mother,  the 
shock  upon  shock,  were  what  had  caused—  To  me, 
after  that  which  had  come  so  close,  it  seemed  heaven, 
Dick,  just  to  watch  her  sleeping  there  safely. 
Think  what  it  might  have  been—  She  stopped  a 
moment,  drew  a  long  breath.  "You  know  that  I 
do  what  I  promise  to  do.  As  to  nursing,  the  woman 
— the — the  mother — as  I  make  it,  doesn't  need 
practical  nursing.  My  not  knowing  how  doesn't 
figure.  What  she  seems  to  need  is  Alice.  I  shall 
probably  blunder,  fail  horribly.  It  will  not  be  for 
long.  I'm  only  a  stop  gap.  But  I'm  leaving  in  the 
morning." 

Dick  looked  back  at  her  in  silence.  For  a  moment 
he  had  nothing  to  say.  He  was  inarticulate  before 
a  situation  which  called  upon  him  to  assert  himself. 
When  Olive  spoke  thus,  looked  at  him  thus,  it  was 
his  invariable  habit  to  cease  argument.  And  habit 
held. 

"It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  the  whole  thing — 
you're  being  any  one  except  the  Olive  Muir  I've 
known  all  my  life,"  he  burst  out,  at  length.  "Im- 
agine Mrs.  Muir  never  telling!  Did  my  father 
know?" 

"I  think — not,"  said  Olive.  "And  that  brings 
us  back  to  the  fact  of  the  engagement.  This  makes 
a  difference,  Dick.  From  your  point  of  view  it 
should  make  an  enormous  difference.  Before  I  sent 
for  you  this  morning,  as  soon  as  I  thought  of  you 
yesterday,  I  realized  that,  and  I  ask  you  to-day  to 
release  me  from  the  engagement." 

She  did  not  look  at  him  as  she  spoke,  nor  in  the 
silence  which  followed.  But  when  the  silence  length- 
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ened  unduly  she  turned  her  head  toward  him  slowly. 
He  was  staring  straight  before  him.  The  color  in 
his  young  face  had  faded. 

But  he  looked  up  at  her  presently  and  spoke 
steadily  enough. 

"Is  this  simply  because  of  the  change  in  your 
family,  in  your  birth,"  he  asked,  "or  is  that  merely 
an  excuse  for — some  other  man?" 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Dick?"  she  asked. 

"Is  there — another  man?"  he  demanded.  "Now, 
wait  one  moment  before  you  answer,  Olive.  I've 
had  some  things  in  mind  to  say  when  occasion 
offered,  and  this  seems  to  be  occasion  on  a  silver 
salver.  Our  engagement  has  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  others,  I  know.  It's  been  of  elastic 
latitude  and  longitude.  It's  been — very  modern. 
I've  never  resented  men  tagging  about  after  you. 
I'm  no  Othello.  But  that  new  man  from  the  West, 
that  working  chap,  the  fine  person  that  I'm  to  model 
myself  upon,  is  in  love  with  you,  Olive." 

"Dick!"  she  gasped.  Then  she  raised  both  hands 
and  covered  her  face.  For  a  moment  she  stood  so 
until  the  consciousness  swept  through  her  that  he 
was  watching.  She  dropped  her  hands. 

"Now,  don't  think  for  a  moment  that  I  assume 
that  you  are  in  love  with  him,"  pursued  Elliott,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  beauty  of  hers.  "Knowing  you 
as  I  do,  I  hardly  think  that  you'd  break  this  arrange- 
ment with  me,  an  arrangement  which  you  are  bound 
in  honor  to  keep  unless  I  release  you — even  if  you 
should  fancy  yourself  in  love  with  him.  Two  things 
would  prevent  you — your  practical  common  sense, 
for  one,  and  your  idea  of  responsibility,  of  playing 
square,  the  fact  that  you  keep  promises,  as  you  told 
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me  yourself  a  moment  ago,  for  another.  Wait, 
please.  Don't  say  anything  until  I  have  finished. 
I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  question  or  so  later  on. 
We  will  concede  that  the  man  interested  you.  I — • 
I  noticed  that — probably  because  it  was  so  unusual. 
I've  even  given  the  fact  some  little  thought.  And 
now  this  sudden  decision  to  go  out  there,  to  sacri- 
fice yourself,  is  so  absolutely  without  precedent  in 
my  knowledge  of  you  that  it — fits  in  rather  neatly. 
I  grant  that  you  may  honestly  think  you  hate  to  go, 
that  you  think  it  is  only  because  you  promised  under 
stress  of  circumstances,  but  still  it  fits  in  rather 
neatly.  Now  tell  me  this,  and  I  know  you  will  be 
honest  with  me:  has  Or d way's  living  in  the  town 
anything  to  do  with  your  going  out  there?" 

Olive  shrank  back  involuntarily.  "Dick,1'  she 
said,  very  low,  "you  don't  think  that  of  me?  You 
can't  think  that  of  me?  It — it  isn't  so.  I'm 
going  because  I  must.  You  can't  think  that  it's 
because  I  want  to?  The  man — did  interest  me. 
You  were  right  about  that.  But  his  living  in  the 
town  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  going  to  it.  Con- 
scious thought  of  him  has  not  entered  my  mind.  If 
they  lived  anywhere  else  I  should  go  just  the  same. 
You — you  cheapen  me  by  suggesting  such  a  thing. 
You  make  me  doubt  myself!  A  moment  ago  I  was 
certain.  You  make  me  fearful  of  myself,  of  my 
motive.  Oh,  can  it  be  that,  after  all?  Isn't  there 
any  real  good  in  me?  Is  it  self,  self,  self  through 
everything?"  She  looked  to  him,  her  hands  clasped 
upon  her  breast,  beseeching  for  assurance. 

And  it  came.  All  the  chivalry  in  Elliott  rose  in 
answer  to  her  cry.  "Olive,"  he  said,  "I  didn't 
think  it.  I  never  thought  it.  I  knew  it  wasn't  so. 


But  I  was  feeling  rather  nasty.  Please  forgive  me, 
dear.  I  was  sure  beforehand  of  your  answer." 

Olive  walked  to  a  chair  and  sat  down.  Leaning 
back  wearily,  she  closed  her  eyes.  Elliott  crossed  to 
her  and  stood  in  silence,  looking  down  upon  her. 

"Just  as  I  am  sure  of  your  answer  to  my 
other  question,"  he  continued,  at  length.  "I'm 
sorry,  but  it  is  there  to  be  answered.  The  engage- 
ment stands  or  falls  by  it:"  He  waited  a  moment, 
but  she  did  not  open  her  eyes,  and  he  flung  his 
question  against  her  rigid  stillness.  "When  you 
asked  for  your  release  a  few  moments  ago,  was  it  in 
any  way  because  of — that  chap?" 

"No,"  said  Olive. 

"Not  a  stray  thought?  Not  a  flickering  little 
flame  of  a  thought  which  you — stamped  out?" 

"The  thought  of  breaking  the  engagement  because 
of — him — never  entered  my  mind,"  said  Olive, 
drearily. 

Elliott  stooped  swiftly,  caught  up  her  hand,  laid 
his  lips  upon  it.  "The  change  in  your  family,  in 
your  birth,  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  to 
me,"  he  said.  "Things  will  go  on — as  they  are." 

"It  might,  it  would  make  a  difference,  Dick,  to 
some  men,"  she  said,  opening  her  eyes. 

"It  does  not  to  me,"  he  repeated,  doggedly. 

"That's  because  it  all  seems  intangible  to  you," 
she  said,  sitting  up  straight.  "You  don't  really — 
see  it,  except  through  a  fog.  If  you  had  been  here 
yesterday — if  you  had  seen — the  man  who  is  my 
father — it  would  have  meant  something  to  you. 
When  I  tell  you  that  he  slept  for  hours  and  then 
was  taken  away  by  Binner  in  a  cab  and  put  on  a 
train  for  the  West  with  Mrs.  Muir's  check  in  his 
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pocket,  that  he  was  paid  to  go  away  and  never  to 
come  back,  doesn't  it  stir  you  to  realization  ?  Doesn't 
it  mean  anything  to  you  of  what  it  means  to  me?" 

"Unpleasant,  yes,"  he  admitted.  "A  bit  low. 
Rather  thick.  But  plenty  of  nice  girls  have  fathers 
who  are  beasts,  if  it  were  known." 

"In  this  particular  case  it  may  become  known," 
she  said. 

"Do  you  intend  to  call  in  the  reporters?" 

"No.  How  absurd!  But  I  won't  lift  a  finger  to 
prevent  its  being  known.  If  I'm  a  snob  it's  for  my- 
self alone,  not  for  the  other  people.  I'm  too  proud 
to  let  them  matter." 

"You  won't  lift  a  finger.  That's  all  right,  then," 
said  Dick,  sturdily.  "It's  an  even  chance." 

Olive  threw  out  her  hands.  "I  can't  make  you 
see,"  she  cried. 

"You  make  me  see,  all  right,"  said  Dick,  "but  not 
to  the  point  of  breaking  things  off." 

"You  would  have  broken  things  off  yourself  if  I 
had  even  given  a  thought  to  doing  so  because  of — 
another  man." 

"That  would  have  argued  a  change  in  you,  my 
dear,  not  in  your  family,"  said  Dick.  "And,  you 
see,  I'm  planning  to  marry  you,  not  the  family." 

Olive  stood  up.  "And  you  understand  clearly, 
in  spite  of  anything  you  may  say  or  do — or  think — 
that  I  am  going  to  that  town?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dick.  "I  got  that  some  time  ago. 
And,  by  the  way,  I'd  trust  you  before  myself, 
Olive." 

"It— it  is— all  definitely  settled,  then?" 

Dick  nodded.     * '  That  I  stick, ' '  he  said,  succinctly. 

For  a  long  moment  she  took  him  in  in  silence. 
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"Dick,"  she  said,  slowly,  at  last,  "there  is  a  phrase 
which  one  hears — 'scales  dropping  from  blind  eyes.' 
I've  always  rather  associated  it  with  diseases, 
beggars,  lepers,  that  sort  of  thing.  And  now  I  find 
that  I — I,  myself — am  living  the  phrase.  Dick, 
to-day  you  seem  to  me  more  than  ever  before — a 
dear  boy."  She  held  out  a  slim  hand  to  him,  her 
eyes  brilliant. 

But  he  ignored  the  hand,  caught  her  close,  held 
her  so  until  she  pushed  him  gently  away. 

"You  mustn't,"  she  said,  in  quite  her  old  manner. 
"That's  not  modern.  It's  primeval."  But  she  was 
smiling.  "I'll  run  up  and  tell  mother  that  things  go 
on,"  she  said.  "You'll  stay  for  luncheon  and  talk 
everything  over  with  us,  about  Alice  and  all  that, 
afterward?" 

"Yes,"  said  he,  a  trifle  breathlessly. 

She  left  him  thus,  with  his  world  still  staggering 
somewhat  beneath  his  feet.  She  stopped  for  a 
brief  moment  in  Mrs.  Muir's  room,  then  went  on  to 
her  own.  As  was  her  custom  here,  she  went  straight 
to  her  dressing-table.  Leaning  forward,  she  re- 
garded herself  gravely,  studiously,  critically.  She 
completely  overlooked  Elanna,  sorting  underlinen 
with  a  very  stiff  head  and  a  suspicious  crimson  edging 
to  her  eyelids.  As  Olive  stood  so,  facing  the  mirror, 
she  noticed  with  some  astonishment  that  her  eyes 
were  very  bright.  And  as  she  leaned  closer  and 
looked  at  herself  with  a  more  searching  attention 
she  surprised  suddenly  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes  a 
light  which  they  had  never  held  before — a  light,  faint 
but  unmistakable,  which  presaged  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

TAKE  CITY  had  planted  itself  originally  upon  a 
I—/  fan  -  shaped  wedge  of  land,  bordered  upon  one 
side  by  an  ugly,  oily  little  river  and  upon  the  other 
by  the  glorious  stretch  of  vast  blue  water  from  which 
it  took  its  name.  But  it  had  soon  outgrown  the 
wedge  of  land.  It  straggled  and  crept  and  spread 
itself  like  a  living  thing.  It  ate  up  forest  and  wood- 
land. It  swept  over  plowed  meadows  like  a  storm, 
obliterating  them  with  streets  and  boxlike  frame 
houses,  crossed  river  and  brooks,  leaving  bridges 
in  its  wake,  and  at  length  evolved  for  itself  a  suburb, 
Rolling-Mill  Town,  which  bristled  with  tall  chimneys, 
which  wreathed  itself  and  the  city  in  thick  black 
smoke,  and  which  blasted  and  smelted  and  cast  the 
ore  that  came  in  at  the  splendid  harbor  into  wealth, 
and  eventually  into  luxury  and  ease,  into  beautiful 
homes,  into  fashionable  schools,  into  country  clubs 
and  motor  cars  for  those  of  its  citizens  astute  enough 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  supply  a 
demand. 

A  far-seeing  eye  chose  for  the  city-to-be  that 
wedge  of  land.  It  proved  to  be  near  enough  to  the 
greatest  oil  fields  in  the  country  to  reap  vast  benefit 
thereby.  It  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  soft-coal 
region.  It  thrived  and  grew  on  the  thick  black 
smoke.  In  the  course  of  years  it  began  to  boast  of 
its  school  system,  took  pride  in  its  chain  of  parks, 
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reared  a  gray-stone  cathedral,  pointed  to  its  increas- 
ing number  of  sky-scraping  buildings,  shot  up 
metropolitan  hotels,  jeweled  its  nights  with  electric 
signs,  and  set  up  the  longest,  largest,  most  unique 
mahogany  bar  in  the  state.  In  short,  the  city  grew 
up,  head  and  shoulders  above  its  neighbors,  and 
looked  down  upon  them  with  no  attempt  at  conceal- 
ing frank  satisfaction  in  its  own  eminence. 

Lake  City  believed  in  advertising  itself,  in  blowing 
its  own  horn.  It  reached  its  majority  in  the  com- 
mercial age,  and  its  methods  were  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  Its  desire  was  to  possess  the  superlative  of 
everything,  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  visiting  stranger, 
"We  have  the  best  public  schools  in  the  state,  none 
better  in  the  country.  And  we've  got  the  finest 
fire  department,  and  the  only  original  Golden  Rule 
chief  of  police !  And,  say,  you  ought  to  see  the  shows 
we  get  in  the  winter-time — no  road  companies,  no 
small-town  outfits,  New  York  productions  direct 
from  the  White  Way.  And  we've  got  a  political 
organization  that  the  people — God  bless  'em — can't 
break.  It's  invincible,  it's  iron  -  clad,  it's  built 
reformer-proof.  See  that  building?  Well,  that's 
our  new  post-office.  Not  finished  yet.  White 
marble,  though  you  might  not  guess  it.  When  they 
put  up  the  happy  family  groups  outside  last  month 
people  kicked,  said  they  hurt  their  eyes — not  the 
happiness,  but  the  whiteness  of  the  brutes.  It 
dazzled  us.  I'm  not  much  on  statuary  myself. 
But  that  white  won't  last  long.  Say,  we've  got  more 
soot  to  the  square  inch  than  any  town  in  the  Middle 
West,  bar  Pittsburg  on  a  damp  day.  My  wife  has 
her  curtains  laundered  every  six  weeks.  Great  town 
for  the  dry-cleaning  companies!  Oh,  by  Jove,  stay 
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over  a  night  and  let  me  take  you  out  in  the  car.  You 
people  from  the  effete  East  usually  trundle  through 
Lake  City  wrapped  up  in  your  little  beds,  or  you  pull 
up  a  curtain  and  imagine  that  the  Union  Station 
represents  the  town.  Now,  I  want  to  show  you." 

When  Lake  City  became  most  enthusiastic  it  re- 
ferred to  the  "effete  East."  And  it  also  invariably 
tried  to  explain  away  its  Union  Station.  Lake  City 
was  secretly  ashamed  of  its  Union  Station,  although 
it  never  admitted  the  fact. 

It  was  set  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  swept  by  icy 
blasts  from  the  neighboring  Lake  in  winter,  blistered 
by  scorching  suns  in  summer.  There  was  no  cab 
system.  Lake  City,  returning  from  its  travels, 
climbed  the  hill  to  the  row  of  trolley  cars  upon  its 
crest  and  wiped  the  drops  from  its  brow  as  it  sank  un- 
complainingly into  a  seat. 

The  old  building  reeked  with  choking  smoke,  which 
snorting  engines  sent  up  continuously  to  the  black- 
ened glass  roof.  Its  main  waiting-room  was  a 
stuffy  square,  unventilated,  unclean,  offering  benches 
dark  with  the  grime  of  years,  at  which  women  looked 
askance  and  then  sat  upon  with  skirts  tight  drawn 
to  escape  chance  contact  with  the  floor.  The  system 
of  entrance  and  exit  to  and  from  the  trains  was 
primitive  to  the  danger  point,  for  people  were  al- 
lowed to  stream  through  the  two  gates  and  across 
rows  of  tracks,  trusting  to  their  own  eyes  and  ears  as 
safeguards  against  incoming  trains.  Everything 
about  the  place,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
newest  magazines  in  the  bookstall  and  the  pretty 
telephone  girl  in  her  clean  white  shirtwaist,  was  old 
and  dingy  and  soaked  with  the  damp  grime  of  years. 
The  place  was  uncleanable,  its  atmosphere  well- 
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nigh  unbreathable,  and  there  had  been  citizens  pub- 
lic-spirited enough  to  wish  aloud  that  it  might  burn 
up. 

It  was  here  that  Ordway  waited  late  one  gusty  day 
in  early  December  for  the  delayed  through  express 
from  the  East.  Wrapped  in  a  shaggy  fur  overcoat, 
with  a  cap  pulled  down  to  his  eyes,  he  paced  back 
and  forth  upon  the  damp  stone  floor  within  the  gates 
and  waited  with  grudging  patience  for  the  tardy 
train. 

He  had  left  court  at  its  closing  besieged  by  news- 
paper men  who  wanted  information  as  to  the  next 
day's  programme  in  his  fight  against  the  Contracting 
&  Building  Company.  Needless  to  say,  he  had 
suavely  told  these  gentlemen  nothing  whatever,  had 
dodged  their  persistence  for  an  interview  upon  any 
subject  he  might  choose,  and  had  hurried  across  the 
Square  to  his  office  to  find  upon  his  desk  among  the 
late  letters  and  the  list  of  telephone  messages  a 
telegram  which  he  tore  open  as  he  walked  to  his 
chief's  room  to  report.  It  read,  "Meet  Lake  Shore 
Express  5.59.  Catherine  Muir."  He  glanced  at  the 
clock,  frowned,  hesitated,  and  then  laid  the  tele- 
gram upon  Mr.  Sayre's  desk. 

"This  is  imperative,  sir,"  he  remarked,  as  he  did 
so.  "It's  something  which  I  can't  ignore." 

Mr.  Sayre  looked  up  through  his  round  spectacles, 
said  nothing,  read  the  telegram  with  deliberation, 
and  then  put  his  finger  upon  the  name  signed  at  the 
end. 

"Catherine  Muir,"  said  he,  in  his  resonant  voice. 
"And  who  is  Catherine  Muir?" 

"A  lady  whom  Alice  Prentice,  Evan  Prentice's 
daughter,  has  been  visiting  in  the  East." 
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"Prentice!  The  man  who  used  to  bother  me 
about  life  insurance?" 

"The  same.  But  he  hasn't  been  in  life  insurance 
for  some  months.  I  think  it  is  a  fire  brick  just  now. 
It  is  never  the  same  thing  very  long  at  a  time.  He 
went  off  a  few  days  ago  without  leaving  an  address. 
It  is  the  daughter  whom  I  am  instructed  to  meet 
to-day." 

"What  of  the  man?" 

"Turned  up  yesterday,  considerably  the  worse  for 
wear.  He  had  been  to  New  York,"  said  Ordway, 
briefly. 

"To  buy  his  winter  wardrobe,  I  suppose,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Sayre,  bleakly,  "and  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  opera?" 

"To  see  Alice,  from  what  he  said.  To  make  an 
infernal  nuisance  of  himself  generally,  from  what  he 
didn't  say." 

"And  you  bother  about  such  people?"  said  Mr. 
Sayre.  "At  a  time  like  this,  with  pressure  like  this 
upon  you,  you  spend  yourself  over  the  trumpery 
doings  of  a  twopenny  drunkard  and  his  women?" 

"They  depend  on  me,"  said  Ordway.  "It  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  obligation.  They  are  friends  of 
mine." 

Mr.  Sayre  glanced  up  at  him  through  the  round 
spectacles  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  crisply.  "Travel  your  road. 
Meet  your  train,  my  boy,  and  be  hanged  to  you. 
But  you  still  have  half  an  hour.  Sit  down  and  go 
over  these  notes  with  me.  There  was  a  message 
from  Travers  some  time  ago  with  a  request  for  an 
interview  with  their  counsel.  I  think  they  are 
weakening,  but  they  will  find  that  we  are  in  this 
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thing  to  stay.  As  soon  as  you  can  get  back  down- 
town after  taking  the  girl  home  come  direct  to  the 
office.  I'll  have  dinner  sent  in.  And  we  will  work 
together  throughout  the  evening." 

Ordway,  his  mind  full  of  the  day's  stress,  of  to- 
morrow's plans,  of  the  possible  result  to  himself 
should  he  win  the  spectacular  case,  chafed  under  the 
necessity  for  coming  at  all,  under  the  two  hours  lost 
when  minutes  counted.  He  was  not  surprised  at 
Mrs.  Muir's  message.  The  Prentices  had  always 
sent  for  him  in  emergencies,  as  they  had  done  with 
his  father  before  him,  and  he  had  always  responded 
willingly.  But  to-day  the  message  had  come  inop- 
portunely. His  response  was  far  from  willing.  He 
smoked  a  cigarette  and  fumed.  In  short,  Ordway 
was  distinctly  out  of  temper,  and  each  minute  of 
delay  but  added  to  the  condition. 

When  the  heavy  express  at  length  pulled  in  he  got 
himself  through  to  the  forbidden  territory  beyond 
by  a  nod  to  the  gateman.  He  crossed  the  interven- 
ing tracks  and  walked  down  the  length  of  the  train 
to  the  Pullmans  in  the  rear.  There  were  many  pas- 
sengers. He  was  passing  two  men  whom  he  knew 
with  a  curt  nod  when  suddenly  he  saw  her. 

She  came  alone,  unattended,  dressed  in  a  dark 
tailor-made  edged  with  fur.  She  was  wrapped  in 
furs,  and  wore  a  close  little  hat  of  the  same  soft  rich- 
ness. She  was  carrying  a  bag.  She  moved  toward 
him  with  her  usual  leisurely  grace,  glancing  about 
her  without  curiosity,  serenely  oblivious  meanwhile 
of  the  obvious  interest  which  she  herself  created 
in  her  fellow-passengers. 

The  sight  of  her,  the  shock  of  delight  which  went 
through  him  at  the  absolute  unexpectedness  of  her, 
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deprived  Ordway  for  the  moment  of  his  presence  of 
mind.  It  rooted  him  to  the  spot  upon  which  he 
stood,  and  it  was  not  until  she  was  within  a  few  feet 
of  him  that  it  came  to  him  that  he  must  go  forward 
and  meet  her. 

At  the  same  moment  she  saw  him.  She  knew  him 
instantly,  of  that  much  he  was  certain  even  in  his 
bewilderment,  and  for  an  almost  imperceptible  in- 
stant she  faltered.  Then  she  came  on  as  before,  her 
head  held  high,  her  face  serene,  mystery  in  her  eyes, 
and  a  singularly  pure  and  childlike  lift  to  the  line  of 
the  scarlet  mouth.  As  before,  their  eyes  met,  held, 
clung  for  the  instant  before  Olive  glanced  down. 
But  beyond  the  moment  of  wavering  and  the  one 
look  deep  into  her  eyes  which  he  had  surprised 
Ordway  found  nothing  in  the  girl's  manner  to  mark 
the  occasion  as  extraordinary. 

"You  should  have  warned  me,"  said  he,  as  he  met 
her  and  took  the  bag.  "The  Empress  of  China 
could  not  have  been  more — unexpected.  If  we  had 
known,  we  should  have  met  you  properly — a  com- 
mittee of  citizens  with  a  bouquet  and  a  red  velvet 
carpet  to  cover  up  the  poor  old  steps." 

"And  the  Mayor  presenting  the  freedom  of  the 
city  upon  a  satin  cushion  ?"  returned  Olive.  ' '  Please 
don't  make  game  of  me." 

"I'm  not,"  said  Ordway,  his  breath  still  short,  "but 
I  can't  realize  it.  Mrs.  Muir  merely  asked  me  in  her 
telegram  to  meet  this  train.  I  supposed,  of  course, 
that  it  was — Alice — who  was  coming." 

At  this  Olive  paused  and  looked  at  him  intently. 
He  had  one  more  glimpse  of  the  deep-blue  eyes  before 
she  turned  abruptly  away.  "Mrs.  Muir  telegraphed 
you,"  she  asked,  in  evident  astonishment,  "to  meet 
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this  train?  It  is  the  first  that  I  knew  of  it.  Please 
understand  that  I  had  no  hint  of  her  intention.  I 
should  never  in  the  world  have  allowed  her  to  send 
the  message.  I  was  astounded  at  seeing  you,  but  it 
did  not;  occur  to  me  for  a  moment  that  you  were 
meeting — me.  I  supposed  that  it  might  be  a  habit 
of  yours,  perhaps,  to  come  down  in  dull  moments 
to  see  the  trains  go  by."  They  glanced  at  each  other 
quickly,  and  the  corners  of  the  girl's  mouth  curled  up. 
"I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  to  you,"  said  she, 
"that  I  did  not  get  you  down  here." 
'  "You  have  succeeded,  then,"  he  answered,  shortly. 
"Crystal  could  not  be  clearer." 
j,  "Are  there  cabs  about?"  asked  Olive,  quickly. 

"There  are  a  few  antiques  which  go  by  that  name, 
but  the  first  men  in  the  race  up  the  steps  invariably 
get  them,"  replied  Ordway.  "I  will  take  you  up 
in  my  car  if  you  will  name  your  destination.  I  had 
no  idea  that  you  ever  visited  Lake  City." 

"I  do  not  visit  Lake  City,"  answered  Olive,  as  she 
crossed  the  tracks  beside  him.  "I  have  not  been 
here  since  I  was  three  years  old.  But  I  have  come 
out  now — in  answer  to  your  telegram." 

Ordway  wheeled  and  stood  still.  He  looked  at 
her  in  utter  amazement.  "You  have  come — in 
answer  to  my  telegram?"  he  echoed,  monotonously. 

Olive  looked  up  at  him. 

"Don't  pretend  to  misunderstand,"  said  she. 
"There  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  diplomacy. 
Of  course  you  know  about  me.  Your  father  drew 
up  the  papers.  And  you  have  known  from  the 
beginning  that  I  am — Olive  Prentice." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  They  stood  in  the 
gloomy  half  light  of  the  high-strung  electric  globes, 
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in  the  midst  of  the  hurrying  people,  enveloped  in  the 
suffocating  smoke,  and  were  unaware  of  any  of  these 
things.  As  before,  they  were  utterly  absorbed  in 
each  other.  They  did  not  see  the  curious  glances 
bent  upon  them,  but  there  were  many  such.  Ord- 
way  was  too  well  known  in  his  home  town  and  the 
girl  too  distinctive  to  escape  them.  When  he  spoke 
at  length  they  seemed  to  have  passed  in  that  silent 
moment  beneath  the  surface  of  acquaintance,  to  be 
penetrating  together  the  unknown  depths  below  the 
broken  crust. 

"Yes,  I  have  known  from  the  beginning,"  he  ad- 
mitted, "that  Mrs.  Prentice  had  another  daughter 
who  had  been  adopted  and  was  living  in  New  York, 
but  until  Alice  went  East  for  her  visit  the  other 
daughter  was  not  discussed — at  least,  not  with  me. 
Then  one  night  Mrs.  Prentice  showed  me  a  photo- 
graph which  had  been  sent  to  her — "  He  stopped 
abruptly. 

"My  photograph?"  queried  Olive. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  certain  hesitation.  "After 
that  the  other  daughter  seemed  suddenly — very  real 
to  me.  I  became  curious — more  than  curious — to 
see  the  original." 

Olive  glanced  up  at  him  involuntarily.  "Which 
your  own  trip  to  New  York  enabled  you  to  do,"  she 
said. 

"Yes,  except  that  you  have  put  it  wrong  end 
first,"  he  answered,  simply,  "for  it  was  the  photo- 
graph— which  took  me  to  New  York." 

All  her  life  Olive  had  been  used  to  admiration. 
As  the  beautiful  Miss  Muir  she  had  been  compli- 
mented in  all  of  the  ways  and  in  many  of  the  tongues 
known  to  society.  She  had  lived  from  her  babyhood 
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in  an  atmosphere  of  incense  and  adulation  which, 
harmful  as  it  had  undoubtedly  been  in  some  of  its 
effects,  had  had  at  least  two  results  which  were  of 
distinct  advantage.  She  had  learned  the  art  of 
extracting  herself  with  ease  from  a  situation  which 
threatened  to  become  difficult;  she  was  expert  in 
distinguishing  sincerity  from  its  frequently  more 
glittering  opposite.  In  view  of  her  experience, 
Ordway's  simple  statement  produced  a  singular 
effect.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that  she  was  even 
in  her  experience  unused  to  this  direct,  this  abso- 
lutely straightforward  Western  method,  which  dis- 
dained evasion,  which  stated  a  startling  truth  with  a 
clear  frankness  so  disarming  as  to  be  almost  innocent, 
the  effect  upon  Miss  Muir  was  singular.  For  the 
experienced  Miss  Muir  found  herself  suddenly  with 
nothing  to  say.  Her  social  training  deserted  her 
utterly.  She  stood  for  the  moment,  eyes  cast  down, 
cheeks  showing  a  flare  of  color,  which  died  as  quickly 
away,  leaving  her  whiter  than  before.  She  was  be- 
wildered for  the  instant  by  her  own  confusion,  by 
the  heavy  throbbing  of  her  heart,  by  the  renewed 
effect  upon  her  of  the  man's  personality  and  speech. 

It  was  Ordway  himself  who  broke  the  silence. 
"When  did  you  learn  the  truth  about  yourself?"  he 
asked,  abruptly. 

"A  day  or  so  ago,"  she  answered. 

"How?" 

"Mr.  Prentice  came  to  New  York.  We  met." 
She  paused  an  instant.  "I  learned  the  truth — well, 
let  us  call  it — by  accident." 

Ordway  drew  in  his  breath  sharply.  Prentice's 
face  as  he  had  seen  it  yesterday  rose  before  him  for  a 
fleeting  instant.  A  picture  of  the  meeting  in  New 
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York  etched  itself  upon  his  inward  vision.  By 
its  very  restraint  the  girl's  brief  statement  suggested 
to  him  vistas  which  the  detachment  of  her  manner 
further  revealed.  She  did  not  belittle  the  truth; 
she  did  not  magnify  it.  She  gave  it  its  due  and 
passed  on.  And  behind  her  she  erected  a  sign, 
"No  Thoroughfare." 

Ordway  looked  at  her  and  away.  It  had  hurt  her 
so  much  that  she  could  not  talk  about  it. 

"Why  have  you  come  out  here?"  he  broke  out, 
sharply.  "That  to  me  is  the  amazing  thing.  Why 
have  you  come  instead  of  Alice?" 

"Alice  is— ill." 

"Seriously  ill?" 

"In  no  state  to  grapple  with — things." 

"But — you?  You  really  expect  to  grapple  with 
things?" 

"Yes.     Why  else  should  I  have  come?" 

"That  you  should  have  come  at  all  is — wonder- 
ful." 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  Olive,  promptly.  "Alice 
asked  me  to  come.  I  consented.  Very  simple." 

"As  the  Sphinx  is  simple,"  said  Ordway.  "Since 
when  have  you  begun  to  do — things  which  you 
shudder  from— at  Alice's  bidding?" 

He  seemed  to  threaten  her  with  his  insistence. 
Olive  flushed  and  drew  back.  "You  question  too 
close.  You  have  no  right.  It  seemed  best  for  me 
to  come,"  she  replied,  after  a  perceptible  hesitation. 

He  drew  his  brows  together  in  a  puzzled  frown  and 
his  eyes  narrowed  as  he  studied  her  face.  For  a 
moment  she  tried  to  meet  the  concentrated  gaze, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  Then  she  turned  and  moved 
away  from  him  toward  the  near-by  gate.  He  fol- 
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lowed  her  through  the  gate,  and  they  went  side  by 
side  and  in  silence  up  the  worn  stairway  to  the 
dimly  lighted  and,  by  now,  deserted  street  above. 

In  the  first  shock  of  their  meeting,  in  the  swift 
rush  of  his  enlightenment  and  the  rapid  fire  of 
his  questions,  they  had  lost  sight  of  externals,  had 
forgotten  the  conditions  of  their  former  meetings, 
the  bitterness  of  their  parting,  but  with  the  subse- 
quent pause  they  drew  back  for  the  time  from  each 
other  and  from  further  revelation.  It  was  an  in- 
stinctive withdrawal.  Each  was  thinking  of  that 
parting — Olive  with  discomfort,  Ordway  with  a  re- 
turning sense  of  injury.  But  as  he  settled  her  in  his 
car  and  tucked  the  fur  robe  carefully  about  her,  he 
glanced  up  suddenly  to  find  her  eyes  bent  upon  him 
with  an  expression  which  he  could  not  fathom — an 
expression  which  disquieted  him,  which  defeated 
his  attempt  at  composure,  which  sent  a  thrilling 
consciousness  of  being  alive  to  his  very  finger  tips. 

But  they  said  nothing  as  he  took  the  seat  beside 
her.  They  said  nothing  as  they  tore  up  the  steep 
hill  through  the  darkness,  threaded  their  way  in  and 
about  the  shining  row  of  trolley  cars,  shot  up  a  street 
lined  with  warehouses  and  factory  buildings,  and  into 
another  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  wholesale 
district. 

Olive  took  in  the  rows  of  buildings,  some  of  them 
already  shuttered  and  closed  for  the  night,  the  un- 
usual width  of  the  streets,  the  hurrying  homeward 
crowds  with  an  interest  which  they  in  themselves 
could  not  have  ordinarily  provoked,  for  there  was 
electricity  in  the  air.  When  they  swept  into  the 
plaza-like  space  which  still  proclaimed  by  its  name 
the  undefiled  Americanism  of  its  godfathers,  Olive 
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gave  a  quick  exclamation  of  appreciation.  In  the 
dusk  the  Public  Square,  strung  with  globes  of  light, 
cut  sharply  into  four  parts  by  two  crossing  avenues, 
lined  on  its  four  sides  by  high  buildings  gleaming  with 
rows  of  lighted  windows,  was  beautiful.  Its  geo- 
metrical exactness  was  softened  into  a  delicate  pre- 
cision of  line  which  pleased  the  eye.  The  smoky 
haze  which  enveloped  it  but  added  to  the  effect. 

Ordway  turned  to  glance  at  the  clear  profile  beside 
him. 

"Is  it  possible,"  said  he,  "that  you  are  finding 
anything  in  Lake  City  to  like?" 

"I  liked  your  little  plaza,"  said  Olive.  "It  is  not 
impossible  that  I  shall  like— many  things — here. 
How  provincial  you  must  have  thought  me!" 

"I  have  thought  you  many  things,"  said  Ordway, 
"but  provincial  was  not  among  them.  It  is  simply 
amazing,  your  coming  here,  your  being  here.  It 
takes  one's  breath.  It  doesn't  seem — real.  That 
you  should  come  at  all!  You  must  have  decided  it 
yourself?" 

"Yes,"  said  Olive. 

"For  how  long?" 

"I  can't  say,"  said  Olive.  "Perhaps  for  two  days, 
perhaps  for  a  week,  perhaps  for  the  winter." 

"For  the  winter,"  repeated  Ordway;  "for  months 
to  come?  How  could  he  let  you?" 

"He?"  said  Olive.     "You  mean— Dick?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Ordway.  "How  could  he  let 
you?" 

Olive  considered  a  moment.  Then  she  shrugged. 
"I  do  as  I  please,"  she  answered. 

"So  you  have  told  me  before,"  returned  Ordway. 
"But  to  leave  all  that — and  come!  Your  reason, 
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your  motive,  the  force  which  drew  you  here!    Am 
I — too  much  of  an  outsider — to  hear  it?" 

There  was  a  pause.  When  Olive  answered  she 
spoke  with  deliberation.  "You  are — too  much  of 
an  outsider — to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
it,"  she  said,  brutally. 

"Once  more,"  he  went  on,  after  a  short  silence, 
"you  put  me  in  my  place,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
You  can  be  cruel — and  unjust.  You  can  hurt  horri- 
bly, deliberately.  I  realized  that — in  the  beginning. ' ' 

He  slackened  the  speed  of  the  car  to  turn  into  a 
long  avenue  lined  with  tall  trees.  They  had 
traveled  several  blocks  before  he  spoke  once  more. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  shall  see  much  of  you  during 
your  possible  winter  in  Lake  City,"  said  he. 

"Ah!  Because  you  are  afraid,"  said  Olive,  "be- 
cause you  do  not  relish — being  hurt?" 

"Partly  that,"  said  Ordway,  with  simplicity. 
"No  thinking  creature  enjoys  being  hurt.  But 
principally  because  you  attract  me  so  much  already, 
as  you  very  well  know,  that  I  do  not  wish  it  to  go- 
beyond  that." 

Again  there  was  a  perceptible  pause  before  the 
girl  answered.  "But  you  are  overlooking  me,"  she 
said  then,  composedly.  "Attractions,  to  be  dan- 
gerous, must  be  mutual,  must  they  not?  I  am  not 
so  complaisant  as  you,  in  your  Middle  Western 
egoism,  may  imagine." 

"You  misunderstand,"  said  Ordway.  "When  I 
spoke  as  I  did  a  moment  ago,  I  was  thinking  of  myself 
alone.  I  should  never  have  been  so — presumptuous 
— as  to  do  otherwise.  But  your  denial  before  there 
was  any  thought  upon  my  part  of  an  accusation 
interests  me.  It  suggests  a  possibility." 
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This  time  it  was  more  difficult  for  Olive  to  speak 
composedly.  "Am  I  to  hear  your  possibility?"  she 
asked. 

"If  you  wish,"  he  answered.  "It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  you  are — afraid." 

"Of  what?" 

"Of  me,"  said  Ordway. 

"If  I  should  deny  it,"  said  Olive,  "no  doubt  other 
interesting  possibilities  would  occur  to  your  very 
curious  mind." 

"One  need  never  deny  mere  possibilities,"  said 
Ordway.  "But  this  particular  one  fascinates  me. 
It  allures.  Do  you  mind  my  talking  about  it?" 

"Why  should  I  mind,"  returned  Olive,  promptly, 
"  if  it  amuses  you  ?  Pray  go  on. " 

"It  is  a  possibility  of  very  rapid  growth,"  said 
Ordway.  "In  fact,  it  has  already  become  a — • 
probability.  Let  me  tell  you  why.  It  stands  for  so 
much,  it  explains  so  much  in  your  treatment — of  me 
— which  I  have  not  before  understood.  Don't  you 
see  that  it  supplies  the  motive  for  that  treatment; 
it  fits  the  case.  I  have  not  forgotten  any  of  the 
things  which  you  said  to  me  when  we  last  met.  I 
wondered  at  the  time  at  your  bothering  enough  about 
me  to  insult  me — at  your  going  out  of  your  way  to 
— pain  me.  I  have  stupidly  wondered  ever  since. 
And  all  the  time  the  explanation  was  so  simple,  so 
feminine!  I  should  have  known.  From  the  be- 
ginning you  have  been  simply — afraid!"  he  ended, 
exultantly. 

"And  if  I  deny  it?"  flashed  Olive. 

"You  can't  deny  it,"  he  retorted. 

"I  can  deny  it,"  said  Olive,  hotly.  "You  are  an 
insufferable  egotist.  I  do  deny  it." 
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Ordway  turned  deliberately.  "Look  at  me!" 
said  he. 

"Look  to  your  driving,"  said  Olive,  without 
moving.  "There's  a  car  just  in  front." 

"Turn  your  head  this  way  and  look  at  me,"  said 
Ordway,  once  more. 

"I  will  not,"  said  Olive. 

"You  shall!" 

"I  shall  not,"  said  Olive.  "I'm  not  a  child  to  be 
ordered  about.  And  you  are  gaining  on  that  car." 

"I  shall  gain  on  that  car  and  smash  into  it,"  said 
Ordway,  his  teeth  set,  "unless  you  do  as  I  tell  you." 

"You  are  entirely  mad,"  said  Olive.  "I  never  do 
things  under  compulsion." 

"You  will  do  this,"  said  Ordway,  "and  quickly. 
For  the  last  time,  turn  your  head  and  look  at  me!" 

Olive  said  nothing.  She  sat,  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
diminishing  space  in  front  of  them,  outwardly  at 
ease,  inwardly  conscious  of  intense  excitement,  hot 
anger,  hurt  pride. 

It  was  inconceivable  that  he  could  mean  what  he 
said.  It  was  unbelievable  that  for  so  small  a  matter 
he  should  deliberately  endanger  life.  The  car 
ahead  was  moving  at  a  moderate  speed.  There  was 
still  sufficient  time.  He  did  not  mean  it.  He  could 
not  mean  it.  And  she  had  no  intention  of  obeying 
his  curt  order — she,  who  had  never  obeyed  any  one. 
•  But  suddenly  Ordway  made  a  quick  movement, 
and  the  car  shot  forward  in  answer  to  it.  Olive 
caught  her  breath  sharply  and  sat  up  straight.  The 
rear  light  on  the  automobile  ahead  grew  larger,  more 
vividly  bright.  It  glowed  at  them  like  a  sullen  red 
eye.  It  was  warning  them  off,  but  its  warning  was 
unregarded.  They  were  gaining — gaining.  Olive 
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could  feel  in  imagination  the  shock  of  the  impending 
disaster,  could  hear  the  crash  of  the  impact,  could 
picture  the  splintering  glass,  the  shouts,  the  cries. 
She  shivered  uncontrollably. 

"You  wouldn't — you  couldn't — do  it,"  she  said, 
her  throat  dry,  "for  so  paltry  a  cause." 

"The  cause  is  not — paltry — to  me,"  said  Ordway. 

"You  will  not  do  it,"  said  Olive,  uncertainly. 

"I  will,  "said  Ordway. 

Olive  began  to  shake.  Her  mind  felt  confused, 
bruised,  stunned  as  if  by  a  sudden  blow;  her  body 
seemed  to  have  been  caught  by  the  heels  and  trapped. 
She  knew  now  that  she  had  come  at  last  to  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways,  but  compliance  was  still  beyond  her. 
She  stretched  out  her  hand  and  touched  his  sleeve. 

"Please,"  she  whispered,  reduced  to  pleading. 

"Drop  your  hand,"  said  Ordway,  savagely. 

"You  brute!"  said  Olive,  with  a  dry  sob.  "You 
brute!" 

Ordway  leaned  toward  her.  "I  know  that  it 
hurts,"  said  he,  very  low.  "I  know  that  it's  terribly 
hard,  the  doing  of  this  small  thing  for  the  first  time 
in  your  life  because  you  must.  But  you  will  do  it 
simply  because  you  must.  Just  a  turn  of  the  head 
and  it's  over !  Olive — once  more  I  beg  of  you  to  look 
at  me,  for  there  is  no  time  to  waste.  It  will  have  to 
be — very  soon.  It  will  have  to  be — now!" 

As  if  drawn  by  an  irresistible  force,  the  girl's  head 
lifted.  With  no  seeming  volition  of  her  own,  against 
her  will,  as  if  pulled  by  an  invisible  cord,  it  turned 
toward  him.  The  white  oval  of  the  face  shone  on 
him,  the  lips  parted,  the  eyes  still  hidden  beneath  the 
long  lashes.  One  more  instant  of  hesitation,  a  last 
stand,  during  which  Ordway  waited  in  silence  and 
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the  car  tore  on,  and  the  deep  eyes  lifted,  found  his 
own,  were  held,  dominated  by  them  in  one  brief, 
flashing  moment  of  surrender.  Then  the  girl  shrank 
back  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Ordway 
bent  over  her  with  an  uncontrolled  movement,  and 
then  drew  as  sharply  back.  His  mouth  was  set  in  a 
grim  line  and  his  face  was  very  white  as  he  brought 
the  car  to  a  standstill  a  moment  later,  its  nose  just 
grazing  the  rear  wheel  of  the  limousine  which  loomed 
in  front. 

Meanwhile  the  car  ahead  sped  on,  its  driver 
whistling  under  his  breath,  its  occupants  peaceably 
bent  upon  dinner,  absolutely  unaware  of  drama  and 
danger  left  behind  them.  They  were  discussing  the 
shocking  greed  of  the  Contracting  Company,  its 
rumored  control  of  numerous  councilmen  and  of  one 
of  the  widely  read  newspapers,  and  the  obviously 
biased  report  of  the  present  case  against  the  company 
which  the  latest  edition  of  that  newspaper  contained. 
They  spoke  of  Ordway  as  a  rising  man,  a  man  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  city  at  heart,  a  cool-headed, 
thinking  chap  allied  with  the  right  side,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  new  era  in  politics,  eminently  a  safe 
man,  a  sane  man,  one  to  whom  a  community  might 
pin  its  faith  and  whom  it  might  reward  with  high 
office. 

And  just  behind  them  in  a  motionless  car  sat 
Ordway,  his  face  still  white  and  grim,  his  nerves  taut, 
his  brain  in  a  whirl,  amazement  at  himself  engulfing 
him,  and  the  day's  work,  to-morrow's  stress,  the 
spectacular  case  completely  forgotten.  Stupidly  he 
sat,  as  do  people  in  dreams,  his  hands  quiet  on  the 
quiet  wheel,  and  dully  he  watched  the  sullen  red  eye 
on  the  car  ahead  grow  smaller  in  the  distance.  It 
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glowed  and  winked  and  blinked  itself  down  a  straight 
stretch  of  the  avenue  until  it  became  an  infinitesimal 
spark  of  light,  and  it  was  still  glowing  and  blinking, 
still  sullen  to  the  point  of  resentment,  when  it  finally 
disappeared  from  his  view,  as  if  extinguished  suddenly 
by  an  invisible  hand,  around  a  curving  sweep  of  the 
roadway. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

r"THE  complete  withdrawal  of  the  car  ahead  re- 
1  leased  Ordway  from  the  extraordinary  mood. 
As  it  disappeared  it  seemed  to  carry  away  with  it 
sinister  possibilities  —  recklessness,  madness,  the 
temptation  to  run  incalculable  risk  for  the  turn  of  a 
girl's  head.  Its  going  lifted  the  spell,  cleared  the 
air,  and  restored,  as  much  as  it  could  be  restored  while 
still  in  the  grip  of  strong  excitement,  the  even  balance 
of  his  mind. 

Things  began  to  assume  to  him  once  more  their 
true  proportions.  He  became  aware  that  he  was 
sitting  in  a  motionless  car  upon  a  darkened  street 
down  which  the  wind  from  the  Lake  swept  in  gusty 
violence.  He  became  conscious  that  he  was  capable 
of  doing  things  which  he  would  have  declared  an 
hour  ago  to  be  impossible,  would  have  rated  as 
folly,* would  have  scoffed  at  as  romantic,  medieval, 
out  of  date,  as  having  no  part  or  place  in  the  com- 
mercial age,  in  this  sensible,  workaday  Middle  West, 
above  all,  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  one  Kent  Ordway, 
Esq.,  representative  citizen,  junior  partner  of  Sayre 
&  Ordway,  and  possible  choice  of  the  people  in  the 
coming  campaign  for  the  hotly  contested  and  re- 
sponsible position  of  prosecuting  attorney. 

His  delayed  appointment  with  Mr.  Sayre,  his 
neglected  preparation  for  to-morrow's  work,  did  not 
trouble  him,  because  he  did  not  think  of  them.  But 
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the  girl  who  sat  so  tensely  quiet  beside  him,  still 
shrinking  away  from  him  into  the  far  corner  of  her 
seat,  troubled  him,  absorbed  him  as  she  had  done 
from  the  first. 

Never  had  she  appealed  to  him  so  much  as  she 
did  at  this  moment.  The  withdrawal  of  her  attitude, 
the  droop  of  her  head,  usually  held  so  high,  gave  a 
delicious  touch  to  her  femininity.  She  seemed  for  the 
first  time  some  one  who  might  be  protected,  cared  for. 
Heretofore,  her  charm  had  reached  him  through 
the  layers  of  his  antagonism,  for  Ordway  did  not 
admire  the  militant  woman.  His  ideas  were  con- 
fessedly old-fashioned,  frankly  behind  the  times,  and 
this  girl's  security  in  herself,  in  her  judgment,  her 
pride  in  her  independence,  had  always  roused  and 
offended  the  dominant  male  in  him.  Now  for  the 
moment  all  these  things  were  in  abeyance,  and  she 
appealed  surpassingly,  with  a  very  present  and 
dangerous  sweetness,  to  the  heart  of  the  man. 

Mechanically  he  started  the  car,  his  mind  engrossed 
with  the  woman  beside  him,  concern  for  her  com- 
fort giving  place  to  any  further  surprise  at  or  thought 
of  himself.  He  leaned  over  once  and  tucked  the 
rug  in  more  carefully  at  her  feet,  lifting  them  clear 
and  wrapping  the  robe  beneath  and  about  them 
without  comment. 

He  did  not  attempt  conversation.  To  talk  of 
trivialities  was  for  the  time  beyond  him,  and  in  his 
present  mood  he  knew  that  even  the  merest  common- 
places might  prove  pitfalls,  leading  to  unknown 
paths.  And  Ordway  was  not  the  man  to  court 
disaster.  He  had,  to  the  full,  the  modern  bachelor's 
inclination  toward  a  life  ruled  by  the  head,  a  life 
of  solitary  comfort,  of  cherished  freedom,  filled  with 
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business  and  the  shaping  of  a  career,  a  life  entirely 
devoid  of  the  undesirable  heights  and  depths  of 
sentiment.  His  indifference  to  women  had  been  up 
to  the  present  time  the  result  of  an  ultra-fastidious 
taste  rather  than  of  any  natural  asceticism.  The 
indifference  had  been,  none  the  less,  profound. 

But  as  he  drove  the  car  through  the  cold  darkness 
he  realized  that  indifference  had  long  ago  ceased 
to  exist.  Habit  still  held,  however.  The  attraction, 
such  as  it  was,  found  in  him  an  unwilling  subject. 
He  clung  to  his  silence  stubbornly,  desperately,  while 
his  pulses  still  raced  because  of  the  startled  beauty 
of  her  eyes,  and  his  hands  were  still  unsteady  upon 
the  wheel  because  of  the  haunting  line  of  her  mouth 
— the  purity,  the  intrinsic  innocence  of  her  adorable 
mouth,  which  belied  all  her  vaunted  independences, 
all  her  assumptions  at  being  a  woman  of  the  world, 
which  proclaimed  her  unawakened  to  love  even 
though  quite  pronouncedly  engaged  to  be  married, 
which,  by  its  line,  by  its  warmth  and  color,  its 
exquisite  sensitiveness,  disproved  her  claim  to  being 
hard,  cold-hearted,  and  swayed  only  by  self-interest. 
He  could  and  did  lock  his  own  lips  to  silence,  but  his 
thoughts  roamed  free. 

Through  the  East  End  he  drove;  through  the 
home-lined  streets  of  the  city's  upper  middle  class 
of  wealth,  then  branched  south  upon  a  crossing 
avenue  filled  with  small  shops.  When  he  left  this 
avenue  it  was  to  thread  narrower  ways,  dingy  streets, 
dimly  lighted,  past  small  shabby  frame  houses  set 
too  close  to  each  other  and  to  the  street.  It  was 
before  one  of  these,  the  last  upon  a  narrow  street 
which  ended  against  a  high  brick  wall,  that  he 
finally  stopped  the  car. 
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"We  are  here,"  he  said. 

Not  until  then  did  Olive  glance  up  or  cease  to 
shrink  away  from  him  into  the  far  corner  of  her  seat. 
When  he  spoke  she  seemed  to  rouse  herself  with  a 
conscious  effort.  She  sat  up  straight  and  looked 
about  her  as  does  a  bewildered  child  suddenly 
awakened  from  sleep.  She  glanced  at  the  houses 
about,  at  the  brick  wall  ahead,  and  finally  up  at  the 
frame  cottage  before  which  the  car  stood. 

There  was  a  wooden  fence  dividing  it  from  the 
street  and  from  its  neighbors.  A  gate  creaked  in  the 
wind  as  it  swung  helplessly  open.  A  small  lawn 
stretched  up  to  a  tiny  porch  hung  with  leafless  vines 
and  half  lighted  from  the  hall  within. 

Olive  looked  at  these  things  in  silence,  and  as  she 
looked  she  seemed  fully  to  waken  from  the  dream 
which  had  held  her.  She  seemed  to  gather  herself 
together,  to  brace  herself  for  an  ordeal.  Ordway 
never  knew — no  one  ever  knew — what  it  cost  Olive 
to  step  down  from  the  car  and  walk  in  through  that 
swinging  gate,  what  an  effort  of  pride  and  determina- 
tion sent  her  up  the  path  and  as  far  as  the  topmost 
step.  Ordway,  just  behind,  saw  her  reach  the  step, 
saw  her  falter  there  and  stand  still.  He  met  her  as 
she  turned. 

"What  is  it?"  he  said  very  low.  "Would  you  like 
me  to  go  in  first?" 

"No,"  breathed  Olive,  with  a  little  gasp.  "No,  I 
will  go — alone — in — in  just  a  moment." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Ordway  again.     "Tell  me." 

Olive  glanced  back  over  her  shoulder.  The  leafless 
vines  rustled;  the  gate  creaked  helplessly.  Two 
rocking-chairs,  long  past  their  youth,  huddled  to- 
gether in  one  corner  of  the  tiny  porch.  Olive  shivered. 
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"It  is  worse  than  I  thought  it  would  be,"  she  said, 
slowly. 

"There  is  a  chance  to  go  back,"  said  Ordway, 
watching  her  keenly  in  the  half  light,  "if  they  do 
not  know  that  you  are  coming." 

"Go  back?"  said  Olive.  "No— no— but  I  dread 
it  so,  seeing  them,  meeting  them.  Oh,  I  loathe  it 
so!" 

"You  loathe  it,"  repeated  Ordway,  curiously, 
"and  yet  you  go  on — you,  who  never  do  anything 
except  to  please  yourself?" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Olive,  quickly,  "because  I  am 
not  a  coward,  you  see.  That  is  the  one  claim  I 
make.  I  am  not  a  coward,  and  yet  I  stand  here," 
she  laughed,  nervously.  "I  keep  you  here  because 
I  am  shivering — actually  shaking  with  fear.  I'm 
afraid" — her  voice  ended  with  a  little  sob — "I'm 
afraid  to  go  in  and  meet  them." 

Ordway  set  her  bag  down  upon  the  topmost  step. 
Then  he  stripped  off  his  heavy  glove.  "Give  me 
your  hand,"  he  said. 

Olive,  eyes  on  his,  hesitated,  shook  her  head, 
wavered,  and  then  drew  one  hand  from  the  shelter 
of  her  muff  and  laid  it  in  his. 

"Stand  so  for  a  moment,"  said  Ordway.  "I  am 
beginning  at  last  to  understand.  You  come  out  here, 
loathing  the  thought  of  it,  rebellious  against  the 
necessity  and  yet  realizing  the  necessity,  your  pride 
humbled,  your  heart  sick  and  sore,  and  yet  you 
come!  You  leave  Alice  behind  and  come  alone! 
And  you  do  not  assume  any  righteousness  over  it — 
you  only  claim  to  be  not  a  coward.  I'm  proud  of 
you !  Leave  your  hand  where  it  is.  All  your  state- 
ments concerning  yourself  to  me  in  New  York  may 
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have  been  true  then,  but  they  are  so  no  longer.  You 
refute  them  by  coming,  by  standing  here,  by  not 
turning  back.  I'm  proud  of  you — more  than  proud 
of  you" — his  voice  warmed  with  feeling — "I  admire 
you  more  than  any  woman  I  have  ever  met,  because 
you  are  not  a  coward,  because  you  are  fine  and 
thoroughbred  and  true  to  the  best  that  is  in  you,  and 
because  you  are  beautiful.  Have  you  any  concep- 
tion— how  beautiful — at  this  moment?  Don't  take 
your  hand  away — so  soon.  I  beg  of  you — " 

"I  will,"  said  Olive.  "I  must.  I  am — going  in. 
I  thank  you  for  bringing  me.  And  please  go." 

"Let  me  wait,"  said  Ordway.  "Let  me  go  in 
with  you.  It  may  make  it  easier." 

"No,"  said  Olive.     "Please  go." 

"Let  me  stand  here  until  you  are  safely  in — until 
you  have  met  them — 

"No,"  cried  Olive.  "Oh,  don't  make  it  harder 
for  me!" 

"I  shall  not  go  until  the  door  has  shut  behind 
you,"  said  Ordway,  doggedly. 

"Well,  go  back  to  the  car,  then,  and  wait  there — • 
until  the  door  has  shut  behind  me.  But  I'm  quite 
all  right  now.  It  was  only  the  first — plunge — that 
I  minded.  I'm  perfectly  all  right."  She  looked 
him  straight  in  the  face  and  smiled.  The  shrinking 
girl  of  a  few  moments  ago  was  completely  and  sud- 
denly gone,  and  in  her  place  stood  the  Olive  of  their 
first  meeting — the  indifferent,  rather  insolent  Olive, 
mistress  of  herself  and  of  the  situation,  who  had  first 
faced  him  in  the  doorway  of  Mrs.  Muir's  drawing- 
room.  "Thank  you  again  so  much,"  smiled  Olive, 
"and  I  must  remind  you  that  I  am  still  waiting  for 
you  to — go." 
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It  is  not  for  primitive  man  to  follow  complex 
woman  through  the  mazes  of  the  countless  moods 
which  she  has  evolved  in  the  centuries  since  she 
ceased  to  be  primitive  woman.  Ordway,  immedi- 
ately aware  of  the  reversal  of  positions,  did  not 
follow  the  lightninglike  swiftness  of  the  feminine 
tactics  which  had  accomplished  it.  And,  like  other 
men,  he  resented  that  which  he  could  not  understand. 

"Good  night,"  he  said,  on  the  instant.  "And 
good-by." 

"Good-by,"  returned  Olive,  as  quickly;  "and 
would  you  mind  latching  the  gate  behind  you?  It 
creaks  so  mournfully  in  this  wind." 

He  went  down  the  steps,  latched  the  gate  care- 
fully, and  got  into  the  car.  The  girl  on  the  porch 
leaned  far  forward  through  the  darkness  and  watched 
him  do  this,  shading  her  eyes  with  one  hand.  All 
trace  of  her  recent  manner  had  dropped  from  her 
with  his  going.  She  stood,  breathing  quickly,  and 
looked  down  at  him  through  the  saving  darkness  for 
a  long  moment.  Then  she  turned  and  crossed  the 
porch.  With  the  feeling  again  strongly  upon  her 
that  she  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  she  rang 
the  bell.  A  long  chapter  of  her  life  had  closed  behind 
her  forever.  The  opening  of  this  door  would  dis- 
close the  new.  With  a  heavily  throbbing  heart  she 
waited.  At  last  footsteps  within,  the  turning  of  a 
key,  and  the  door  swung  open. 

It  was  Evan  Prentice,  the  man  who  had  leaned 
against  Mrs.  Muir's  mantel  shelf  so  gracefully, 
whose  face,  ghastly,  terrified,  she  had  seen  staring, 
as  the  roaring  darkness  swept  down  and  encompassed 
her.  But  this  time  she  was  prepared  for  him.  She 
moved  forward  into  the  brightness  which  shone 
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through  the  doorway  and  with  serene  eyes  looked 
him  in  the  face. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  said.  "I  am  Olive.  I 
have  come — home." 

He  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  without  compre- 
hension. Then  his  eyes  widened.  He  backed  away 
from  her,  as  she  stood  framed  in  the  doorway,  to  a  far 
corner  of  the  narrow  hall,  step  by  step,  with  clogged 
feet,£as  from  some  apparition  of  the  night.  At  last 
he  covered  his  eyes  with  a  shaking  hand. 

She  gave  him  time — waited  in  patience  until  the 
shaking  hand  dropped,  until  the  white  head  lifted  and 
steadied  itself,  until  the  figure  shook  itself  upright 
once  more  and  stood  erect.  She  did  not  speak.  She 
waited.  And  presently  the  shamed,  averted  eyes 
lifted  in  spite  of  themselves,  crept  across  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door  to  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  and  then,  en- 
couraged by  her  silence,  by  her  patience,  rose  at  last 
to  meet  her  own.  And  without  consciousness  of 
effort,  with  the  selflessness  of  a  winged  soul  sent  to 
help  stumbling  feet,  with  the  exaltation  of  a  great 
crisis  upon  her,  Olive  smiled  into  them. 

' '  May  I  come  in  ? "  she  asked,  simply.  ' '  You  have 
not  said  so." 

He  moved  a  step  nearer  her  and  stopped.  He 
raised  a  faltering  hand  and  dropped  it.  He  started 
to  speak  and  failed. 

A  dry  sob  broke  from  him.  With  a  stride  he 
reached  the  doorway  and  grasped  her  arm.  "Come 
in,  child,"  he  said,  brokenly.  "Come  in.  Don't 
stand  outside.  Why,  it's  little  Olive  come  home 
again.  Thank  God — it's  my  little  Olive  come  home 
again!" 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  door  was  closed  behind  her.  The  clatter  of 
Ordway's  car  as  it  backed  about  and  shot 
away  up  the  echoing  street  had  died  into  silence,  and 
still  Olive  and  her  father  stood  together  in  the 
narrow  hall,  his  hand  touching  her  sleeve,  his  eyes 
still  furtively  searching  her  own.  And  as  they  stood 
so  they  were  singularly  alike,  both  tall,  both  straight, 
both  blue-eyed  and  without  color.  The  difference 
between  them  was  a  matter  of  detail,  for,  while 
the  girl's  features  were  clear-cut  as  a  cameo,  the 
man's,  originally  as  fine,  were  blurred  and  blunted; 
the  girl's  gaze  was  level  and  steady,  the  man's 
dropped  away  from  hers  instinctively  and  in  spite  of 
his  effort  to  prevent  it;  the  girl's  hair  was  black, 
the  man's  entirely  white.  But  even  with  this  dif- 
ference in  detail  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  these  two  were  sprung  from  one  stock — that 
they  were  father  and  daughter.  And  even  as  they 
stood  there  it  became  plain  to  both  that  they  were 
alike  in  more  than  physical  semblance,  for  neither 
found  it  easy  after  the  first  supreme  moment  to 
speak.  They  were  silent  people,  Olive  and  this 
unknown  father  of  hers,  and  in  the  face  of  great 
emotion  wellnigh  inarticulate  people.  And  just 
now  they  were  embarrassed  by  each  other.  It  was 
Olive  who  spoke  first,  for  even  your  silent  woman, 
especially  if  she  be  trained  to  society,  will  make  an 
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effort,  will  bridge   chasms  which  your  silent  man 
stands  before  confounded  and  inert. 

"My — mother."  said  Olive,  at  last,  hesitatingly. 
"Is  she  here?" 

"She's  inside.  We've  just  finished  supper.  Are 
you  hungry?" 

"No — I  don't  know — I  hadn't  thought  about  it," 
said  Olive.  "But  I  think  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  you  should  go  in  first  and  tell  her  that  I  am 
here,  prepare  her,  warn  her.  It  might  shock  her  too 
much  otherwise.  What  do  you  think  about  it?"  she 
consulted  him,  as  Olive  only  consulted  people  after 
she  had  made  up  her  mind. 

"She's  been  sick,"  he  volunteered.  He  started 
abruptly  toward  a  door  at  the  rear  of  the  boxlike 
little  hall,  but  before  he  reached  it  he  stopped  short, 
hesitated,  and  came  back.  "I  didn't  tell  her,"  he 
said,  helplessly.  "I  can't  do  it.  I  haven't  the 
nerve.  I've  tried  to  screw  up  to  it  ever  since  I  came 
back — and  the  words  wouldn't  come.  They  stuck 
in  my  throat.  But  it's  been  on  my  mind  all  night 
and  day.  I  haven't  been  able  to  lose  it.  Now — you 
will  have  to  tell  her." 

"Tell  her— what?"  asked  Olive. 

He  looked  at  her  as  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  might 
look  at  his  judge,  a  prisoner  who  is  awaiting  his 
sentence.  "I  didn't  mean  any  harm,"  he  said. 
"As  I  figured  it,  there  was  something  coming 
to  'me." 

"Oh,"  said  Olive.  "You  mean — about  my  find- 
ing out?" 

He  nodded.  "Her  heart  isn't  right,"  he  said. 
"If  you  could  manage  to  wait  a  day  or  so?" 

"Before  telling?"  asked  Olive. 
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He  nodded  once  more,  glanced  up  at  her  anxiously 
and  then  away. 

"Why  need  we  tell  at  all?"  said  Olive. 

This  brought  the  eyes  back  to  hers  on  the  instant, 
a  quick,  flashing  look  which  transformed  him.  But 
the  brightness  died  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
"Why,"  he  said,  "you're  here." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Olive,  "but  why  need  she  know 
just  how  I  found  out?  Why  can't  she  believe  that 
my  mother" — she  faltered — "I  mean  that — Mrs. 
Muir  told  me  ?  It  was  Mrs.  Muir's  intention  to  do  it 
soon.  Why  need  she  connect  you  with  any  of  it,  or 
even  know  that  we  met  each  other  that  day  in  New 
York?"  She  thought  a  moment.  "Did  you  men- 
tion seeing  me  there?"  she  asked. 

"She  was  sick  when  I  came  home,"  he  answered. 

"And  you  didn't  mention  seeing  me?"  she  urged. 

"She  was  sick,"  he  answered,  as  before. 

She  noticed  later  that  it  was  always  so  with  him. 
He  never  answered  a  direct  question.  He  seemed  to 
slide  away  from  anything  definite  as  naturally  and 
unconsciously  as  water  slips  downhill.  There  was 
not  even  a  definite  effort  to  evade.  It  was  simply  a 
phase  of  his  straggling  character.  Invariably,  in- 
stinctively, unerringly  he  chose  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. This  she  learned  later.  To-night  she  did 
not  notice. 

"Let  us  agree  to  say  nothing  for  to-night,  for 
some  days  at  least,  that  might  cause  discomfort  or 
worry  or  unhappiness — to  any  one,"  said  Olive. 
' '  But  I  think  you  should  prepare  her  somewhat  before 
I  go  in." 

Like  an  obedient  child  he  went  at  her  bidding, 
with  a  spring  in  his  step  at  the  reprieve  she  had 
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granted  him.  She  stood  in  the  boxlike  little  hall  and 
waited.  Impressions,  vivid,  detached,  flitted  across 
her  inward  vision.  Thoughts,  shaken  clear  from  any 
orderly  sequence,  flashed  through  her  mind — Ord- 
way's  face  in  the  half  light  from  the  hall  window; 
the  black  mass  of  the  limousine  which  had  loomed 
in  front  of  her;  the  shabby  street,  the  creaking  gate 
and  high  brick  wall.  Her  father's  cry  rang  once 
more  in  her  ears.  She  saw  again  plainly  his  shaking 
hands.  And  then,  insistently  returning,  Ordway's 
face  in  the  half  light. 

She  was  in  a  mood  of  intense  excitement — the 
mood  which  carries  soldiers  across  a  battlefield, 
which  transforms  ordinary  men  into  heroes.  And 
there  was  much  of  the  real  heroine  about  Olive  as 
she  stood  there.  For  she  felt  nothing  but  a  rather 
impersonal  pity  for  this  father  of  hers.  The  active 
disgust  with  which  he  had  inspired  her  that  unfor- 
gettable day  in  New  York  was  gone,  it  is  true,  but 
in  its  place  there  was  only  the  detachment  of  the 
spectator,  the  outsider.  Of  filial  devotion,  of  po- 
tential affection  for  him,  there  was  not  a  trace  in 
her  heart. 

She  had  been  moved  by  his  cry,  by  his  piteous 
hands,  by  his  shamed,  averted  eyes,  but  as  one  may 
be  moved  by  a  scene  upon  the  stage.  Even  at  the 
moment  she  had  noticed  that  he  wore  no  coat.  She 
could  no  more  help  noticing  these  things  than  she 
could  help  the  color  of  her  eyes. 

Even  now,  strung  up  to  the  ordeal  as  she  was,  she 
saw  to  the  full  the  ugliness  of  the  hall  in  which  she 
stood — the  cheap,  worn  rug,  the  hideous  brown  and 
green  of  the  figured  wall  paper,  the  narrow  steep- 
ness of  the  stairs,  and  the  imitation  bronze  beast, 
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remotely  resembling  a  dragon,  which  adorned  the 
newel  post.  It  crouched  in  an  attitude  of  strain, 
with  uplifted  winged  paws  waiting  to  receive  the 
lamp  which  it  had  been  designed  to  hold,  but  which 
had  been  removed  or  never  put  in  place. 

This  singular  ornament  fascinated  Olive.  Look 
at  it  long  enough,  she  thought  idly,  and  one's  own 
arms  must  surely  ache  from  sympathy.  It  appeared 
that  people  could  and  did  live  with  such  useless 
horrors  in  the  house  with  them. 

She  questioned,  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart, 
whether  she  would  be  able  to  stand  it  cheerfully  even 
for  a  time — the  neighborhood,  the  house,  her  father 
— whether  she  would  be  able  to  stand  it  all.  She 
wondered  what  her  mother  would  be  like.  Mrs. 
Muir's  descriptions,  Alice's  praises,  had  left  her  no 
portrait  of  the  real  woman.  Besides  they  were 
prejudiced.  Olive  felt,  drearily  enough,  that  if  this 
unknown  mother  of  hers  should  fail  her,  if  she  should 
prove  to  be  simply  part  and  parcel  with  all  the  rest 
of  it,  that  it  would  be  beyond  her  to  remain. 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  bravest,  the 
best-intentioned  do  not  go ;  and  Olive,  gazing  at  the 
brown-and-green  wall  paper,  felt  that  she  was  near- 
ing  this  point  in  her  courage.  She  could  leave  her 
friends,  her  brilliant  winter,  her  beautiful  home; 
she  could  leave  Mrs.  Muir  and  Dick;  she  could  come 
to  parents  whom  she  did  not  know  save  for  the 
blighting  weakness  of  one  of  them,  prepared  for 
what  the  new  life  might  bring,  prepared  even  to  see 
the  blighting  weakness  at  close  range,  to  endure  it, 
perhaps  to  cope  with  it. 

She  had  thought  things  over  carefully  enough, 
but  she  had  thought  only  of  the  great  things.  She 
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had  thought  in  large  terms.  The  moment  of  meet- 
ing her  father  had  been  easy.  It  was  a  large  moment. 
But  here  in  the  dreariness  of  the  hall  it  occurred  to 
her  for  the  first  time  that  for  one  large  moment  there 
would  be  many  small,  that  for  one  supreme  effort 
there  would  be  countless  petty  ones,  that  the  ugli- 
ness of  a  blighting  sin  may  be  easier  to  meet  and  cope 
with  than  the  sordid  round  of  days  without  the 
excitement  of  such  a  battle. 

She  realized  at  last  the  importance  in  this  venture 
of  hers  of  the  little  pricks,  of  the  creaking  gate,  the 
shabby  rug,  the  sprawling  wall  paper,  the  imitation 
bronze  beast  with  its  straining  uplifted  paws.  It 
was  the  bronze  dragon  which  was  the  turn  of  the 
screw,  which  tested  her  courage  to  the  breaking- 
point,  so  curiously  are  some  women  made.  It  was 
the  bronze  dragon  which  made  her  turn  blindly  tow- 
ard the  outer  door  with  panic  in  her  heart,  with  the 
instinct  overmastering  her  to  escape  before  it  was  too 
late.  Her  hand  was  actually  upon  the  latch  when 
the  inner  door  opened. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,"  said  a 
voice  behind  her.  "I  was  told  that  a  lady  wished 
to  see  me.  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Olive,  her  hand  upon  the  door  latch,  was  only  half 
conscious  of  the  words.  It  was  the  voice  which 
transfixed  her,  the  timbre  of  it,  the  cultivated  beauty 
of  it,  above  all,  the  soul  of  it.  To  Olive's  over- 
wrought imagination  it  seemed  that  the  voice  was 
luring  her  back,  that  if  she  listened  to  it  she  must 
surely  linger  and  be  lost.  She  wrenched  the  door 
open  without  looking  behind  her. 

"But  you  must  not  go  like  this,"  said  the  voice. 
"I'm  sure  there  is  something  you  wish  of  me — some- 
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thing  that  I  can  do  for  you."  A  hand  touched  her 
shoulder,  and  she  stood  very  still.  "I'm  sure  that 
you  are  unhappy,  that  you  have  been  sent  to  me — 
because  of  that.  I  know  it.  I  feel  it." 

More  the  voice  itself  than  the  words  it  uttered, 
more  that  than  the  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  held  her 
motionless.  As  she  heard  it  she  trembled,  for  she 
was  beginning  to  remember.  It  was  a  voice  which 
she  had  heard  before.  It  was  piercing  the  mists  of 
years;  it  was  piercing  the  flint  about  her  heart.  It 
was  a  voice  which  she  had  known  and  had  loved  and 
lost — for  years — and  a  moment  ago  she  had  nearly 
run  away  from  it,  had  nearly  lost  it  again  forever. 
She  stood  rigidly  still  and  let  the  sound  of  it,  the 
thrill  of  it,  sink  in.  It  reached  the  very  core  of  her 
heart. 

"Don't  go  until  you  have  told  me,",  it  said. 
' '  Don't  be  afraid  of  me.  Why,  nobody  has  ever  been 
afraid  of  me!  If  you  would  only  turn  to  look  you 
would  see  how  little  to  be  dreaded  I  am.  You  are 
such  a  tall,  tall  girl,  and  beautiful,  I  think.  Let  me 
see  your  face!" 

"Don't  you  know — who  I  am?"  Olive's  own  voice 
was  raw  with  feeling.  The  cry  quivered  forth,  new- 
born, from  the  pierced  heart.  "Don't  you  know — 
who  I  am?  He  promised — to  tell  you." 

There  was  a  silence  which  seemed  endless.  Then 
the  hand  which  had  touched  her  shoulder  so  lightly 
grew  heavy,  clung  to  her  for  support.  "It  couldn't 
be,"  said  the  voice.  "I  have  hoped  and  longed  too 
often.  I  have  despaired,  I  have  prayed,  too  often — 
uselessly.  It  couldn't  be!  God  could  not  be  good 
enough —  But  don't  keep  me  waiting.  I  cannot 
stand  it  —  the  waiting.  I've  waited  for  years. 
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Don't  keep  me  waiting  longer — with  this  hope — in 
me—" 

"I'm  afraid  to  tell  you,"  whispered  Olive.  "Your 
heart — your  heart — " 

But  with  the  trembling  words  upon  her  lips  she 
turned,  looked  down,  saw  the  other's  face,  saw  its 
look  of  ecstasy,  heard  her  name,  cried  over  and  over 
again — just  her  name.  And  then,  gazing  down  at  the 
transfigured  face,  the  outstretched  arms,  she  heard 
the  cry  "Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  me,  my  darling — 
don't  be  afraid  of  joy !  Why,  joy  never  kills !"  before 
she  took  her  mother  to  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A  SHAFT  of  sunshine  across  her  eyes  wakened 
her  in  the  morning.  She  sat  up  straight  in  her 
narrow  bed,  half  blinded  by  the  brilliance,  and  unable 
for  the  instant  to  fit  herself  into  her  surroundings. 
And  then  suddenly  she  remembered.  They  had 
given  her  Alice's  room,  and  she  looked  about  it  now 
with  eyes  which  were,  for  Olive,  curiously  tender. 

It  was  a  small  room.  In  one  corner  a  desk,  in 
another  a  dressing-table  draped  with  white  muslin. 
Olive  had  seen  and  wondered  at  such  as  this  pic- 
tured in  the  pages  of  a  popular  woman's  magazine, 
accompanied  by  directions  for  making.  The  founda- 
tion particularly  recommended  was  a  packing-case, 
she  remembered.  The  mirror  above  this  table, 
framed  in  muslin,  was  very  small,  and  presented  a 
singularly  wavy  surface.  There  were  no  others  in 
the  room. 

Olive  smiled  at  the  thought  of  Elanna  brought  face 
to  face  with  this  mirror,  for  instance.  She  could  see 
the  high  shoulders,  the  tilted  chin,  the  silent,  folded 
lips;  she  could  even  hear  the  sniff  of  disdain.  Once 
again  she  congratulated  herself  upon  her  foresight 
in  leaving  Elanna  behind.  It  had  taken  all  her 
determination  to  accomplish  this,  for  Mrs.  Muir  had 
held  up  her  hands  at  the  first  proposal  to  go  without 
a  maid,  and  Elanna  herself,  somewhat  to  Olive's 
surprise,  had  begged  to  be  taken  along,  had  broken 
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down  at  the  last  and  wept;  to  be  exact,  Elanna  had 
very  nearly  howled  at  the  parting.  It  was  the 
first  intimation  Olive  had  had  that  the  maid  cared 
for  her  at  all. 

Her  eyes  traveled  on  about  the  little  room — to 
the  hanging  bookshelf  above  the  desk,  to  the  framed 
photograph  of  a  class  of  girls  dressed  in  white,  to  the 
crossed  flags  of  various  Western  colleges  upon  the. 
wall.  She  noticed  that  the  pink-flowered  wall  paper 
was  fresh  and  pretty,  and  that  the  white  curtains  at 
the  two  windows  had  been  newly  laundered.  An 
old  armchair  was  drawn  up  beside  a  little  table  upon 
which  were  more  books  and  a  serviceable  reading- 
lamp;  beneath,  upon  a  lower  shelf,  stood  a  shabby 
work  basket. 

Poor  little  Alice!  Olive,  looking  at  this  work 
basket,  could  see  in  imagination  the  girl  bending 
industriously  over  it,  threading  needles,  sewing, 
snipping,  trying  on  before  the  wavy  mirror,  and 
succeeding,  too,  in  the  face  of  all  handicaps,  in  mak- 
ing and  wearing  a  white  dress  which  had  been  pretty 
enough  for  Dick  to  admire.  Good  little  Alice! 

Olive,  sitting  there  in  the  sunshine,  could  smile 
now  at  the  turn  of  the  wheel  which  had  dropped 
Alice  so  snugly  into  the  New  York  home  and  which 
had  flung  herself,  far  off  at  a  tangent,  to  this  poor 
haven.  She  could  smile  at  this  at  last  and  for  the 
first  time,  for  this  morning  nothing  seemed  to  have 
the  power  to  dismay  her. 

Alice's  narrow  bed  had  given  her  deep  and  dream- 
less sleep;  Alice's  threadbare  little  room  was  fresh 
and  full  of  winter  sunshine.  At  her  hand  were  many 
things  to  be  done — a  new  life  to  be  learned,  duties 
to  be  undertaken,  responsibilities  to  be  assumed.  In 
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her  heart  was  a  tenderness,  a  warmth,  a  glow  which 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  world  to  her  dreaming 
eyes.  Not  yet  did  she  fully  realize  that  she  had  set 
her  feet  upon  the  way  which  leads  to  happiness,  but 
the  feeling  of  well-being,  of  content  which  filled  her 
this  morning  was  certainly  a  gleam  which  shone 
upon  her  from  that  far-off  radiance.  It  was  a 
signal  light,  this  glow  in  her  heart,  which  meant: 
"At  last,  the  true  and  only  way  to  approach  that 
felicity  whose  gardens  are  the  skies.  Many  others 
have  you  tried  and  failed.  You  have  wandered  far 
afield.  Wealth,  beauty,  power  have  not  helped  you. 
The  love  of  self  has  repeatedly  misled  you — it  is  the 
worst  of  guides.  But  you  have  persisted — so  great 
is  your  necessity,  so  vital  to  you  is  this  heart's 
happiness  which  you  lack — you  have  persisted,  and 
are  set  at  last  upon  the  way.  Behold  within  your- 
self the  sign!" 

Conscious  thought  of  Ordway  she  put  away  from 
her  repeatedly.  It  had  been  no  part  of  her  Lake 
City  programme  to  sit  dreaming  in  the  sunshine  about 
Ordway.  And  yet,  avoid  as  she  might  any  con- 
senting thought  of  him,  insistently  and  against  her 
will  the  man  and  the  incidents  of  her  meeting  with 
him  stood  before  her  —  the  smoldering  warmth  of 
his  gray  eyes  under  the  station  lights ;  his  curt  ques- 
tioning, under  which  she  had  plainly  felt  a  straining 
eagerness  for  her  answers;  the  knowledge  that  ex- 
hilaration, excitement  had  been  upon  them  both; 
his  voice  as  he  ordered  her  to  look  at  him — 

Beyond  this  point  she  did  not  go,  perhaps  because 
she  dared  not.  At  this  point  her  mind  invariably 
shied  away  from  further  revelation.  There  was  a 
sense  of  forbidden  ground,  of  a  memory  too  poignant 
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to  be  analyzed.  At  this  point  she  repeatedly  dis- 
missed Ordway  from  her  thoughts  and  deliberately, 
as  one  turns  from  storm  to  shelter,  recalled  to  mind 
her  homecoming  and  the  welcome  which  had  awaited 
her.  Her  father,  a  figure  to  be  endured  and  pitied. 
Her  mother — ah,  here  was  the  real  homecoming. 
Here  was  her  opportunity  written  in  large  terms. 
Here  was  her  chance  to  prove  and  redeem  herself. 

A  knock  at  the  door  put  an  end  to  her  dreaming — 
a  hushed,  interrogatory  little  knock,  which  would 
never  have  disturbed  real  slumber.  In  her  straight 
white  gown,  with  her  hair  in  two  hanging  braids  over 
her  shoulders,  she  pattered  to  the  door,  opened  it  an 
inch,  and  peeped  through.  Then  she  flung  it  wide. 

' '  Oh,  how  could  you  ? ' '  she  cried.  ' '  Why  did  you  ? 
I've  been  awake  this  long  time  and  waiting  so 
stupidly  to  be  called.  It  never  occurred  to  me — " 
She  hesitated. 

"That  we  might  get  our  own  breakfasts?"  smiled 
her  mother. 

"Well,  no,  it  hadn't,"  smiled  back  Olive,  "though 
I  should  have  known  better.  Give  me  the  tray. 
Oh,  such  delicious-looking  toast,  and  the  coffee 
smells  so  good!  I'm  not  usually  at  all  hungry  in  the 
morning,  but  this  morning" — she  glanced  up  at  her 
mother  and  drew  a  deep  breath — "is — different — • 
from  usual." 

"Get  back  into  bed,  dear  heart,"  said  her  mother, 
"while  I  close  the  windows.  Dad  went  off  a  bit 
earlier  than  usual  to-day.  He  has  desk  room  in 
another  office,  with  a  larger,  more  prosperous  firm. 
It  is  to  be  a  good  thing  for  us,  he  thinks."  As  she 
turned  from  the  window  her  eyes  dwelt  upon  Olive. 
"Did  you  sleep?" 
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"Like  the  dormouse,"  nodded  Olive.  "I  never 
stirred." 

"But  the  room  is  too  cold  for  you  in  that  thin 
gown,"  said  her  mother.  "Haven't  you  warm 
slippers?  Haven't  you  a  dressing-gown?" 

"Yes,  in  my  trunk,  and  there's  a  quilted  robe  on 
the  back  of  the  chair  there,"  answered  Olive,  "but 
I'm  not  in  the  least  cold.  Don't  bother — please!" 

Her  mother  stopped  with  the  robe  in  her  hands 
and  stood  still.  "Don't  bother,"  she  repeated, 
slowly — "don't  bother — when  it  is  my  joy,  when  it 
is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart,  when  I've  lain  awake 
nights  all  through  your  little  girlhood,  wondering 
whether  you  were  covered  up  and  tucked  in — as 
mothers  tuck  in — or  not;  whether,  if  you  should 
have  croup  in  the  night,  they  would  know  to  get  a 
steaming  kettle  at  once — at  once;  whether  they 
might  not  be  too  late  with  it ;  whether,  if  you  should 
have  measles,  they  would  keep  the  room  dark  for 
your  dear  eyes ;  whether  they  would  take  your  hand 
always  crossing  the  dreadful,  crowded  streets,  and 
look  both  ways  before  they  crossed  themselves!" 
The  thrilling  voice  broke.  "Oh,  the  nights  after 
you  left  me — when  I  realized  at  last  that  you  were 
not  coming  back — when  I  used  to  creep  in  to  your 
little  bed  and  sit  quite  still  beside  it  on  the  floor  with 
my  head  on  your  empty  little  pillow —  Now  that 
you've  come  back  to  me  and  I  have  the  chance  that 
I've  been  hungering  for,  why,  I  just  can't  wait! 
I  want  to  make  up  for  all  the  years  quickly,  for  the 
time  may  be  all  too  short.  I  want  to  crowd  into — 
now — all  the  love  I  have  missed,  all  the  care  of  you 
that  has  been  denied  me,  all  the  joy  in  my  beautiful 
girl  that  others  have  been  reaping  all  her  life !  It  is  a 
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mistake  to  say  that  other  children  make  up.  It  is  a 
lie !  They  do  not ;  they  cannot.  They  may  be  good 
children,  dear  children,  but  each  child  to  his  own 
place  in  a  mother's  heart.  Alice  is  my  own  dear 
girl,  but  she  has  never  made  up  to  me  for — you. 
There  hasn't  been  a  moment  that  I've  not  felt  the 
ache  of  losing  you,  never  a  moment  that  I've  not 
longed  to  have  you  back!  They  talk  of  my  heart; 
the  doctors  shake  their  heads.  The  trouble,  the  only 
trouble  with  my  heart  is  starvation — longing,  de- 
spairingf  sickening,  long-drawn-out,  hungering,  tor- 
turing waiting — for  you — for  my  own  little  girl — ' 

With  tears  running  down  her  face  she  stopped 
short  at  the  sight  of  Olive's  uplifted  eyes,  of  Olive's 
outstretched  hands. 

"Oh,  I  shouldn't  have  said  it.  I  shouldn't  have 
told  it.  I've  made  you  unhappy,"  she  faltered. 
"There  are  tears  in  your  eyes,  on  your  cheeks.  I 
shouldn't  have  told — so  soon.  I  didn't  mean  to. 
But  it's  been  pent  up  in  me  so  long.  It  just  burst 
out,  somehow.  Something — frightened  me.  I  was 
afraid  that,  after  all,  you  might  be  going  to — shut 
me  out." 

"No — no — oh,  you  poor  thing,  you  poor  thing!" 
crooned  Olive.  "Come  here,  come  close.  Don't 
stand  there  trembling  so!  Come  close  to  me — and 
tell  me  everything!" 

With  the  words  all  barriers  went  down  at  once 
and  forever.  Any  possible  hesitation  upon  the 
mother's  part,  any  possible  reluctance  upon  the 
daughter's,  was  swept  away  in  the  wave  of  emotion 
which  caught  them  both  and  flung  them  into  each 
other's  arms.  After  that  they  understood  each 
other.  They  wept  and  clung  together  for  the  years 
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that  were  gone,  but  the  bitterness  was  taken  from 
the  tears  by  the  comfort  of  the  contact.  The 
present  outweighed,  already  wellnigh  obliterated, 
the  past.  As  they  drew  back  from  each  other  they 
smiled  through  their  tears,  as  women  will. 

Olive  touched  her  cheek  and  looked  curiously  at 
her  forefinger. 

"Three  times  lately  have  I  cried,"  she  said. 
"Once  was  rage  and  once  sorrow,  but  this  time  it  is 
joy,  I  think,  although  I  am  not  sure.  But  don't 
imagine  that  you  have  found  a  weeping  daughter!" 

"I  can  see  that  you  are  a  little  skeptical  about  me. 
Don't  imagine  that  you  have  found  a  weeping 
mother.  And  when  are  you  going  to  eat  your 
breakfast?  The  coffee  will  be  cold." 

"Now,  immediately,  on  the  instant,  if  you  will 
drop  the  dressing-gown  over  my  shoulders  and  sit 
there  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  where  I  can  get  a  good 
look  at  you.  You  are  not  very  big,  are  you?" 

"No.     What  do  you  think  of  me?" 

Olive  paused  in  the  act  of  pouring  out  her  coffee 
and  raised  clear  eyes  to  her  mother  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  She  saw  a  slight  little  woman,  dressed  plainly 
in  gray  gingham,  whose  brown  hair  was  streaked 
with  gray,  whose  face  was  not  free  from  lines  of  care 
and  suffering,  whose  hands  were  thin  and  work-worn, 
but  whose  eyes  looked  back  into  her  own  with  steadi- 
ness, with  purity,  with  pride,  with  indomitable 
courage.  By  accepted  standards  it  was  not  a 
beautiful  face,  but  it  was  far  more  than  beautiful. 
It  held  a  meaning.  It  spoke  of  a  soul  that  had 
suffered  and  conquered,  of  a  heart  that  had  bled 
and  had  not  cried  out.  It  spoke  of  a  spirit  that, 
beaten  and  bruised,  still  lived,  unbroken,  uncon- 
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querable,  soaring  to  high  still  places  of  its  own.  The 
face,  under  Olive's  eyes,  wore  the  radiance  which 
Mrs.  Muir  had  so  dwelt  upon.  As  she  looked  at  it 
she  thought  of  a  lamp  shining  through  the  darkness, 
of  a  bell  heard  in  the  twilight,  of  the  still,  small 
voice  after  the  tempest.  There  was  a  look  of  Alice 
about  it  as  Alice  had  blossomed  forth  the  night 
they  first  touched  hands,  but  beside  this  face  Alice's 
was  merely  that  of  a  trusting  child.  The  white 
radiance  of  this  seemed  to  be  the  reflected  glory  of 
another  world. 

Olive  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  her  mother's 
skirt.  It  was  an  unconscious  movement.  She  did 
not  know  that  she  had  done  it  until  the  other 
smiled. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Don't  sail  away  on  a  golden  cloud  until  I  have 
had  my  breakfast,"  said  Olive,  with  an  odd  little 
break  in  her  voice. 

"You've  been  studying  me  so  seriously,"  said  her 
mother,  "but  you  do  not  say  what  you  think." 

"I  think  that  you  are — wonderful,"  said  Olive, 
drawing  in  her  breath. 

A  delicate  flush  crept  into  the  white  cheeks.  ' '  You 
think  you  will — like  me,  then?"  she  asked,  quietly. 

"Yes,"  said  Olive,  "I  know  that  I  shall  like  you. 
Who  could  help  it?  And  I  think  it  very  probable 
that  before  long  I  shall — adore  you. ' '  She  dropped  a 
lump  of  sugar  into  her  coffee  cup.  "There  is  so 
much  to  say,  so  much  to  tell,  there  are  so  many 
questions  to  be  asked  and  answered  that  I  hardly 
know  where  to  begin,"  she  added.  "We  are  neither 
of  us  very  practical,  are  we?  You  haven't  asked  me 
how  I  happened  to  come,  or  how  long  I  intend  to 
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stay,  or  any  of  the  leading  questions  which  hostesses 
should  properly  ask  self-invited  guests." 

"I  didn't  ask  last  night  because  I  saw  that  you 
were  tired  out.  I  haven't  asked  this  morning  be- 
cause everything  has  dropped  away  from  me  but 
the  one  fact  that  you  are  here.  It  wasn't  because 
I  am  not — eager — to  know." 

"But  this  will  never  do,"  said  Olive.  "We  will 
simply  have  to  be  practical.  That's  what  I  came 
out  to  [be  —  practical  —  to  help,  to  do  the  things 
which  Alice  has  done.  I'm  afraid  just  at  first  that 
you  will  have  to  show  me  what  to  do.  But  one 
point  just  in  passing — never  again  are  you  to  bring 
me  up  my  breakfast  on  a  tray !" 

"Not  even  if  you  should  be  tired  out  with  your 
helping?"  asked  her  mother.  "Alice  sometimes  lets 
me." 

"Well,  Alice  makes  dresses — and  cakes.  Alice 
does  many  things  that  I  cannot  do.  I  shall  merely 
trail  humbly  in  the  wake  of  Alice's  achievements,  for 
I  really  know  very  little  that  is  of  any  value.  It 
takes  me  quite  a  long  time  just  to  do  my  hair  even 
without  Elanna.  I  did  join  a  cookery  class  once  at 
school;  but  the  girls  refused  to  take  it  seriously,  and 
our  teacher  left  in  disgust.  The  branch  was  dropped, 
much  to  the  relief  of  our  principal.  She  had  disap- 
proved from  the  start.  She  said  that  cookery  classes 
in  a  fashionable  school  were  the  entering  wedge  of 
socialism."  Olive's  mouth  curled  up  at  the  corners, 
"But  I  learned  how  to  make  cheese  souffle,"  she 
added,  whimsically,  "between  the  Maeterlinck  essay 
hour  and  the  Spanish  dancing-lesson.  Will  you  let 
me  make  you  a  cheese  souffle?" 

"I  will  let  you  make  mud  pies  in  the  back  yard 
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if  you  wish  to,"  said  her  mother.  "Anything — any- 
thing. It  is  such  joy  just  to  sit  and  look  at  you. 
I  can  hardly  wait  to  hear  how  the  magic  thing  has 
come  about." 

Olive  examined  the  worn  pattern  upon  her  coffee 
spoon  with  interest.  "It  just  happened,"  she  said, 
idly,  "as  things  do.  You  see,  Alice  has  so  sung  your 
praises  that  she  succeeded  in  making  me  curious." 

"Before  you — before  you  knew — or  after?" 

"Well,  after,"  admitted  Olive. 

"Mrs.  Muir — told  you — everything?" 

"Yes,"  said  Olive. 

Her  mother  drew  a  deep  breath.  "That  relieves 
a  foolish  fear  of  mine."  She  smiled  brightly.  "It 
was  absurd,  I  know,  but  I  have  been  so  afraid  that 
Dad — "  She  hesitated,  stopped.  "Dear  heart,  did 
you — mind — very  much?" 

"Oh,  a  bit.     At  first,"  said  Olive. 

"And  then?" 

"Well,  not  so  much.  I — I  began  to  find  it  rather 
interesting,  unique.  It — it  sort  of — put  me  in  a 
class  by  myself.  No  one  whom  I  knew  had  ever 
proved  to  be  the  long-lost  heir  in  disguise,  you  know. 
The — the  drama  of  it  began  to  dawn  upon  me." 

"I  see,"  said  her  mother,  slowly.  "And  so  you 
came,  partly  because  you  were  curious — " 

But  Olive  threw  out  her  hands.  "Don't  analyze 
me!  Don't  probe  me!  Don't  question  me!  Just 
accept  me.  Put  up  with  me.  Make  the  best  of  me 
while  I  last.  For  if  you  dig  beneath  the  surface  you 
may  find — horrors — " 

"Dear  heart,"  broke  in  the  beautiful  voice,  "do 
you  think  that  I  am  hunting  for  flaws  in  my  gift 
from  the  gods?  It  seems,  it  is — perfect — to  me. 
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Accept  it?  Accept  it — when  its  coming  is  the  great- 
est happiness  my  life  has  known?" 

For  a  moment  they  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 
Then  Olive  raised  one  hand  and  covered  her  eyes. 
The  cold  little  sun-filled  room  was  very  quiet. 

In  the  still  moment  the  girl,  with  shaded  eyes,  en- 
tered into  her  new  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  XX 

ECHOES  from  the  world,  stretching  east  and 
west  from  Lake  City,  reached  the  ears  of  its 
citizens  through  the  muffling  medium  of  their  con- 
centrated interest  in  local  affairs.  It  is  true  that  an 
occasional  thundering  peal  from  the  great  world 
without — a  peculiarly  atrocious  war  in  the  Balkans, 
a  sensational  suicide  in  a  high  place,  the  running  off 
of  the  world's  series  in  baseball,  the  burning  of  a 
moving-picture  theater,  murder,  disaster,  and  devas- 
tation— would  awaken  the  Lake  City  public  to  a  con- 
templation of  affairs  other  than  those  of  itself  and 
its  neighbors,  but  only  temporarily.  Within  a  day 
or  so  foreign  news  would  again  be  limited  to  short 
paragraphs  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  and  the  city — 
financial,  commercial,  criminal,  charitable,  fashion- 
able— would  absorb  once  more  the  public  eye  and 
interest. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  suit  against  the 
Contracting  &  Building  Company  everything  in 
the  way  of  out-of-town  news  sank  into  complete 
insignificance.  Even  live  local  affairs — a  riot  in 
Little  Bohemia,  a  burglary  in  the  East  End,  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  City  Council  concerning  the  smoke- 
abatement  ordinance — were  pushed  by  the  clamorous 
desire  of  the  public  for  every  detail  of  the  case 
from  the  positions  on  the  first  page  of  the  news- 
papers which  like  live  topics  usually  commanded  to 
an  ignominious  and  inconspicuous  rear. 
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It  was  not  that  the  Lake  City  public  cared  a  rap 
about  seeing  that  Wilkins  got  his  rights.  Wilkins 
was  a  negligible  quantity.  He  was  merely  the  man 
who,  sore  over  not  receiving  his  promised  share  of 
profit,  resenting  his  dismissal  by  the  company, 
maddened  by  being  tossed  away  by  Kavanagh  as 
indifferently  as  he  might  strip  off  and  toss  away  a 
worn-out  glove,  had  taken  his  case  and  his  foaming 
injury  to  the  man  whom  he  knew  Kavanagh  bitterly 
hated,  the  man  who  was  on  Kavanagh 's  trail,  who 
had  very  nearly  succeeded  in  reaching  him  two  years 
back  in  the  illegal-registration  excitement.  He  had 
taken  his  case  to  Kent  Ordway,  and  that  which  fol- 
lowed had  gone  completely  out  of  Wilkins's  hands. 
r  It  was  the  fact  that  they  were  aiming  at  Kavanagh 
through  the  thin  disguise  of  his  Contracting  & 
Building  Company  which  raised  interest  in  the  case 
to  a  fever  pitch  in  Lake  City.  It  was  not  sympathy 
for  the  ill-used  Wilkins.  It  was  not  admiration  for 
the  lawyer  brave  enough  to  undertake  the  herculean 
task.  It  was  not  even  the  wish  to  see  the  right 
triumph.  It  was  the  excitement  of  the  chase  with 
the  Lake  City  public,  the  stalking  of  a  hidden  and 
wily  quarry,  the  matching  of  wits  between  hunter 
and  hunted,  the  feints,  the  advances,  the  retreats,  the 
slow  progress,  step  by  step,  along  a  covered  way 
which  made  for  the  smoking  out  of  Bill  Kavanagh. 

For  Bill  Kavanagh  "ran"  Lake  City,  and  for  such 
"running"  Lake  City  paid.  His  was  by  no  means 
a  labor  of  love.  Just  how  and  when  he  had  stepped 
into  supreme  power  no  one  could  accurately  say. 
His  had  been  an  insidious  advance  from  saloon  keeper 
and  "boss  "  of  a  west-side  ward  to  the  present  entirely 
unofficial  position  which  he  so  silently  occupied. 
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But  that  he  was  the  controlling  genius  of  the  organi- 
zation which  held  Lake  City  in  its  grip,  that  it  was 
Bill  Kavanagh  whose  lieutenants  were  appointed  to 
lucrative  city  positions  and  whose  public  acts  went 
toward  their  making  or  breaking  by  him,  that  it  was 
Kavanagh  whose  Contracting  &  Building  Company 
so  mysteriously  secured  the  best  city  contracts,  there 
was  no  longer  any  question. 

Lake  City,  especially  those  districts  which  enjoyed 
Kavanagh 's  Shell  Grove  outings  in  summer  and 
Kavanagh's  gray-striped  blankets  in  winter,  ad- 
mired Bill  Kavanagh.  They  liked  his  nerve.  They 
liked  his  rumored  good  nature,  his  easy  charity. 
They  admired  and  envied  his  grip  upon  their  throats. 
They  applauded  his  silences  under  attack  and  his 
success  at  leaving  various  pursuers  breathless  in  his 
rear.  They  marveled  over  his  abstemiousness. 
"Bill  Kavanagh  never  takes  a  drink,"  they  were 
wont  to  hold  up  incredulously  in  his  favor. 

Of  course,  there  was  the  East  End  Taxpayers  As- 
sociation which  had  been  fighting  Kavanagh  all  along 
the  line  for  years.  There  were  here  and  there 
loudly  dissenting  voices  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions against  him,  but,  as  a  whole,  Lake  City  was 
content  with  his  rule.  Lake  City  allowed  him  to 
blindfold  it  with  blankets,  to  feed  it  with  Shell 
Grove  whitefish,  and  to  go  through  its  pockets  as  he 
did  so.  Human  nature  the  world  over  loves  a 
highwayman  if  he  be  bold  enough. 

The  offices  of  Sayre  &  Ordway,  on  the  fourteenth 
floor  of  the  Northwestern  Building,  overlooking  the 
Lake,  were  humming  with  quiet  activity  one  gray 
morning  in  December,  a  day  or  so  after  the  closing 
of  the  celebrated  case.  Typewriters  clicked.  The 
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outer  door  leading  to  the  reception  office  banged 
softly  at  intervals.  Occasionally  the  buzz  of  an 
electric  button  would  summon  a  brisk  typist,  pad  in 
hand,  to  one  of  the  private  offices.  Two  clients  were 
waiting  in  forced  patience  in  the  leather  chairs  of  the 
reception-room  when  Jimmy,  the  diminutive  mes- 
senger boy,  who  felt  that  these  chairs  and  the  people 
who  occupied  them  were  his  special  dispensation, 
received  the  shock  of  his  young  and  not  too  innocent 
career. 

The  door  opened  to  admit  a  large  man  wrapped  in 
a  fur-lined  overcoat.  He  came  in  quietly,  glanced 
about  him  at  the  room,  at  the  waiting  clients,  even 
at  the  gray  expanse  of  the  Lake  through  the  immense 
window,  seeming  in  that  one  sweep  of  his  eyes  to  take 
in  and  register  every  detail  of  the  room  and  its 
occupants.  Then  he  sat  down  in  a  corner,  loosened 
the  heavy  overcoat,  put  his  hat  in  a  near-by  chair, 
and  became  absorbed  in  a  newspaper.  Jimmy, 
coming  down  the  hall  from  the  law  library  at  one 
end,  arrived  upon  the  scene  at  this  juncture. 

It  was  to  Jimmy's  legs,  singularly  enough,  that  the 
effects  of  the  shock  seemed  first  to  go.  He  lost 
temporarily  the  power  of  locomotion.  He  stood 
transfixed,  prominent  eyes  bulging  at  the  large  man, 
freckled  face  suddenly  flushed  to  a  brick  color,  the 
subdued  whistle,  without  which  he  seemed  unable 
to  exist,  dying  to  silence  upon  his  pursed  little 
mouth.  In  fact,  an  elephant  from  the  zoo  in  the 
park  could  not  have  been,  to  Jimmy,  a  more  astonish- 
ing occupant  of  this  particular  corner  than  was  the 
large  man  who  seemed  to  be  so  absorbed  in  his 
newspaper.  For  Jimmy  knew  him  instantly. 

He  had  seen  him  bow  silent  thanks  to  lusty  cheers 
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at  the  last  Shell  Grove  outing.  "What's  the  matter 
with  Bill?"  some  one  had  shouted,  and  pandemonium 
had  forthwith  ensued.  He  had  seen  him  repeatedly 
about  the  city  driving  his  yellow  car,  and  had  once 
wondered  why  the  traffic  squad,  to  a  man,  invariably 
saluted  the  yellow  car  in  its  passing. 

"Gee!"  Jimmy  had  ejaculated,  one  day,  to  a  com- 
panion, "is  he  de  Mayor  or  only  de  President?" 

"President  nuthin',"  the  companion  had  answered 
in  disgust.  "De  President  ain't  got  a  chance.  His 
hands  is  tied  behind  his  back,  and  his  brain  works 
in  circles  around  one  idea — foolin'  the  Rubes  into  re- 
electin'  him.  But  dis  man  don't  have  to!  Why, 
he's  a  king  beside  de  President!  Dat's  Kavanagh! 
Dat's  Bill!  Don't  ye  know  Bill?  Say,  kid,  on  the 
level,  I  never  knew  you  was  a  nut  before!" 

Later  Jimmy  had  learned  from  the  same  source  the 
relative  positions  of  Sayre  &  Ordway  and  Bill 
Kavanagh  toward  the  Wilkins  case;  and  the  source, 
chancing  to  express  too  vigorously  his  admiration  for 
Kavanagh  and  his  contempt  for  Jimmy's  employers, 
had  been  dammed  up  conclusively  from  further  rev- 
elation by  receiving  an  unexpected  gory  nose  from 
Jimmy's  fist.  That  Kavanagh  and  Sayre  &  Ordway 
were  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  burning  question, 
however,  Jimmy  had  very  thoroughly  understood; 
and  the  sight  of  the  man  himself,  quietly  cooling  his 
heels  in  a  corner  of  this  particular  office,  argued,  to 
Jimmy's  perceptions,  trouble,  and  not  peace,  ahead. 

For  an  instant  he  hesitated.  Then  he  stepped  up 
to  the  large  man. 

"Anything"!  can  do  for  you,  sir?"  inquired  Jimmy, 
with  his  best  manner,  which  covered  some  inward 
trepidation. 
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The  man  looked  down  at  Jimmy  over  the  top  of  his 
newspaper.  "I've  called  to  see  Mr.  Ordway,"  he 
said. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jimmy.  "I  think  Mr.  Ordway 's 
engaged  just  now.  What  name  ?" 

"Is  that  a  part  of  the  red  tape?"  asked  the  man. 

"Yes,  sir;  that's  my  orders,"  said  Jimmy,  briskly, 
beginning  to  feel  more  himself  again.  "I'll  take  in 
your  card  unless  you  have  an  appointment?" 

"Say  there's  some  one  here  from  the  Contracting 
Company,"  returned  the  man,  shortly. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jimmy,  and  disappeared.  After 
a  lapse  of  a  few  moments  he  returned.  "Mr.  Ord- 
way will  see  you  at  once,  Mr.  Kavanagh,"  said 
Jimmy. 

The  large  man  folded  his  newspaper  and  rose. 
As  he  did  so  his  glance  rested  for  a  moment  upon 
Jimmy's  sharp  face.  "Kid,"  said  he,  impartially, 
"don't  make  the  mistake  of  showing  that  you  know 
too  much.  It's  bum  politics!"  He  reached  for  his 
hat,  but  Jimmy  forestalled  him.  Without  comment 
the  large  man  accepted  his  hat  and  followed  the  boy 
down  the  short  hall.  Before  Ordway's  closed  door 
they  stopped,  and  Jimmy  glanced  up  at  a  touch  upon 
his  arm.  A  hand,  palm  up,  was  extending  a  dollar 
bill  to  him.  Jimmy  flushed  brick-red,  hesitated,  bit 
his  lip,  wavered,  and  drew  back. 

"What's  troublin'  you?"  asked  the  man. 

"Nothin',"  said  Jimmy.     "I  don't  want  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"Against  de  rules." 

"Punk!    Take  your  girl  to  a  picture  show!" 

"I  don't  want  it,"  said  Jimmy,  with  a  longing  eye. 
"Mr.  Ordway  wouldn't  like  it." 
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"Can  Mr.  Ordway  see  through  a  closed  door?" 
inquired  the  large  man,  blandly. 

"You  can't  get  a  line  on  me,"  said  Jimmy,  sud- 
denly belligerent.  "I'm  Sayre  &  Ordway,  I  am!" 

"Oh,  can  that,"  said  the  large  man,  wearily. 
"Who's  tryin'  to  get  a  line  on  you?  Do  you  see 
anything  in  my  hand?  Look  sharp!"  Jimmy 
looked  sharp  and  shook  his  head.  "Well,  you  piped 
it  wrong  when  you  thought  you  did.  Now,  suppose 
you  get  on  the  job,  Solomon,  and  open  the  door!" 

The  greeting  between  the  two  men  was  cordial 
enough,  but  Ord way's  "Hello,  Mr.  Kavanagh"  was 
to  Jimmy's  ears  much  more  impressive  for  its  ease 
than  was  the  other  man's  "Well,  Mr.  Ordway?" 
One  or  two  more  details  Jimmy  had  time  to  ascertain 
before  he  closed  the  door.  Mr.  Ordway  did  not  rise 
and  come  forward  as  was  his  usual  custom.  He 
remained  seated  at  his  desk.  And  he  omitted  one 
other  thing  which  was  his  usual  custom.  He  did 
not  shake  hands. 

' '  That  will  do  now,  Miss  Perkins, ' '  he  said.  ' '  Try- 
to  get  that  into  the  noon  mail.  Sit  down,  Mr. 
Kavanagh.  I'm  sorry  you  were  kept  waiting." 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Ordway,"  said  Kavanagh.  "It's  a 
fine  set  of  offices  you  have  here.  Good  location  for  a 
rising  man  like  yourself." 

"Mr.  Sayre  has  had  these  offices  ever  since  the 
building  was  put  up,"  returned  Ordway. 

"Mr.  Sayre's  a  fine  man,"  said  Kavanagh,  placing 
his  hat  upon  the  floor  beside  his  chair — "a  grand  man. 
He's  a  bit  stiff  in  his  notions,  is  Mr.  Sayre,  but  he's 
a  grand  man,  nevertheless.  He's  got  but  one  fault. 
He's  in  the  wrong  party." 

"It's  all  in  the  point  of  view." 
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"Yes,  sir,  it  is  that,"  said  Kavanagh.  "But  I'll 
not  be  wasting  your  time  to  talk  politics,  Mr. 
Ordway.  I  called  on  a  little  matter  of  business. 
Me  brother  John  has  been  having  a  bit  of  trouble 
with  the  railroad,  Mr.  Ordway,  or  rather  me  brother's 
company,  the — er  " — Kavanagh  coughed  behind 
his  hand — "the  Blue  Diamond  Coal  Company,  you 
know." 

"Everybody  knows  the  Blue  Diamond,"  said 
Ordway.  "Well?" 

"Well,  it's  a  case  involving  a  wad  of  money,"  said 
Kavanagh,  "and  we  want  an  Ai  man  to  represent 
us.  We  thought  immediately  of  yourself,  Mr. 
Ordway." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Travers?" 

"Travers,  is  it?"  said  Kavanagh.  "Travers  is  a 
dead  one.  He's  gone  to  Arkansas  for — I  think  it's 
the  rheumatism  he  has — among  other  things." 

"I  hadn't  heard  of  Travers's — rheumatism.  When 
did  it  come  on?" 

"Well,  it  come  on  a  few  hours  after  the  closing  of 
the  Wilkins  case,"  said  Kavanagh.  "It  come  on — 
bad." 

"I  thought  you  stuck  to  your  friends,  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh," said  Ordway. 

"I  stick  to  my  friends,"  said  Kavanagh,  clenching 
his  fist  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair,  "as  long  as  the 
next  man — sometimes  longer.  But  when  a  man  lets 
me  in  bad  I  know  it,  Mr.  Ordway,  and  he  gets  no 
second  chance." 

"Travers  didn't  let  you  in  bad,"  said  Ordway. 
"Personally,  I  think  you  came  out  very  well,  that  he 
did  the  best  that  could  be  done  for  you." 

"I  lost  the  case,"  said  Kavanagh. 
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"The  company  lost  the  case,"  said  Ordway, 
"which  is  exactly  what  I  mean.  The  company  had 
to  pay.  In  so  much  you  failed.  But  we  didn't 
reach  you.  In  so  much  we  failed." 

"You  made  a  hell  of  a  noise  about  it,"  said 
Kavanagh. 

"If  Wilkins  had  been  one  thread  nearer  to  the 
center  of  the  web  you  spin,  if  he  had  been  one  degree 
further  inside  your  confidence,  you  would  be  having 
more  to  complain  of  than  noise.  We  would  have  put 
you  behind  the  bars,  Mr.  Kavanagh." 

"Empty  talk,  Mr.  Ordway,  based  on  false  prem- 
ises, for  no  one  is  in  my  confidence,"  said  Kavanagh. 
"I  don't  trust  me  own  brother.  I  wouldn't  trust  a 
wife  if  I  had  one.  To  tell  any  one  anything  is  bum 
politics.  But  you  had  me  on  the  run,  Mr.  Ordway, 
I  will  admit." 

"We  will  get  you  next  time,"  said  Ordway, 
amiably. 

"That's  as  may  be,"  said  Kavanagh.  "But 
about  the  Blue  Diamond  now?  You'll  take  the 
case?" 

"I  won't  touch  the  case,"  said  Ordway. 

Kavanagh  glanced  up  with  a  steely  light  in  his 
blue  eyes .  ' '  And  why  not  ? " 

"Well,  I  don't  like  your  brother,  Mr.  Kavanagh, 
to  be  frank,  and  I  don't  like  the  Blue  Diamond 
crowd.  I  won't  represent  them,  that's  all.  It  is 
merely  a  matter  of — personal  feeling  with  me." 

"You're  losing  a  big  chance,  Mr.  Ordway,"  said 
Kavanagh,  rising  slowly,  "as  don't  come  to  a  man 
more  than  once  in  his  lifetime,  just  for  a  matter  of 
personal  feeling;  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
I  don't  relish  your  insinuations  about  the  Blue 
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Diamond  crowd,  Mr.  Ordway,  for  it  happens  to  be 
my  crowd." 

"Exactly.  Only  you  have  put  it  more  plainly 
than  I  wished  to,"  returned  Ordway,  leaning  back 
comfortably  in  his  desk  chair. 

Kavanagh  picked  up  his  hat  and  brushed  it  care- 
fully with  the  cuff  of  his  fur-lined  overcoat. 

"You'd  be  losing  more  than  a  pot  of  money, 
Mr.  Ordway,"  said  he,  eyes  set  upon  the  hat  which  he 
was  brushing  so  carefully.  "I  don't  mind  sayin' 
that  I've  had  it  in  mind  for  some  time  back  to  let 
the  Reform  gang  land  an  office  or  so  at  the  next 
election,  providing,"  said  Kavanagh,  without  the 
flicker  of  an  eyelash,  "that  their  nominee  happened 
to  be  a  good  man  for  the  job.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  call  the  boys  off  of  the — prosecuting 
attorneyship — for  example,  and  the  man  that  gets 
that  is  three-quarters  on  his  way  to  Washington, 
Mr.  Ordway.  It's  well  to  take  a  long  squint  ahead 
in  these  matters  of  personal  feeling,  Mr.  Ordway." 

Ordway  brought  his  feet  to  the  floor  with  a  jerk  and 
stood  up.  "  Kavanagh, ' '  said  he,  ' '  your  methods  are 
childish.  If  this  is  the  ladder  you  have  used  to  gain 
your  present  eminence,  my  opinion  of  Lake  City 
intelligence  has  gone  down  with  a  thud.  Why,  man, 
I  gave  you  credit  for  brains  at  least,  and  for  knowing 
men,  but  you've  shown  neither  quality  to-day. 
Your  proposition  wouldn't  take  in  my  office  boy." 
,  Kavanagh's  eyelids  rose,  flickered,  and  dropped. 

"In  the  first  place,  why  do  this  job  yourself? 
This  isn't  your  usual  method." 

"I'd  me  own  reasons  for  comin'  myself,"  said 
Kavanagh;  "possibly  involvin'  a  matter  of  personal 
feelin',  Mr.  Ordway.  But  that's  neither  here  nor 
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there.  Neither  will  we  discuss  my  methods,  if  you 
please.  I  can  take  care  of  my  own  methods.  For 
the  last  time,  will  you  take  the  Blue  Diamond  case 
or,  knowin'  the  consequences  of  refusin',  leave  it, 
Mr.  Ordway?" 

"I  have  already  given  you  my  decision,  Kavanagh. 
Nothing  has  happened  since  to  change  it." 

Kavanagh  glanced  up  again  with  the  steely  glitter 
peculiarly  prominent  in  his  blue  eyes.  "And  you 
are  intendin'  to — follow  the  line  which  you've  been 
folio  win',  Ordway?"  he  asked. 

"If  you  mean,  shall  I  keep  on  after  you,  Kavanagh, 
I  can  answer  that  very  readily.  I  shall  keep  on 
after  you  until  I  get  you,  Kavanagh." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  you're  crooked,  Kavanagh,  and  you  are  not 
good  for  the  town.  You're  a  sore  spot  on  the  com- 
munity, and  our  health  suffers  in  consequence.  We 
mean  to  get  rid  of  you." 

"Rot!  Empty  talk!  You're  in  this  to  make  a 
big  name  for  yourself.  Who  cares  a  rap  for  a  town's 
moral  health?  You're  in  this  because  you  think 
it's  the  way  to  catch  the  public,  the  yaps  that  hang 
around  with  their  mouths  open  ready  to  swallow  the 
talk  of  any  fool  that  yells  loud  enough.  You're  in 
this  because  you've  got  your  eye  on  Washington, 
Ordway,"  said  Kavanagh.  "I'd  advise  you,  Ord- 
way, to  drop  it  once  and  for  all." 

"I'm  not  taking  your  advice,  Kavanagh,"  said 
Ordway. 

"You  drop  it,"  said  Kavanagh,  "or  you'll  regret 
it  to  your  dying  day.  You  drop  it  or  I'll  break  you, 
Ordway." 

"Threats,  Kavanagh,  are  even  more  childish  than 
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— bribes,"  said  Ordway,  his  gray  eyes  steady  on  the 
man  before  him. 

"You  drop  it,"  went  on  Kavanagh,  "or  I'll  break 
you.  I  know  a  thing  or  two  about  you,  Ordway,  that 
wouldn't  look  well  in  print.  For  example,  now, 
just  to  show  that  it's  not  empty  talk — the  visit 
you  paid  during  the  Wilkins  case  to  the  house  of  a- 
man  in  my  employ,  Ordway,  to  a  man  who  has  desk- 
room  in  the  office  of  the  Contracting  Company,  a 
visit  paid  under  cover  of  night,  with  what  object? 
It's  easy  to  talk  bribery,  Ordway,  but  two  can  play 
at  that  game.  The  Flash  would  publish  that  story 
to-morrow." 

"You  must  be  raving,  Kavanagh,"  said  Ordway. 
"I  don't  know  any  one  of  your  men." 

Kavanagh  laughed  abruptly.  "You  think  I 
couldn't  prove  it?  I  could  prove  it  by  the  man 
himself.  You  were  seen  at  the  house." 

"At  whose  house?"  said  Ordway,  curtly. 

"Well,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  seein'  your  face 
change,  though  it's  bum  politics,  I'll  tell  you, 
Ordway.  The  man's  name  is — Prentice.  Does  that 
refresh  your  memory?" 

There  was  an  instant  of  blank  silence.  Then 
Ordway  spoke.  "Prentice!"  said  he,  incredulously. 
"Prentice!  Since  when  has  he  had  deskroom  in 
your  office?" 

"Long  enough,  Ordway,"  said  Kavanagh,  grimly; 
"and  he  bids  fair  to  be  a  handy  man  at  that — for 
odd  jobs,  you  understand." 

"It  must  be  a  very  recent  move,"  said  Ordway. 
"I  saw  him  yesterday.  He  said  nothing  of  a  new 
job  to  me." 

"Well,  no.  He  wouldn't — to  you,"  said  Kava- 
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nagh.  ' '  But  he's  been  in  my  employ  for  six  months. 
He  went  to  New  York  on  my  money.  I  own  him, 
body  and  soul." 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  measured  each  other 
in  silence,  and  then  Ordway  turned  abruptly  away 
and  walked  to  the  window.  A  sickness  of  spirit 
so  keen  as  to  be  almost  physical  swept  over  him  at 
the  significance  of  the  man's  words.  For  Kavanagh 
was  no  idle  boaster.  He  rarely  made  statements 
which  he  could  not  prove.  If  he  said  that  he  owned 
Prentice  body  and  soul  he  meant  it.  He  meant  that 
the  man  was  his  tool,  debauched  by  his  money, 
subject  to  his  orders,  that  he  must  and  would  do 
anything  that  was  required  of  him.  "Body  and 
soul!"  With  Kavanagh  as  master  that  might  mean 
depths  which  Ordway  sickened  to  contemplate. 
And  Kavanagh  spoke  of  him  casually.  To  Kava- 
nagh he  was  "handy  for  odd  jobs."  As  he  stood 
looking  with  unseeing  eyes  at  the  gray  Lake,  whipped 
into  waves  by  the  force  of  the  northwest  gale,  it  was 
the  women,  the  pitiful  women  who  bore  this  man's 
name,  who  must  suffer  from  his  ignominy,  who  must 
be  blackened  by  his  disgrace,  that  he  was  seeing  in 
reality.  Mrs.  Prentice,  Alice — and  Olive — Olive! 

Kavanagh's  voice  behind  him  broke  the  silence. 
"That  cuts,  doesn't  it?"  said  Kavanagh's  voice, 
smoothly.  "I  thought  that  might  have  some  little 
effect.  Now  suppose  we  drop  all  this  hot  air  and  get 
down  to  business,  Ordway.  That  story  would  hurt 
you." 

Ordway  turned  and  walked  back  to  his  desk. 
"The  story  is  immaterial,"  said  he.  "Print  it  when 
you  like,  where  you  like.  We  won  a  clear  case  on 
its  merits,  and  if  I  were  in  your  place  I'd  be  wary 
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about  bringing  it  to  public  attention  again.  You'd 
stand  to  lose  more  than  you'd  gain  by  it.  However, 
that's  your  lookout.  I  needn't  point  out  to  you 
things  which  are  perfectly  obvious.  But  about  this 
man,  now — this  Prentice — "  He  picked  up  a  paper- 
weight from  the  desk  and  turned  it  over  and  over  idly 
in  his  hand.  "I  shouldn't  think  he  would  be  of  any 
use  to  you.  A  man  who  drinks  is  naturally  a  man 
who  talks.  That  characteristic  should  damn  him  at 
the  outset  for  your  use." 

"Eh,  well,"  said  Kavanagh,  easily,  "every  man  has 
his  drawbacks,  but  when  one's  aware  of  them  before- 
hand half  the  sting's  removed.  Forewarned,  you 
know.  And  there  are  times  when  one  needs  a  man 
who  talks — accidentally,  of  course." 

Ordway  raised  his  eyes  to  the  other  man's  for  a 
brief  moment  and  then  dropped  them.  "You're  a 
deep  devil,  Kavanagh,"  said  he.  "But  about  this 
Prentice.  Has  he  cost  you  much  so  far?" 

"What's  that  to  you?" 

"Well,  it's  'auld  lang  syne'  with  me.  He  was  a 
friend  of  my  father's.  I'd  be  willing  to  give  some- 
thing to  put  him  on  his  feet  again." 

Kavanagh  grunted.  "He's  not  for  sale,"  he  re- 
marked. "And  'auld  lang  syne'  don't  go.  You 
want  to  muzzle  me,  that's  plain." 

Ordway  shrugged.  "You  seem  unable,  Kava- 
nagh," he  said,  "to  grasp  the  fact  that  I'm  not  afraid 
of  anything  which  you  may  say  or  do — to  me." 

"A  man  doesn't  give  up  good  money  for  pipe 
dreams  like  'auld  lang  syne,'"  returned  Kavanagh, 
shortly.  "You  can't  buy  Prentice.  The  fact  that 
you  want  to  makes  him  valuable." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Ordway.  "We  will  drop 
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the  subject."  He  threw  the  paper-weight  back 
upon  the  desk  and  pulled  out  his  chair.  "Is  there 
anything  further?"  he  asked. 

Kavanagh  hesitated.  "Well,  not  so  fast,  Ordway, 
not  so  fast.  There  might  be  something  further — er — 
concerning  that  question  of  the — Blue  Diamond, 
Ordway.  Now,  I  wouldn't  consider  dropping  Pren- 
tice for  so  small  a  matter  as  the  money  involved, 
you  understand.  Money  to  me  just  now  isn't  so 
valuable  as  some  other  things,  Ordway.  But  I 
might  be  persuaded  to  release  Prentice  for  a  suitable 
consideration,  not  in  coin— such  a  consideration,  say, 
as  your  changin'  your  mind  about  the  Blue  Dia- 
mond." 

Ordway  whirled  his  chair  about  and  sat  down  with 
deliberation.  "I  expected  some  such  proposition," 
said  he.  "Kavanagh,  I  am  beginning  to  realize  for 
the  first  time  how — how  disturbed — you  and  your 
crowd  have  been  by  my  efforts  in  your  direction. 
Your  visit  to  me,  your  proposition  to  me,  are  the 
subtlest  of  compliments.  They  are  gratifying, 
Kavanagh,  positively  gratifying.  They  will  enable 
me  to  go  forward  with  renewed  enthusiasm."  He 
touched  an  electric  button  beside  his  desk. 

Kavanagh  tightened  his  grip  upon  the  hat  in  his 
hand  until  the  knuckles  showed  white.  "You're 
through,  then?"  he  shot  out.  "That's  straight?" 

"Absolutely." 

"And— Prentice?" 

Ordway 's  mouth  tightened.  "Prentice  must  take 
his  chance,"  said  he. 

"There's  a  fine  friend  for  you,"  said  Kavanagh, 
with  suppressed  bitterness.  "There's  a  fine,  cold- 
hearted,  blood-sucking  friend  for  you,  that  would 
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leave  a  man  in  the  gutter  for  the  want  of  a  raised 
finger!  A  bit  of  money  you'd  give,  maybe,  yes,  but 
not  a  jot  of  your  personal  feelin',  Ordway,  not  an 
atom  of  your  one-penny  two-penny  high  principles!" 
Kavanagh  sneered.  "And  you  talk  to  me  about 
stickin'  to  me  friends!  You'd  see  your  own  burned 
at  the  stake  and  not  move  off  your  pinnacle  of 
virtue  if  you  had  to  sacrifice  an  inch  of  its  height 
to  lend  them  a  hand.  Yah !  You  good  people  make 
me  sick!" 

"You're  giving  yourself  away  badly,  Kavanagh," 
said  Ordway.  "I  am  not  surprised  at  your  disap- 
pointment. It  would  have  been  a  neat  morning's 
work  to  get  my  head  in  your  net.  Why,  man,  you 
must  take  me  for  a  fool!  If  I  touched  the  Blue 
Diamond  you'd  claim  to  own  me  'body  and  soul,' 
and  when  that  time  comes  you  may  lay  me  quietly 
away  in  Calvary.  My  usefulness  will  be  over.  You 
are  naturally  irritated  over  being  blocked  in  this, 
but  there  is  no  occasion  for  bitterness  nor  for  violence, 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  We  simply  travel  our  own  roads  in 
the  future  as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  And  I  think 
that  we've  had  enough  of  each  other  for  the  present. 
Suppose  you  cut  out  the  rest,  if  there  is  any  more, 
and — go,"  suggested  Ordway. 

"Oh,  I'm  goin'  fast  enough,"  said  Kavanagh,  a 
white  line  showing  around  his  mouth;  "but  there's 
just  the  one  thing  more,  Ordway.  My  heart  is  be- 
ginnin'  to  ache  for  your  friend  Prentice,  Ordway. 
He's  slated  to  run  up  against  it  in  the  near  future. 
As  a  friend  of  your  own,  Mr.  Kent  Ordway,  we  will 
give  him  particular  attention.  We  will  give  him  a 
small  particular  hell  of  his  own,  Ordway,  thanks  to 
your  interest  in  the  matter." 
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He  stepped  close  to  the  desk  and  looked  down  at 
Ordway;  and  Ordway,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
looked  as  steadily  up  at  him.  There  was  a  silent 
instant  charged  with  menace,  heavy  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  impending  violence,  shaken  with  the  sup- 
pressed passions  which  it  barely  succeeded  in  holding 
in  leash.  Then  Kavanagh  shrugged,  laughed  shortly, 
and,  as  Jimmy  opened  the  door,  turned  away  and 
moved  across  the  room.  At  the  door  he  turned 
again  to  look  back  at  Ordway.  "Thanks  to  your 
interest  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Ordway,"  said  he  once 
more,  in  his  heartiest  voice,  with  a  flourish  of  his  hat, 
and  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

For  a  long  time  after  its  closing  Ordway  did  not 
stir.  With  a  desk  crowded  with  work  and  two  im- 
portant appointments  still  to  be  met  before  luncheon 
he  sat  apparently  in  complete  idleness,  turning  a 
paper-weight  over  and  over  unconsciously  in  his  hand. 
And  when  he  did  get  up  it  was  to  do  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  to  walk  over  to  the  wide  window  and 
stand,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  staring  at  the  cold 
gray  stretch  of  the  Lake  which  the  northwest  wind 
had  roughened  into  waves. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  first  weeks  in  Lake  City  passed  for  Olive 
with  the  swift  unreality  of  a  dream,  but  a 
dream  so  vivid,  so  vitally  interesting,  that  only  the 
daily  letters  from  the  East  interrupted  its  spell. 
Occasionally  an  item  of  news  in  these  letters  or  a 
pertinent  phrase  which  revealed  a  vista  of  the  life 
in  New  York  would  recur  to  Olive  in  the  midst  of 
her  new  duties,  and  she  would  smile  involuntarily  at 
its  contrast  to  her  present  existence.  Mrs.  Muir 
wrote  very  freely,  seemingly  content,  but  with  her' 
eyes  and  her  heart  plainly  fixed  upon  a  future  when 
she  and  Olive  should  be  together  again. 

"Dick  is  in  and  out  of  the  house  just  as  usual. 
Alice  sees  him  almost  as  frequently  as  she  does  my- 
self. He  is  good  for  the  child.  Still  very  much  the 
boy,  Dick.  They  have  grown  to  be  good  friends. 
As  soon  as  she  is  able  he  plans  to  take  her  out  in  the 
car,  has  even  promised  to  drive  slowly  as  a  concession 
tome. 

"The  letter  to  her  mother  the  other  day  taxed  her 
strength,  but  she  greatly  desires  that  no  knowledge 
of  her  breakdown  should  reach  them  until  later,  and 
persists  in  writing  as  regularly  as  she  can.  I'm  glad 
you  have  managed  so  well  about  it.  There  has  been 
no  recurrence  of  the  hysteria.  Duffault  says  the 
Americans  possess  'great  resiliency.'  Fancy!  The 
nurse  is  utterly  competent,  and,  I  think,  really  fond 
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of  Alice,  under  the  starch.  You  have  one  more 
adoring  admirer  in  your  little  sister,  my  darling. 
Her  face  lights  up  at  the  very  mention  of  your  name ! 

"I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  explaining  your 
absence.  Mabel  Seabury  is  sure  that  Lake  City  is 
a  blind,  that  you  have  gone  to  Colorado  for  tubercu- 
losis or  to  India  for  an  older  religion  than  our  own. 
She  asked  me  point-blank  the  other  day  if  you  had 
eloped.  'No  one  has  ever  gone  to  Lake  City,'  she 
protests.  'Why  there,  in  Heaven's  name?  It  is  so 
lacking  in  invention.' 

"What  you  say  of  the  Bohemian  laundress  troubles 
me.  Is  it  true  that  she  is  their  only  servant,  and 
that  she  comes  only  upon  odd  days?  What  do  you 
do  upon  even  days?  I  realize  that  the  situation  is 
delicate,  that  you  cannot  offer  them  money.  I  know 
that  much  of  your  own  pride  is  inherited  from  your 
mother.  But  cannot  a  way  be  found  ?  I  know  you 
will  answer  this  with  'Wait,'  as  you  did  before,  but 
sometimes  I  can  hardly  hold  myself  back  from  com- 
ing out  to  you,  can  hardly  keep  'hands  off!'  If  you 
could  only  bring  the  older  Alice  home  to  me,  too! 
How  I  should  love  to  fill  her  life  with  beauty !  I  can 
realize  your  own  great  desire  to  do  so.  This  short 
separation  and  then — oh,  my  darling! 

"I  am  having  your  rooms  done  over.  I  shall  not 
tell  you  anything  more  than  that  fact,  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  withhold.  I  have  put  the  whole  thing 
into  the  hands  of  that  clever  woman  who  did  the 
De  Forests'  house.  I  remember  that  you  spoke 
twice  of  the  beauty,  of  the  'hominess'  of  their  house, 
that  you  said  you  wished  to  meet  the  woman  who  had 
conceived  it.  She  has  asked  for  a  photograph  of 
you,  has  asked  all  about  you — what  you  like,  what 
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you  are,  what  pleases  you,  what  does  not.  Oh,  we 
have  had  our  talks !  Olive,  do  you  really  manage  to 
stand  the  life  which  you  are  leading  as  well  as  your 
letters  imply?  Never  have  I  had  such  letters  from 
you!  There  is  a  ring  to  them  which  sounds  truly 
happy.  Olive,  my  darling,  are  you  happy — actually 
happy — at  last?" 

For  the  first  weeks  Olive,  absorbed  by  the  new 
life,  savoring  to  the  full  and  for  the  first  time  the 
pleasure  of  being  of  real  use  in  the  world,  the  hitherto 
undiscovered  joy  of  responsibility  even  in  small 
matters,  knew  Lake  City  only  as  it  was  presented 
to  her  by  the  shabby  house  in  which  she  lived  and  by 
the  streets  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  For  the 
first  weeks  she  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  live, 
day  by  day,  close  to  her  mother's  side. 

Her  father's  presence  she  scarcely  noted  save  to 
be  thankful  for  the  fact  that  he  remained  unob- 
trusive. He  was  away  from  the  house  a  great  deal. 
His  appearances  at  early  breakfast  and  the  six- 
o'clock  dinner  were  marked  by  a  silence  upon  his 
part  which  was  practically  unbroken.  Sometimes 
Olive  would  actually  be  able  to  forget  that  he  was  in 
the  room,  so  successfully  did  he  manage  to  merge 
himself  into  a  shadowy  background ;  and  for  the  first 
weeks  so  relieved  was  she  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  so  gladly  did  she  accept  the  situation,  that  it 
did  not  occur  to  her  to  question  the  naturalness  of  it. 

But  after  a  time  the  fact  was  forced  upon  her 
consciousness  that,  although  she  was  not  in  the  least 
interested  in  her  father,  he  was  continuously  and 
absorbingly  interested  in  herself.  He  watched  her 
covertly  from  his  shadowy  background.  He  missed 
nothing  of  what  she  said.  He  was  fully  alive  to  her 
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intimate  relation  with  her  mother.  Looking  up  at 
him  suddenly,  she  would  surprise  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  with  an  expression  which  she  could  not  name  so 
quickly,  with  such  furtive  haste,  would  they  drop 
away  from  her  own.  Once  conscious  of  this  covert 
watching,  and  she  was  no  longer  able  to  forget  his 
presence  in  a  room.  The  furtive  eyes  made  her 
uneasy.  She  began  to  wonder  what  lay  behind  that 
silent  mask,  to  seek  to  put  a  name  to  the  expression 
which  she  had  surprised  in  the  shaded  eyes.  And 
there  came  at  length  a  day  when  she  succeeded. 

She  was  sitting  at  Alice's  little  desk  beside  the 
low  window  writing  to  Mrs.  Muir,  and  had  stopped  to 
gaze  dreamily  across  the  high  brick  wall  which  ran 
parallel  with  the  house  to  the  spacious  grounds  of  a 
girls'  boarding-school  which  faced  a  neighboring 
street  and  which  were  inclosed  by  the  brick  wall  upon 
three  sides.  It  was  midafternoon,  and  the  snow 
which  covered  the  lawns  and  outlined  the  branches 
of  the  blackened  trees  sparkled  in  the  light  of  an 
infrequent  sun,  cheerful  in  spite  of  the  smoke  haze 
through  which  it  shone. 

Girls,  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  were  walking 
up  and  down  the  cleared  paths  and  driveways,  some 
with  heads  bent  above  open  books,  others  with  faces 
close  together  in  absorbing  conversations.  One 
group  of  younger  girls,  bare-headed,  with  sweaters 
buttoned  close  over  blue-serge  skirts  and  middy 
blouses,  scampered  over  the  hard-packed  snow  after 
an  elusive  ball,  screaming  at  the  top  of  vigorous 
young  lungs  at  each  exciting  turn  of  the  game. 

Olive,  watching  them  as  she  had  done  each  after- 
noon with  amused  interest,  found  suddenly  that  this 
afternoon  they  amused  her  no  longer.  Their  youth 
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oppressed  her;  their  noise  distressed  her.  With  an 
impatient  shrug  she  turned  back  to  her  letter  and 
read  with  idle  interest  the  last  page  which  she  had 
written. 

"My  mother  and  I  have  never  discussed  him. 
She  does  not  actually  avoid  the  subject.  She  brings 
him  in  naturally  enough  when  it  is  necessary,  calls 
him  'Dad '  to  me  as  she  would  to  Alice.  But  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  point  of  talking  of  him  together, 
certainly  not  of  mentioning  his  failing.  Of  that  so 
far  there  has  been  no  sign.  I  can  understand  now 
what  Alice  meant  once  when  she  said  that  they  were 
happy — 'oh,  quite  happy,  for  weeks  at  a  time,'  she 
said.  It  must  come  only  at  intervals. 

"With  him  I  have  made  no  headway  whatever, 
perhaps  because  I  have  not  tried.  He  remains  as 
much  of  a  stranger,  almost  as  much  of  an  unknown 
quantity  now  as  he  did  that  first  night  when  he 
opened  the  door  for  me.  But  of  late  he  has  been 
much  in  my  mind.  He  watches  me.  He  seems  to 
shrink  before  me.  I  think  he  is  afraid.  I  know  he 
is  ashamed.  And  his  eyes  hold  an  appeal — " 

Olive  gazed  off  across  the  snow  again.  The  game 
had  ceased  at  the  tap  of  a  gong.  Most  of  the  girls 
had  gone  in.  She  took  up  her  pen  and  wrote  rapidly. 

"The  man  troubles  me.  I  am  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  duty  which  brought  me 
here  has  been,  thus  far,  neglected.  So  far  I  have 
chosen  only  the  pleasant  part,  the  easiest  part,  for 
the  habits  of  pride  and  selfishness  are  hard  to  lose 
even  under  the  shock  of  a  great  upheaval.  And  at 
first  I  really  did  not  notice.  But  now  I  have  no 
longer  that  excuse.  I've  been  trying  to  recall  the 
things  which  Alice  used  to  do  for  her  father,  She 
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spoke  of  him  to  me  so  seldom  that  I  have  not  much 
to  go  upon,  and,  personally,  between  us  there  is  not 
one  visible  point  of  meeting.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  begin.  I  am  completely  in  the  dark.  But  I  shall 
begin — to-day." 

Olive  dropped  her  pen,  blotted  the  page,  folded 
the  letter  away  in  her  writing-case,  and  stood  up. 
The  sun  was  slanting  toward  the  west.  All  the  girls 
had  gone  in  now.  She  stood  for  a  few  moments 
looking  out  through  the  low  window  with  folded  lips 
and  the  shadow  of  a  frown  between  her  eyes.  Then 
she  crossed  the  room  rapidly,  pulled  open  the  door  of 
the  closet,  and  took  her  long  fur  coat  from  its  hook. 
The  wavy  mirror  as  she  put  on  her  hat  reflected  the 
Olive  who  had  made  up  her  mind. 

At  her  mother's  door  she  paused  for  a  moment. 

"How  does  one  reach  downtown  from  here?"  she 
asked,  casually  enough,  as  she  buttoned  her  gloves 
in  the  doorway. 

Mrs.  Prentice,  who  was  reading  beside  a  window, 
looked  up  in  surprise. 

"You  are  going  downtown?"  she  asked. 

"I  thought  I  would,"  said  Olive,  with  a  touch  of 
awkwardness. 

"Take  the  yellow  car  at  the  head  of  the  street," 
said  Mrs.  Prentice.  "It  goes  to  the  Square." 

"Yes.  I  remember  the  Square,"  said  Olive. 
"And,  by  the  way,  where  is  the  office  of  the — 
Contracting  Company?" 

Mrs.  Prentice  rose  hastily,  and  her  book  slid  to  the 
floor.  Without  answering  she  crossed  the  room  to 
the  doorway  and  looked  up  into  Olive's  face.  Then 
she  lifted  one  hand  and  touched  Olive's  cheek.  Her 
eyes  were  wide  open  like  a  child's  and  very  tender. 
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Without  words  the  two  women  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  long  moment.  Then  Olive  stooped  her  head 
and  they  kissed. 

"  It  is  in  the  Carey  Building,  two  blocks  east  of  the 
Square,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  town.  Any 
one  will  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Prentice.  She  hesitated 
a  moment.  "Dad  usually  leaves  at  five- thirty,"  she 
volunteered. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Olive.  "Don't  worry  about 
my  losing  my  way.  The  town  is  as  square  as  a 
chessboard.  I've  been  thinking  that  I  need  a  walk, 
so — we — may  walk  part  of  the  way  home." 

"Dear  heart,"  murmured  her  mother,  her  eyes 
still  very  tender,  "that  would  be  beautiful." 

"But  don't  look  at  me,"  protested  Olive,  "as  if 
the  heavens  had  opened." 

"I  think  they  have,"  said  her  mother,  "for  me." 

"Nonsense,  Trot,"  said  Olive,  brusquely;  "you 
must  not  be  so  fanciful.  And  you  are  forgetting 
that  we  are  in  Lake  City.  Even  if  the  heavens 
should  open  there  would  always  be  the  haze  of 
smoke  between." 

"Perhaps  the  haze  of  smoke  is — merciful,"  re- 
turned her  mother,  "put  there  by  divine  design,  to 
save  us  from  being  blinded,  from  being  struck  down 
by  the  glory.  Olive,  my  wish,  my  hope — what  I 
have  longed  for  days  to  speak  of  to  you  and  yet  have 
dared  not — that  you  should  come  to  know  your 
father,  the  best  of  him,  even  though  it  should  have 
to  include  a  knowledge  of  the  worst  of  him,  seems  to 
me  now  not  so  impossible.  I  think  that  he  has 
longed — and  feared — also.  But  we  could  not  speak. 
We  could  not — force  you." 

"No,"  said  Olive,  with  a  sudden  lift  of  her  head, 
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"for  all  the  value  lies  in  the  willingness  with  which 
one  does  his  part.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  no  one 
— has  forced  me.  But,  Trot,  don't  look  at  me  so! 
It  is  only  to  be  a  walk  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
There's  nothing  extraordinary  in  a  walk." 

"There  is  in  this  walk,"  returned  her  mother. 
"Don't  you  suppose  that  I  guess  over  what  obstacles 
you  have  toiled  to  arrive  at  this  small  decision? 
Don't  you  suppose  that  I  know,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
what  it  must  have  cost  you  to  come  to  us,  to  do  for 
us,  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing  so  bravely, 
so  simply?"  Her  voice  trembled.  "Some  day  per- 
haps I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  what  I  think,  shall  be 
able  to  speak  of  it.  It  is  beyond  me  now.  But  go, 
dear  heart,  or  you  will  be  late.  And  if  you  think  of 
me  as  you  go,  remember  one  thing — that  through 
you  I  have  touched  the  heights.  That  your  coming 
here,  your  unselfishness,  your  courage,  your  sim- 
plicity, your  gracious  giving  of  your  very  self — to  us 
— send  me  to  my  knees  in  thankfulness,  in  joy,  in 
praise,  because  I  have  been  given — such  a  daughter." 

The  glow  in  Olive's  heart  was  very  strong  as  she 
stepped  off  the  elevator  at  the  second  floor  of  the 
Carey  Building — so  strong  that  it  sent  a  vivid  color 
to  her  lips,  a  warmth  to  her  eyes,  an  expression  to  the 
whole  flowerlike  face,  which  fixed  the  attention  and 
riveted  upon  her  the  eyes  of  her  only  fellow-passenger 
and  caused  the  elevator  boy,  to  his  own  complete 
astonishment  afterward,  to  remove  his  cap  as  he 
answered  her  low- voiced  question.  Beauty  such  as 
this,  distinction  such  as  this,  was  not  so  frequently 
encountered  in  the  halls  of  the  Carey  Building  as  to 
pass  unregarded.  A  brisk  conversation  between  the 
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elevator  boy  and  the  other  passenger  died  into 
silence  with  Olive's  entrance,  and  was  never  resusci- 
tated. When  Olive  stepped  off  at  the  floor  occupied 
by  the  Contracting  Company  and  the  door  had 
clanged  shut  behind  her,  the  two  left  in  the  car 
exchanged  glances.  Then  the  elevator  boy  grinned. 

"Class!"  said  he,  briefly,  as  the  car  shot  upward. 

The  passenger's  eyelids  flickered  as  he  put  on  his 
hat.  "Take  me  down  again,  Happy,"  said  he,  after 
a  moment.  "I  think  I'll  look  in  on  John  before  I  go 
upstairs." 

"That's  all  right,  Governor,"  returned  Happy, 
as  he  reversed  the  car.  "It  hasn't  rained  any 
queens  before  in  a  month,"  he  added,  with  easy 
democracy,  as  he  stopped  once  more  at  the  second 
floor. 

The  passenger  did  not  answer.  He  was  a  tall  man 
of  heavy  build,  with  a  ruddy,  clean-shaven  face,  a 
strong  chin,  and  eyes  of  that  particular  blue  which 
certain  lights  and  certain  moods  change  to  gray. 
He  wore  a  fur-lined  overcoat. 

In  the  hallway,  facing  a  row  of  gilt-lettered  doors, 
stood  Olive.  At  the  sound  of  a  step  behind  her  she 
turned  uncertainly. 

"Can  you  tell  me — "  she  began,  and  then  stopped 
short  at  the  sight  of  her  fellow-passenger. 

Once  more  he  removed  his  hat.  "Can  I  tell  you 
what?"  he  asked,  abruptly,  adding,  after  an  instant's 
hesitation,  "madam." 

Olive  took  him  in  with  one  sweep  of  her  eyes. 
Clearly  enough,  here  was  Lake  City  in  the  rough,  but 
also  Lake  City  with  obvious  aspirations  toward  a 
polish.  She  was  distantly  amused  at  the  wild  grasp 
which  had  caught  that  "madam"  from  the  evidently, 
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for  him,  unknown  ethics  of  society,  but  she  was  too 
much  alive  to  his  eager  wish  to  acquit  himself  well 
before  her  to  let  him  have  a  suspicion  of  that  fact. 

"I  wish  to  see  a  man  in  the  office  of  the  Con- 
tracting Company,"  said  Olive.  "I  think  they  call 
him — an  outside  man,  but  he  is  here  usually  in  the 
afternoons.  His  name  is  Prentice.  Do  you  hap- 
pen to  know  where  I  must  go  to  find  him?" 

She  had  spoken  with  her  usual  clear  deliberation, 
eyes  on  the  row  of  gilt-lettered  doors,  but  as  she 
finished  she  glanced  up  at  her  companion's  face  and 
caught  its  fleeting  expression.  It  was  gone  almost 
instantly,  gone  so  quickly  that  she  wondered  whether 
she  had  not  been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  it  had 
been  there  at  all.  Not  until  long  afterward  did  she 
recall  the  ominous  little  circumstance,  recall  the 
impression  that  something  in  her  words  had  startled 
the  man,  that  he  had  received  a  shock  which  he  had 
managed,  by  an  instantaneous  effort,  almost  wholly 
to  conceal. 

"Prentice!"  said  he.  "Yes,  I  know  the  man. 
I'll— I'll  look  him  up  for  you." 

"Oh,  that  will  not  be  necessary,"  said  Olive, 
promptly.  "I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you.  It  was 
only  that  there  seem  to  be  so  many  departments  to 
this  Contracting  Company." 

The  man  shot  her  a  quick  glance.  "No  more  than 
any  large  concern  carries,"  said  he.  "We  don't  pad 
payrolls." 

"We?"  said  Olive.  "Oh,  then  you  can  tell  me,  if 
you  belong  to  the  company  yourself." 

The  man  rested  his  eyes  upon  hers  for  a  still 
moment,  and  as  she  faced  him  she  became  aware  that 
the  quality  of  his  glance  had  changed.  Before  there 
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had  been,  above  everything  else,  admiration — bold 
admiration  stunned  and  kept  in  check  by  something 
which  nearly  approached  awe.  Olive  had  seen  the 
look  often  enough  to  recognize  it  instantly  and  to 
meet  it  tranquilly.  But  now  the  admiration  was 
eclipsed  by  something  equally  elemental — -quick 
suspicion,  accompanied  by  a  steely  glitter  in  the  blue 
eyes  which  was  becoming  increasingly  prominent. 
Evidently,  Lake  City  in  the  rough  was  not  beyond 
the  point  of  feeling  strong  emotions,  nor  had  it 
arrived  as  yet  at  the  stage  of  being  skilled  in  the  art 
of  concealing  them. 

"Lady,"  said  the  man,  suddenly,  "before  we  go 
any  farther  I'd  like  your  number." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Olive. 

"I'd  like  to  know  where  you  get  on." 

"Get  on!"  repeated  Olive,  in  surprise.     . 

"Oh,  that's  all  very  well,"  returned  the  man,  "but 
you  can't  kid  me  into  believing  that  you're  not  wise 
to  my  meaning.  I've  got  to  know  who  you  are  and 
what  you  want.  Do  you  get  me?" 

"Oh,"  said  Olive,  relieved.  "Is  that  one  of  the 
rules?" 

"Well,"  returned  he,  grimly,  "we  will  let  it  go  at 
that." 

"Why,  I  am  related  to  the  Mr.  Prentice  I  spoke 
of,"  said  Olive.  "I  am,  in  fact,  his  daughter;  and 
I've  called  to  ask  him  to  walk  home  with  me.  It  is 
so  very  simple." 

The  man  stared  at  her  for  a  blank  moment.  Eyes 
on  hers,  his  seemed  to  bore  through  her  own  to  find 
the  truth  which  lay  behind  them.  Olive,  standing 
aloof,  impersonal,  somewhat  amused  but  hardly 
interested  to  the  point  of  being  curious,  watched 
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him  serenely.  He  drew  a  deep  breath  at  last  and 
spoke. 

"Is  that  the  truth,  honest  to  God?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  lying,"  returned  Olive. 

His  glance  fell  involuntarily  to  the  sumptuous 
richness  of  the  fur  coat  she  wore  and  the  muff  which 
matched  it,  rested  upon  the  purse  of  fine  gold  mesh 
which  hung  at  her  wrist,  then  rose  to  the  indescrib- 
able simplicity  of  the  hat  which  framed  her  face  so 
softly. 

"Daughter,  I  think  you  said?"  he  repeated,  slowly. 
' '  Prentice '  s  daughter  ? ' ' 

"Yes,"  said  Olive,  steadily;  for  under  his  scrutiny 
she  had  ceased  suddenly  to  be  amused. 

The  man  drew  another  deep  breath,  and  an  ex- 
clamation just  on  the  point  of  utterance  was  choked 
back  after  another  swift  glance  at  the  girl's  face. 

"Well,"  he  said,  at  length,  with  an  outflung  sweep 
of  his  arm,  "I'll  find  Prentice — er — your  father  for 
you,  Miss.  Just  come  this  way." 

He  started  down  the  hall  forthwith,  but  Olive  did 
not  stir.  When  he  became  aware  of  this  circum- 
stance he  stopped  short  and  turned.  Then  he  came 
back  toward  her  slowly. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Olive,  clearly,  "but  I'll  not 
trouble  you.  I  will  wait  for  him  here." 

"Why,  it's  no  trouble,"  he  protested.  "All  I  do 
is  walk  into  a  room  and  touch  a  button." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Olive,  with  a  lift  of  her  chin, 
"but  I'll  wait  here." 

"Why?"  he  demanded. 

Olive  shrugged.     "I  prefer  it,"  she  said. 

"Why?"  he  repeated. 

"I  do  not  feel  committed  to  answer  any  more 
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questions,"  said  Olive,  coolly.  "I  am  beginning  to 
wonder  why  I  should  have  answered  any  at  all. 
I  am  not  accountable  to  you." 

"No,"  he  answered,  "but  Prentice  is." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  Olive.  "And  who  are  you,  by 
the  way?" 

"My  name's  Kavanagh,"  he  answered,  bringing 
forth  his  announcement  with  the  finality  of  a  man 
who  throws  a  bomb  and  expects  results.  But  there 
was  no  result.  Olive's  eyes  did  not  even  lift  to  his 
own. 

"Now,  do  you  know  who  I  am?"  he  could  not 
refrain  from  inquiring. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  Olive,  sweetly. 

He  gazed  at  her  incredulously.  That  she  was 
speaking  the  truth  only  occurred  to  him  after  he 
realized  that  her  course  would  necessarily  be  far 
different  if  she  were  not. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  Prentice's 
daughter  and  you  don't  know  who  Kavanagh  is?" 
he  asked,  after  the  pause  required  for  this  reflection. 

"I  judge  from  your  astonishment  at  that  fact," 
said  Olive,  "that  you  must  be  some  one  of  peculiar 
prominence  in  this  Contracting  Company." 

"I  own  the  Contracting  Company,"  said  Kava- 
nagh, the  desire  to  force  home  his  supreme  promi- 
nence upon  this  sphinxlike  girl  getting  the  better  of 
him.  It  was  to  yielded  impulses  such  as  this,  to  the 
surging  vanity,  the  egotism  within  him  which  cried 
for  expression,  that  his  critics  pointed  in  predicting 
his  ultimate  downfall. 

But  his  indiscretion  went  for  nothing,  after  all. 
Olive  continued  to  gaze  impassively  at  the  gilt  letters 
upon  the  row  of  doors  in  front  of  her. 
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"Don't  you  read  the  papers?"  he  persisted,  when 
she  did  not  speak.  "Don't  you  know  anything 
about  politics  here?"  He  laughed  uncertainly. 

At  this  Olive's  eyes  did  lift  to  his.  She  remem- 
bered that  Ordway  was  interested  in  Lake  City 
politics.  This  man  must  know  him.  For  the  first 
time  she  regarded  him  with  a  faintly  stirring  cu- 
riosity. 

"I  know  very  little  of  Lake  City,"  she  remarked. 

Once  again  he  laughed  uncertainly.  "And  to 
think,"  he  ejaculated,  "that  a  moment  ago  I  took  you 
for  a  decoy  duck." 

"A  what?"  was  surprised  from  Olive. 

"A — er — lady — sent  out  by  some  one — to  get 
information,"  he  answered.  "They  try  all  sorts  of 
dodges,"  he  hastened  to  add. 

Olive  looked  at  him  a  moment  impassively.  Then 
she  turned  a  disdainful  shoulder  and  walked  down  the 
hall  toward  the  elevator. 

A  dull  red  crept  into  the  man's  cheek.  He  realized 
that,  judged  by  standards  of  which  he  was  ignorant, 
he  must  have  blundered.  His  vanity,  already  smart- 
ing under  the  absolute  detachment  of  the  girl's  man- 
ner, surged  to  revolt  at  her  complete  withdrawal. 
Drawn  by  her  beauty,  intrigued  by  her  mystery, 
raging  under  her  indifference  to  the  danger  of  of- 
fending him,  he  stood  looking  after  her,  the  dull  red 
in  his  cheek  fading  slowly  to  white.  Then  he 
turned,  flung  open  one  of  the  gilt-lettered  doors,  and 
banged  it  shut  after  him. 

"Get  me  Prentice,"  he  called  to  the  first  person  he 
met  within,  a  thin-faced  clerk  who  was  passing  with 
a  sheaf  of  blueprints  under  his  arm.  Then  he 
stepped  into  his  private  office  and  shut  the  door. 
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He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Prentice,  startled  by 
the  summons,  visibly  panting  because  of  the  haste 
with  which  he  had  answered  it,  arrived  from  his  far 
corner  .of  the  outside  office  almost  immediately. 
But  his  greatest  haste  was  all  too  slow  for  the  man 
who  awaited  him. 

Kavanagh  stopped  his  impatient  pacing  of  the 
room  and  grunted  as  he  looked  him  over.  That  a 
man  such  as  this,  a  man  who  quivered  at  a  glance, 
whose  supreme  desire  seemed  to  be  to  escape  atten- 
tion, who  shrank  and  shivered  with  the  torture  of 
raw  nerves  when  addressed  too  suddenly,  should  be 
the  father  of  the  girl  outside  seemed  incredible. 

Kavanagh,  leaning  both  hands  upon  the  square 
mahogany  table  which  filled  the  center  of  the  room, 
looked  Prentice  over  with  lowering  eyes.  "Now,  no 
lying,"  he  said,  by  way  of  beginning,  "and  no  side- 
stepping. For  once  I  want  a  direct  answer  to  a 
question.  Have  you  a  daughter?" 

Prentice  gave  a  great  start.  He  put  one  hand 
behind  him  and  rested  it  upon  the  back  of  a  ma- 
hogany chair.  ' '  Yes, ' '  he  said  then.  ' '  I  have  two. ' ' 

"Where  are  they?" 

"One  is  in  New  York.     One  is — here." 

"Is  she  tall  and  damned  good-looking?  Is  she  the 
sort  that  makes  a  man  grind  his  teeth  because  she 
manages  to  put  him  in  the  wrong?  Is  she  a  little  too 
fine  for  this  earth?"  shot  out  Kavanagh. 

"She  might  give  that  impression,"  hesitated  Pren- 
tice, "if  she  chose." 

"Well,  she  chose,  all  right,"  said  Kavanagh. 
Then,  brutally,  "Where'd  she  get  her  clothes?" 

A  momentary  flash  shone  in  the  older  man's  eyes, 
a  momentary  resurrection  of  the  man's  former 
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standards.  After  all,  he  had  once  been  a  gentleman. 
But  the  flash  died  under  the  other  man's  lowering 
gaze,  as  the  other  man  had  known  contemptuously 
that  it  would. 

"She  has  lived  all  her  life  with  a  rich  woman  in 
New  York,"  answered  Prentice,  monotonously, 
"who  adopted  her." 

Kavanagh  grunted  once  more  and  stood  upright. 
"Get  your  coat  and  hat,"  he  said,  briefly.  "She's 
waiting  for  you  outside." 

Prentice  began  to  shake.  "What  for — my  God, 
what  for?"  he  cried,  with  an  agonized  face.  "Has 
anything  happened  at  home?" 

Kavanagh  looked  at  him  over  his  shoulder  for  a 
brief  instant .  ' '  Say, ' '  he  remarked, ' '  your  nerves  are 
all  to  the  bad.  You  need  a  drink."  He  pulled  a 
flask  from  a  hidden  pocket  and  held  it  out  to  the 
man. 

"Has  anything  happened — at  home?"  cried  Pren- 
tice once  more. 

"No!"  roared  Kavanagh.  "She's  only  come  to 
take  a  walk  with  you — at  least,  that's  her  little  story." 
He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  mirthlessly. 
"Though  why  she  should  want  to —  God,  it's  a 
queer  world!"  His  laughter  ceased  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  come.  "Say,  are  you  goin'  to  take  your  drink 
now  or  when  you  get  around  to  it?" 

Prentice  looked  at  the  flask,  and  his  eyes  shone. 
As  a  miser  looks  at  his  hoarded  gold,  as  a  man  looks 
at  his  beloved,  so  did  his  eyes  dwell  upon  the  flask 
in  the  extended  hand.  His  own  came  up  to  grasp  it, 
but  with  a  convulsive  jerk  he  pushed  it  aside. 

"Put  it  away,  Bill,  out  of  sight!  Olive — I  never 
thought — Olive — but  you  said  she  was  waiting  for 
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me —  Bill,  I ' ve  kept  away  from  it  ever  since  she  came 
home.  I've  fought  like  a  demon  just  to  keep  off  it. 
And  I'm  at  the  point  now  where  one  drink — I  don't 
dare!"  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hand.  "Is  it 
away?" 

"Yes,  it's  away  safe  enough,"  said  Kavanagh, 
briefly.  "Now,  shake  yourself  together,  man!  If 
her  waitin'  for  you  weighs  so  heavy  on  your  mind, 
why,  cut  it  short!  It's  in  your  own  hands.  And 
she's  not  the  patient  sort  they  carve  on  tomb- 
stones. Nix  on  the  waterworks !  I'm  not  impressed. 
And  toddle  along  to  your  coat  and  hat.  Beat  it!" 


CHAPTER  XXII 

OLIVE  was  forced  to  admit  after  that  first  at- 
tempt to  win  her  way  to  a  more  cordial  rela- 
tion with  her  father  that  she  had  failed  miserably. 
Even  succeeding  attempts  produced  no  apparent 
result.  It  grew  to  be  her  custom  to  meet  him  each 
day  at  the  point  where  the  broad  avenue,  which  was 
the  main  highway  for  traffic  to  the  East  End,  still 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  trade. 

Each  year  this  point  was  moved  farther  to  the 
east.  Each  year  old  mansions  fell  and  skyscrapers 
took  their  places,  but  the  avenue  still  clung  to  its 
former  beauty  in  one  clear  stretch  unmarred  even 
by  trolley  cars,  and  it  was  hereabouts  that  Olive 
fell  into  the  habit  of  joining  her  father  and  walking 
home  with  him. 

The  proceedings  did  not  vary.  Each  day  she  saw 
him  coming  toward  her  through  the  dusk,  greeted 
him  gravely,  asked  him  a  question  or  so,  and  then, 
turning,  swung  along  beside  him  in  a  silence  well- 
nigh  as  unbroken  as  his  own.  It  was  discouraging 
work,  monotonous  work,  and  there  were  times  when 
she  wondered  whether  it  would  ever  prove  to  be 
worth  the  effort  of  will  which  she  brought  to  it. 

But  Olive,  sudden  as  some  of  her  impulses  were, 
possessed  courage  and  tenacity  in  carrying  out  those 
which  grew  into  convictions.  With  this  particular 
impulse,  even  upon  the  most  disheartening  days, 
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she  had  had  from  the  beginning  the  feeling  that  she 
was  upon  the  right  road  and  would  certainly  win  her 
way  in  the  end. 

The  man  plainly  was  constrained  while  in  her 
company,  undoubtedly  distressed  by  his  inability 
to  shake  himself  free  from  his  silence.  And  yet  she 
knew  that  he  wished  for  a  continuance  of  their 
meetings,  that  he  counted  upon  the  walks,  that  he 
stepped  forward  with  more  spirit,  that  his  shoulders 
unconsciously  squared  themselves,  and  that  he 
seemed  to  approach  more  nearly  to  his  lost  position 
in  the  world  of  men  when  she  was  by  his  side. 
' '  Time, ' '  thought  Olive,  ' '  will  do  it.  Time  and  never 
giving  up  when  one  has  found  the  way  will  do  any- 
thing." 

But  one  day  the  proceedings  which  had  become 
so  monotonous  changed  abruptly  with  the  unexpect- 
edness of  most  terrible  crises.  The  day  in  itself  was 
much  as  other  winter  days  in  Lake  City — dull,  over- 
cast', livened  at  intervals  by  a  bitter  wind  from  the 
Lake.  The  dusk  fell  early,  and  it  was  already  dark 
when  Olive  reached  the  stretch  of  iron  railings  which 
shut  away  the  huge  old  stone  houses  and  their  en- 
circling lawns  from  the  street. 

The  day  had  gone  badly.  Strive  as  she  would 
to  prevent  it,  a  mood  of  black  depression  had  held 
her  in  its  grip.  The  heights  which  she  had  once  or 
twice  touched  since  coming  upon  her  mission  seemed 
far  away  and  inaccessible.  The  house  had  never 
seemed  so  shabby;  her  share  of  the  work  had  never 
shown  so  sordid.  She  longed  more  than  she  had 
done  at  any  time  since  her  coming  for  her  own  home, 
for  her  own  rooms,  for  her  chaise-longue  with  its 
delicate  pillows,  for  the  fragrance  of  flowers  about, 
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for  Elanna's  hands  upon  her  hair,  for  tea  with  Mrs. 
Muir  and  Dick  and  perhaps  Mabel  Seabury,  with 
an  agreeable  man  or  so  in  her  train,  beside  the  wood 
fire  in  the  library.  The  quick  talk,  the  gaiety,  the 
luxurious  service —  It  seemed  to  Olive  walking 
downtown  through  the  twilight  that  if  she  could 
ring  the  bell  at  home  and  have  Binner  open  the 
door  to  her  she  would  undoubtedly  fall  upon  his 
neck. 

A  picture  of  Binner's  distress  at  such  a  situation 
curled  her  lips  upward,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
The  mood  was  inevitable,  she  told  herself.  Dis- 
couragement was  bound  to  come.  One  cannot 
identify  oneself  with  other  lives  and  expect  to  soar 
above  them  serenely,  touching  only  the  peaks,  in- 
habiting sky  gardens  of  one's  own.  One  must  plod. 
One  must  be  patient.  One  must  grin  and  bear  it. 

She  became  aware  presently  that  she  had  walked 
far  beyond  the  usual  meeting-place;  and,  stopping 
with  the  swift  realization,  she  looked  intently  down 
the  lighted  avenue.  Automobiles  by  scores  were 
tearing  home  through  the  darkness.  Clumsy, 
crowded  trolley  cars  were  turning  off  just  below  her 
to  follow  their  course  through  a  street  not  too  exclu- 
sive to  grant  them  right  of  way.  A  few  pedestrians 
hurried  past,  heads  bent  side  wise  against  the  bitter 
wind.  But  the  figure  she  sought  was  not  among 
them. 

She  stood  uncertain  for  the  moment  whether  to 
wait  or  go  forward.  Then,  characteristically,  she 
crossed  the  side  street  and  walked  on.  It  was  a 
straight  road  to  his  office.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  missing  him  on  the  way.  But  since  her  first  day 
with  her  father  she  had  felt  a  reluctance  about  being 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Carey  Building.  It  was  a 
reluctance  too  unimportant  to  express  or  even  to 
analyze,  but  she  had  been  influenced  by  it  in  arrang- 
ing her  walks  with  him. 

She  hoped  now  to  meet  him  on  the  way.  She 
passed  the  blocks  given  solidly  over  to  motor  cars 
and  their  accessories;  she  passed  two  huge  depart- 
ment stores  which  faced  each  other  across  the 
avenue;  she  passed  the  gray  stone  home  of  the  city's 
most  famous  club.  As  she  reached  the  Carey  Build- 
ing and  stepped  over  its  threshold  an  indefinable 
dread,  child  of  her  mood,  which  had  been  intensified 
by  her  reluctance  to  come  to  this  place,  descended 
upon  her.  She  went  straight  to  the  office  of  the 
Contracting  Company. 

Several  pairs  of  curious  eyes  were  raised  at  her 
entrance,  and  the  interest  she  inspired  was  rather 
increased  than  diminished  when  it  appeared  that 
Prentice  was  wanted.  Prentice!  An  inquiry  among 
the  clerks  resulted  in  the  information  that  Prentice 
had  gone  out  before  luncheon  and  had  not  re- 
turned. 

The  polite  young  man  who  conveyed  this  fact  to 
Olive  did  not  add  his  secret  impression  concerning 
Prentice's  non-appearance,  although  that  impression 
was  so  strongly  based  upon  a  working  knowledge  of 
life  in  general  and  Prentice  in  particular  as  to  amount 
to  a  certainty.  The  young  man  stood,  his  head  at 
the  proper  angle  to  express  the  courteous  respect 
due  to  the  lady,  which  was  by  way  of  being  thrilled 
into  activity  by  the  admiration  due  to  the  girl.  But 
his  head  was  lifted  clear  of  its  premeditated  angle  and 
into  the  position  of  being  brought  up  straight  with  a 
jerk  at  her  next  remark. 
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"If  Mr.  Kavanagh  is  in,"  said  Olive,  "I  should  like 
to  see  him." 

"I  am  not  certain,"  hesitated  the  young  man. 
"Do  you  mean  Mr.  John  Kavanagh?" 

"I  mean  the  Mr.  Kavanagh  who  owns  this  com- 
pany, ' '  said  Olive,  raising  steady  eyes  to  his.  ' '  Kindly 
ascertain  if  he  is  in  and  take  me  to  him  at  once." 

Young  Brainerd  was  in  a  quandary.  He  twisted 
a  seal  ring  which  adorned  his  smallest  finger  about 
helplessly,  eyes  upon  the  floor  in  search  of  inspira- 
tion. But  none  came  from  this  direction  save  the 
sight  of  Olive's  foot  in  its  heavy  little  walking-boot, 
tapping  the  rug  impatiently.  Young  Brainerd,  feel- 
ing himself  to  be  the  innocent  victim  placed  between 
the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones,  decided  for  the 
course  which  should  gain  him  the  good  opinion  of 
the  most  attractive  millstone. 

"I  figured  that  Bill  couldn't  actually  beat  me 
up,"  he  recounted  later  to  a  chosen  spirit,  over  a 
steak  and  a  mug  of  beer  at  a  German  eating-house, 
"even  if  I  did  go  in  against  orders.  Bill's  easy 
enough  except  on  a  few  subjects — newspapers  is  one, 
Ord way's  another.  Well,  he  was  there,  all  right.  I 
knew  that,  of  course.  And  I  said  a  lady  wished  to 
see  him.  He  cursed — well,  you  know  his  little  way— 
and  he  had  been  reading  that  editorial  in  the  Star. 
I  waited  for  the  correct  moment — trust  uncle  for 
that — and  I  let  it  out  that  the  lady  was  a  peacherine 
and  had  asked  for  Prentice  first.  Say,  that  lifted 
him  clean  out  of  his  chair!  'Prentice!'  says  he. 
'Prentice!  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before?  You  go 
after  her  on  the  run. '  '  Is  she  to  come  in  ?'  I  asks,  not 
being  a  mind-reader.  'Hell,'  says  he,  'are  you  as 
much  of  a  boob  as  you  look?  She's  to  come  in  with 
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bells  on;  she's  to  come  in  ahead  of  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  hereditary  Crown  Prince  of  Siam! 
Close  your  mouth,  you  idiot,  or  you'll  fall  in!  Go 
get  that  girl !  I've  been  lookin'  for  her  for  a  week — 
and,  say,  if  you  know  anything  about  that — father  of 
hers  you  keep  it  in  the  dim  recesses  where  your  brain 
ought  to  be.  Let  it  rattle  about  in  there  and  get 
lonesome.  Now,  git!'  Whereupon,"  continued  Mr. 
Brainerd,  dryly,  sipping  his  beer,  "I  gat.  In  fact,  I 
galloped.  Now  what,"  he  concluded,  speculatively, 
"do  you  know  about  that?" 

But  when  Olive  was  ushered  into  the  handsomely, 
heavily  furnished  office  there  showed  no  sign  of  ex- 
citement about  Kavanagh.  He  was  seated  at  his 
desk,  deep  in  the  contemplation  of  some  closely  type- 
written sheets  of  stiff  paper.  If  Olive  had  been 
really  observant  of  the  man  she  might  have  noticed 
that  his  first  glance  in  her  direction  was  too  swift, 
too  keen,  too  eager  for  one  supposed  to  be  disturbed 
in  the  midst  of  an  absorbing  problem.  She  might 
have  found  his  start  of  surprise  overdone  and  his 
manner  of  greeting  her  too  elaborate  to  be  entirely 
natural.  But  Olive  was  entirely  oblivious  to  Kava- 
nagh and  his  manners.  Standing  beside  his  desk, 
she  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  which 
was  troubling  her. 

"I  have  missed — my  father,"  she  said.  "They 
tell  me  outside  that  he  has  not  been  here  this  after- 
noon. Can  you  give  me  any  idea  where  he  is?" 

"Why,"  hesitated  Kavanagh,  "let  me  see  now. 
Prentice  has  been  working  on  that  West  Side  deal, 
if  I'm  not  mistaken.  Let  me  see  now.  I  think  he 
went  over  there  this  morning  to  see  a  party — "  He 
broke  off  suddenly  and  pulled  forward  a  chair. 
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"And  me  lettin'  a  lady  stand  while  I  try  to  remember 
what  was  done  so  long  ago  as  this  morning!  Sit 
here,  Miss  Prentice,  and  take  a  look  at  the  city  movin' 
toward  home.  It's  a  great  little  village  we  have  here, 
don'^  you  think — a  fine  sample  of  an  American  town 
in  the  throes  of  becomin'  a  metropolis.  Oh,  of 
course,  after  New  York,"  said  Kavanagh,  coughing 
behind  a  discreet  hand,  "it  must  seem  tame  enough 
to  the  eye,  but  it's  none  so  mild  when  one  is  priv- 
ileged to  see  the  wheels  go  round.  Some  one  is 
ready  to  start  something  in  Lake  City,  Miss  Pren- 
tice, every  minute  of  every  day." 

"Do  you  know  where  he  is?"  asked  Olive,  still 
standing  beside  the  desk. 

"Why,  I  can't  say  that  I  do  exactly,  Miss  Pren- 
tice, though  I'll  be  glad  enough  to  inquire  for  you. 
You  won't  sit  down?" 
,     "No,"  said  Olive. 

"Is  it  a  promise — or  a  race?"  said  Kavanagh. 
"You  haven't  a  train  to  catch,  have  you?  I'd  like 
to  talk  with  you  a  bit.  I'd  like  to — get  acquainted," 
said  Kavanagh. 

"I  am  not  in  the  mood  to  talk,"  said  Olive.  "I 
am  anxious  about — him." 

"Oh,  Prentice  will  turn  up  all  right.  Prentice 
won't  run  away, ' '  said  Kavanagh.  ' '  He'll  keep.  You 
haven't  been  coming  down  to  the  office  for  him 
lately?" 

"No,"  said  Olive. 

"Not  since  the  first  day?" 

"No,"  said  Olive. 

"After  that  day — the  day  I  met  you  in  the  hall, 
you  know,"  said  Kavanagh,  with  an  uneasy  laugh, 
' '  I  rather  expected  to  see  you  again.  In  fact,  I — er — 
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looked  for  you  as  I  was  passin'  through  the  hall  for 
a  couple  of  days  after  that.  I — hoped  that  you 
might  be  comin'  down  again." 

Olive,  standing  very  still  beside  the  desk,  had 
begun  to  realize  that  in  dealing  with  Kavanagh  it 
was  not  long  possible  to  remain  oblivious  to  the  man. 
It  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  personal  element. 
She  regarded  him  silently;  and  he,  his  hands  upon  the 
back  of  the  chair  which  she  had  refused,  looked  back 
at  her  with  the  expression  mounting  in  his  eyes 
which  they  held  whenever  he  rested  them  upon  her. 
In  that  silent  moment  Olive  became  fully  aware  what 
that  expression  was,  what  the  eyes  meant,  what  they 
were  saying  to  her.  There  was  no  mistaking  their 
bold  admiration,  their  hot  desire,  and  to-day  the 
awe  which  had  kept  them  in  check  before  was  con- 
siderably diminished. 

The  reason  for  this,  although  she  could  not  know 
it,  was  plain.  Kavanagh  felt  that  to-day  he  could 
stand  upon  equal  terms  with  her.  Her  beauty,  her 
distinction,  her  disdain,  were  balanced,  for  him,  by 
the  fact  that  she  was  Prentice's  daughter. 

This  fact,  together  with  her  tacit  but  unmistakable 
opposition  to  him,  was  urging  him  forward,  as  op- 
position in  any  form  invariably  did.  The  thrill  of 
her  presence  here  alone  with  him  was  going  to  his 
head.  He  stood,  his  eyes  roaming  over  her,  taking 
in  the  remembered  details  of  her  beauty — the  deep- 
blue  eyes  under  the  level  brows,  the  curve  of  the 
scarlet  mouth,  the  spirited  lift  of  the  small  head,  even 
the  slim  foot,  whose  impatient  tapping  upon  the 
heavy  rug  was  the  only  bit  of  motion  about  her. 

.And  as  he  looked  his  judgment  as  to  the  course 
to  pursue  with  her  joined  to  his  wild  impulse,  his 
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overmastering  wish.  This  girl,  this  wonderful  girl, 
was  not  one  to  approach  by  ordinary  methods. 
Shams,  deceptions,  imitations  she  would  pierce.  Her 
eyes  were  too  steady,  too  intelligent,  too  under- 
standing, to  rate  a  man  by  his  ability  at  handing  her 
to  a  chair  or  his  cleverness  in  dispensing  social  patter. 
A  weak  man  she  would  disdain.  "But  a  strong 
man,"  was  the  thought  which  flashed  its  way  through 
Kavanagh's  mind — "a  strong  man,  by  God — a  man 
who  knows  what  he  wants — with  the  courage  to  go 
after  what  he  wants,  might  turn  the  trick."  In  that 
silent  moment  Kavanagh,  who  all  his  life  had 
grasped  for  things  beyond  his  reach,  whose  whole 
existence  was  a  demonstration  of  the  success  which 
attends  the  taking  of  a  gambler's  chance,  made  up 
his  mind.  When  he  spoke  the  real  Kavanagh  for 
the  first  time  rose  to  the  surface. 

"I've  known  for  a  week,"  said  he,  "that  I'm  on 
my  way  to  bein' — crazy — about  you.  Oh,  you  know 
it  well  enough.  I've  never  seen  anybody  like  you. 
That's  one  reason.  And  there's  somethin'  about 
you — and  I  guess  you  know  this  well  enough,  too — 
that  gets  a  man  by  the  throat  and  grips  him.  It's 
got  me  there  now.  The  way  you  look  at  me,  the 
damned  coolness  of  you — as  if  I  was  so  much  mud 
in  the  street !  No  woman  has  ever  looked  at  me  like 
that!  And  to  think  that  you — you,  by  God! — old 
Prentice's  girl  of  all  girls  in  the  world,  should  dare! 
It  gets  me.  The  magnificent  nerve  of  it !  It  got  me 
the  other  day — that,  and  your  eyes  themselves — and 
your  mouth —  Stay  where  you  are!  I'm  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  touch  you.  You've  been  with  me  days 
ever  since — nights —  I  haven't  been  able  to  get  you 
out  of  my  mind.  My  head  begins  to  swim  at  the 
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very  thought  of  you.  I've  got  it  bad.  That's  the 
way  with  me,  all  the  way  or  nothin' — and  quick — • 
quick.  I've  hung  around  that  marble  vault  of  a 
hall  like  a  boy,  sick  to  get  another  sight  of  you. 
I've  made  up  to  your  old  father,  pumped  him,  had 
him  in  here,  given  him  cigars  just  to  get  him  talkin' 
about  you.  Did  he  tell  you  ?  Well,  no — he  wouldn't. 
When  they  said  you  were  outside  I  began  to  shake. 
When  you  came  in  I  thought  you'd  hear  the 
paper  rattlin'  in  my  hand.  It  was  far  from  my 
thoughts  then  to  give  myself  away  to  you — like  this 
— but  you've  got  the  best  of  me — "  Kavanagh's 
hands  gripped  the  back  of  the  chair  he  held  and 
beads  of  moisture  glistened  on  his  forehead.  "I 
might  have  gone  on  hidin'  my — craze — for  you, 
makin'  up  to  you  slowly  in  a  roundabout,  whipper- 
snapper  fashion,  but  that's  not  my  way — nor  your 
way,  either,  I  take  it.  I've  always  had  to  grab  for 
what  I  wanted — and  fight  for  it  afterward,"  said 
Kavanagh,  his  jaw  set.  "I  wasn't  born  behind  lace 
curtains  and  French  plate.  I've  come  up  from  the 
ranks.  But  I've  set  my  mark  on  this  town  and 
made  it  my  own !  I'm  forty- three  years  old.  Maybe 
you  thought  I  was  older.  And  I've  got  money 
enough  to  buy  and  sell  a  bunch  of  our  oldest  families 
three  times  over.  I'm  tellin'  you  this  because  I  want 
to  stand  well  with  you,  because  I — want  you.  I'd 
give  a  good  deal  to  change  that  look  in  your  eyes. 
Now,  about  your  father.  He's  drunk  somewhere,  of 
course.  I  might  pretend  to  be  greatly  concerned 
over  that,  for  instance.  Or  I  might  try  to  make  a 
bargain  with  you  before  I  helped  you  get  him  home. 
I  don't  do  either,  simply  because  neither  would  go 
down  with  you.  I  couldn't  put  it  over.  You'd  see 
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through  me.  That's  where  you're  different  from 
the  women  I've  known.  Now,  I  don't  care  a  curse 
about  your  father.  He's  a  weaklin',  a  has-been,  a 
never-was,  but  I  care  most  damnably  about  that  look 
in  your  eyes.  I  propose  to  help  you.  I'd  go 
through  a  good  deal  to  stand  well  with  you.  It  isn't 
any  polite,  upper-crust,  lily-white  feelin'  that  I  have 
for  you.  It's  raw — that's  what  it  is.  It's  the  kind 
that  makes  me  want  to — kill — for  you.  I'm  that 
kind  of  a  man.  Those  johnnies  up  behind  their  iron 
palings  on  the  Avenue  don't  know  what  it  means  to 
go  mad  over  a  woman.  They're  too  refined  to  be 
real,"  said  Kavanagh,  with  concentrated  bitterness, 
"educated  beyond  admittin'  it  even  if  they  are  real, 
turned  into  molds  and  turned  out  again  pretty  much 
of  one  pattern,  too  finicky  and  fine — ladyish  and 
virtuous,  to  soil  their  dainty  fingers  for  a  woman. 
I'd — kill — for  you.  They  don't  know  what  it  means 
to  be  born  on  the  Flats,  and  to  fight  for  your  right 
to  a  foothold  in  the  world.  And  they  pretend  to  see 
harm  in  me,  call  me  'bad  for  the  town.'  'A  sore  spot 
on  the  community,'  one  of  them  called  me!  Damn 
him !  But  they  are  nearly  all  of  them  ready  enough 
to  lick  up  any  dish  that  I  set  before  them!  Damn 
them!"  Kavanagh  brought  his  clenched  fist  down 
upon  the  back  of  the  chair  and  drew  a  deep  breath. 

The  blow,  the  hate  behind  it,  the  passionate  face, 
the  undisciplined  torrent  of  speech  which  had  urged 
its  way  to  utterance,  bearing  down  upon  and  rush- 
ing over  all  the  barriers  which  convention  erects  to 
tame,  to  regulate  such  elemental  forces,  registered 
their  combined  effect  upon  the  quivering  nerves  of 
the  still  girl  who  faced  him,  although  no  hint  of  this 
reached  him  in  return. 
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He  stood,  his  hands  still  gripping  the  back  of  the 
chair,  forcing  himself  back,  in  the  silence  which  fol- 
lowed his  outburst,  to  a  quiet  which  might  in  some 
measure  approach  her  own.  But  it  was  not  easy. 

To  Kavanagh,  becoming  increasingly  alive  to  her 
impassivity,  her  unflinching  eyes,  the  girl  seemed  as 
unimpressionable,  as  aloof,  as  unreachable  as  a 
marble  image,  and  wellnigh  as  cold  and  white. 
Even  Kavanagh  noticed  her  pallor.  He  waited, 
dreading,  now  that  the  storm  within  him  had  some- 
what spent  itself,  what  she  might  say  to  him  in 
return.  That  she  might  meet  him  halfway  he  had 
known  to  be  preposterous.  But  the  man  had  had  his 
successes  with  women,  and  had  never  been  at  a  loss 
before  that  which  he  could  understand.  Scorn  he 
could  have  endured,  upheld  by  his  secret  determina- 
tion to  overcome;  fright  he  could  have  soothed; 
bewilderment,  taken  as  a  tribute  to  his  power  of 
attack.  But  this  frozen  muteness,  this  white  silence, 
puzzled  him.  He  could  gain  no  clue  to  her  real 
feeling.  As  well  attempt  an  unknown  glacier  with- 
out a  guide.  Kavanagh's  manner  when  he  spoke  was 
awkward,  almost  apologetic. 

"I  guess  I've  talked  more  in  the  last  ten  minutes 
than  I've  done  before  in  a  year,"  he  said.  "But  I'm 
through  now.  That's  straight.  It's  over.  I  won't 
trouble  you  again  to-day.  Don't  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  it.  I'd — rather  not  know.  You'd  better 
sit  down.  You  look  white.  You  weren't  —  fright- 
ened?" 

"No,"  said  Olive. 

"Well — you  look  white.  Sit  down  while  I  tele- 
phone. I'm  goin'  to  try  to  get  a  line  on  Prentice." 

He  crossed  the  room  to  the  telephone.    Olive 
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stood  for  a  moment  longer  beside  the  desk,  then  sud- 
denly, as  if  endurance  had  reached  its  limit,  moved 
to  a  chair  and  dropped  into  it.  She  saw,  with  sur- 
prise as  she  did  so,  that  the  hands  which  rested 
upon  her  muff  were  strangely  unsteady.  She 
leaned  back  in  the  heavy  chair  and  closed  her  eyes, 
trying  meanwhile  to  put  her  thoughts  wholly  upon 
the  business  which  lay  before  her.  She  realized 
dimly  that  Kavanagh  was  calling  up  hotels,  one 
after  another,  that  he  was  meeting  with  no  success  in 
his  inquiries. 

Some  one  named  Charley  finally  reported  that 
the  man  in  question  had  been  at  the  Wiltshire 
early  in  the  day,  but  had  not  been  seen  there 
since. 

Olive,  sitting  drearily  in  the  heavy  chair,  wished 
that  she  might  feel  as  she  had  sometimes  done  in 
the  past,  "This  isn't  real.  This  isn't  vital.  Even 
while  these  things  seem  to  be  happening  I  realize 
that  it  is  only  a  dream.  None  of  these  things  are 
actually  happening  to  me.  It  isn't  possible  that  any 
of  them  could." 

She  longed,  as  she  had  never  longed  for  anything 
in  her  life,  to  be  able  to  get  up  and  go  away,  to 
leave  the  office,  to  leave  the  building,  to  stand  up  and 
walk  away  from  the  necessity  of  ever  seeing  this  man 
again,  or  the  other  man  whom  he  was  vainly  seeking. 
But  she  did  not  go.  At  last  Kavanagh,  who  seemed 
to  know  a  great  many  people  by  their  intimate  names, 
secured  some  information. 

From  one  Dave  he  ascertained  that  Prentice  had 
been  removed  gently  but  unmistakably  from  his 
place  at  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon  and  had  been 
seen  heading  for  Joe's.  Olive  was  sitting  up  straight 
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now,  listening.  The  delay  before  the  next  number 
answered  seemed  to  her  to  be  endless. 

"Hello!  Is  this  Joe's  place?  I  want  to  speak  to 
the  Kid.  Never  mind  who  I  am.  You  get  me  the 
Kid." 

Another  pause. 

"That  you,  Kid?  Well,  this  is  the  old  man. 
Say,  don't  get  excited.  Nothin's  wrong.  Fine. 
How's  yourself?  Say,  Kid,  I'm  on  the  trail  after 
Prentice — you  know — one  of  my  men.  He's  there? 
Good  business,  Kid !  Now,  I  want  to  get  hold  of  the 
man  without  appearin'  in  this  myself.  You  under- 
stand. Well,  separate  him  from  the  main  room. 
My  car  will  stop  near  the  corner  of  the  side  street. 
When  we  get  there  send  him  out.  .  .  .  Well,  then,  lift 
him  out,  carry  him  out,  but  get  him  there — easy, 
you  understand.  Cut  out  the  strong-arm  work. 
Yes.  All  right.  In  about  fifteen  minutes." 

Kavanagh  hung  up  the  receiver  and  turned.  The 
girl  was  sitting  up  straight  in  her  chair,  waiting. 
Kavanagh  cleared  his  throat  before  he  spoke. 

"I've  got  him, ' '  he  said  then.  ' ' He's  on  the  West 
Side.  He's — lit  up — just  as  I  said.  I'll  get  my  coat 
and  we  will  go  over  there  in  the  car." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Olive  stood  up.  "Very 
well,"  she  said,  "I'm — ready." 

The  elevator  boy  shot  Olive  a  quick  look  as  he 
slid  back  the  iron  door  for  them,  glanced  at  Kava- 
nagh's  face,  started  to  speak  and  thought  better  of 
it.  But  he  looked  after  them  intently  as  Kavanagh 
paused  in  the  lower  hall  to  close  his  overcoat  at  his 
throat  and  to  push  the  revolving-door  about  for 
Olive  to  pass  through. 

"If  that's  a  date,"  was  his  sage  reflection,  as  his 
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car  shot  upward  in  answer  to  the  tiny  red  signal 
light,  "it's  been  exposed  to  a  frost."  Whereupon  he 
shivered  elaborately,  broke  into  a  momentary  clog, 
imitated  softly  the  sound  of  wind  whistling  through 
treetops,  grinned,  and  dropped  the  matter  from  his 
mind. 

The  street  before  the  Carey  Building  was  bril- 
liantly lighted,  crowded  with  traffic,  noisy  with  the 
climax  of  sound  which  precedes  the  end  of  the 
business  day.  The  curbs,  above  and  below  the 
building,  were  lined  with  automobiles.  As  Kava- 
nagh  crossed  the  broad  walk  with  Olive  beside  him 
a  car  drew  up  in  the  cleared  space  immediately 
before  them,  and  a  man  alighting  from  it  passed 
them. 

"Let  me  hear  from  you  in  the  morning,  Ordway," 
he  called  back  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  of  the  car. 

It  happened  in  an  instant,  as  the  turning-points 
of  life  so  frequently  do.  Olive  glanced  up  at  the 
name,  and  her  heart  lost  a  beat.  Kavanagh  started. 
The  man  in  the  car  made  no  reply  to  his  friend.  He 
was  unaware  of  his  very  existence.  He  was  staring 
at  the  two  before  him,  and  his  face,  in  the  white 
artificial  light,  showed  the  amazed  surprise  of  one 
suddenly  stricken  by  a  blow. 

Olive  with  Kavanagh?  Olive — with  Kavanagh? 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the  two  were 
together,  that  they  were  waiting  to  step  into  Kava- 
nagh's  yellow  car  just  behind  him,  that  he  was 
momentarily  blocking  their  way  to  going  off  some- 
where together.  In  the  instant  of  time  before  he 
raised  his  cap  to  Olive  his  thought  blazed  away  into 
the  future.  In  that  instant  he  saw  the  possibilities 
of  such_an  acquaintance,  and  in  that  instant  his 
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whole  being  rebelled  against  them,  against  the  fact 
that  this  woman,  from  whom  he  had  been  trying  so 
deliberately  to  keep  away,  should  stand  even  for  a 
moment  upon  a  crowded  street  anywhere  near 
Kavanagh,  anywhere  within  the  circle  of  his  in- 
fluence. 

His  contempt  for  the  man  surged  into  a  nameless 
feeling  so  much  more  violent  that  he  was  bewildered 
by  the  strength  and  suddenness  of  it.  His  impulse 
was  to  wrest  the  girl  away  from  him  by  force,  against 
all  law  and  order,  against  precedent  and  common 
sense,  against  even  her  own  will,  to  seize  and  carry 
her  away.  But  such  impulses  are  survivals,  born  far 
out  of  their  times.  Ordway  allowed  his  real  feeling 
but  one  small  concession.  His  mouth  set  in  a  grim 
line;  he  raised  his  cap  to  Olive  and  overlooked 
Kavanagh  completely. 

When  the  yellow  car  pulled  up  in  the  cleared 
space  at  the  curb  Ordway  and  his  roadster  were 
already  lost  to  view  in  the  stream  of  traffic  which 
covered  the  broad  avenue. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

IT  was  the  early  evening  of  the  next  day;  and 
Olive,  seated  before  the  small  upright  piano  in 
the  living-room,  was  playing  softly  to  her  mother. 
A  folk  song  of  Grieg,  bits  from  Chopin,  the  second- 
act  song  of  poor  little  "Madam  Butterfly"  filled  the 
room  with  a  melody  which  seemed  to  the  listener, 
who  leaned  back  with  hands  folded  together,  to  be 
laid  like  a  gentle  hand  upon  tired  eyes,  to-be  held 
like  a  soothing  cup  to  thirsty  lips. 

Olive  had  been  well  trained,  educated,  by  Mr. 
Muir's  orders,  to  a  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  the 
best  in  music.  Probably  the  training  would  have 
amounted  to  little  if  the  girl  had  not  possessed  a 
natural  aptitude  and  genuine  love  for  music  itself. 
It  is  true  that  she  had  eluded  much  of  the  drudgery 
of  practice,  but  from  the  time  when,  as  a  child  of 
twelve,  she  had  gone  home  from  a  matinee  exalted 
by  the  hearing  of  her  first  opera,  music  had  been  an 
inalienable  part  of  her  life. 

Even  now,  in  the  shabby  room,  unlighted  save  by 
the  firelight,  upon  a  piano  which  had  been  silent 
and  neglected  for  years,  without  recent  practice, 
without  notes,  the  music  flowed  forth  filled  with 
understanding,  with  that  power  of  interpretation 
which  illuminates  its  inner  meaning,  which  reaches 
and  touches  the  soul  of  the  listener.  Much  of  the 
player  goes  into  such  music.  Mrs.  Muir  had  read 
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Olive  more  clearly  through  her  music  than  the  girl 
had  ever  guessed. 

And  it  was  so  to-night.  The  mother,  sitting  in 
the  halflight,  gained  an  impression  of  a  spirit  de- 
livered from  conflict,  victorious,  almost  triumphant. 
There  was  a  ring  to  Olive's  music.  There  was 
clearly  an  expectation,  an  advance  with  outstretched 
hands  and  eager  eyes  toward  a  future  which  was 
marching  to  meet  her.  In  one  bit  from  a  Tchaikow- 
sky  symphony  there  sounded  plainly  the  rythym  of 
marching  feet  —  future  life,  future  love,  future 
sorrow,  coming  to  meet  this  girl  who  awaited  them 
unafraid.  The  past  she  had  set  behind  her.  Even 
these  last  two  days,  even  the  homecoming  of  the 
night  before,  she  was  ignoring  and  setting  be- 
hind her. 

Mrs.  Prentice,  leaning  back  with  closed  eyes  and 
folded  hands,  wondered  at  an  untried  strength  which 
could  do  this  when  her  own  courage,  at  the  sight  of 
the  sodden  face,  the  senseless  form  which  Kavanagh 
and  his  man  had  carried  in  between  them,  had 
broken  in  a  storm  of  wild  weeping — shamed,  de- 
spairing, unconquerable  tears,  before  the  ruins  of  a 
hope  which  had  died  a  hundred  deaths  and  had  been 
as  many  times  reborn. 

It  was  then  that  Olive  had  taken  her  mother  in 
charge.  It  was  Olive's  hand  to  which  she  had  clung. 
Far  into  the  night  the  girl  had  sat  beside  her  mother's 
bed,  her  hand,  warm,  vital,  pulsing  with  life,  clasp- 
ing and  protecting  her  mother's.  She  had  said 
little.  Words  in  such  hours  are  but  tinkling  cymbals 
beneath  which  emptiness  masks  its  presence.  Olive 
had  cared  for  her  mother  without  exclamations  or 
excitement,  without  questions,  with  tenderness,  effi- 
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ciency,  and  a  still  power  of  endurance.     She  made 
no  attempt  to  console;   she  ministered. 

In  the  morning  without  comment  she  had  taken  the 
household  in  charge,  had  sent  for  the  Bohemian 
laundress  to  come  for  the  day,  and  had  kept  her 
mother  in  bed  until  evening.  Punctiliously  she  had 
sent  Sophie  upstairs  at  intervals  to  rap  at  her  father's 
door  and  ask  if  he  wished  for  anything. 

"He  groan  like  sick,  very  sick,"  was  Sophie's  re- 
port. "He  say,  'God's  sake,  go  away  and  let  alone!' 
He  not  hungry  man  to-day.  Such  a  headache!  I 
know.  My  man  no  good.  Sure,  I  know!"  Sophie 
clapped  her  broad  red  hand  to  her  head  in  vivid 
pantomime.  "Now  I  put  clean  paper  on  kitchen 
shelf s,"  she  said,  briskly,  "then  I  get  chicken  bones 
from  cold  box  on  back  porch.  Make  good  soup  for 
poor  mama." 

The  music  flowed  on — Wagner  this  time — the 
flames,  flickering,  curling,  mounting,  encircling 
Brunhilde's  wind-swept  fastness,  embroidering  with 
their  brilliant  play  the  haunting,  ever-recurring,  in- 
sistent slumber  motif  which  sinks  into  silence  as  the 
goddess  sinks  into  sleep.  "Tired  eyelids  upon  tired 
eyes."  To  Mrs.  Prentice,  resting  in  the  firelight, 
the  message  was  one  of  peace  after  pain,  of  submission 
to  a  divine  necessity. 

She  had  battled  for  years,  had  borne  herself  un- 
complainingly, bravely,  had  held  high  her  head. 
She  had  shut  herself  away  from  friends,  too  proud  to 
endure  even  their  pitying  eyes  upon  a  shame  which 
she  could  not  conceal.  She  had  lived  her  life  alone 
and  for  others,  had  spent  herself  lavishly,  had  kept 
the  little  household  together,  above  debt,  in  sufficient 
comfort,  had  given  Alice  a  happy  girl's  life,  free  from 
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all  shadows  save  the  one  whose  darkness  colored 
their  whole  existence.  But  she  had  failed  in  her 
supreme  endeavor.  She  had  failed  to  win  the  weak 
man  whom  she  had  married  from  the  grip  of  that 
giant  evil  which  cast  the  monstrous  shadow.  She 
knew  now,  sitting  in  the  firelight,  that  she  had  failed 
utterly.  And  she  was  very  tired.  So  tired!  She 
felt  exhausted  of  strength.  She  felt  drained  of  hope. 
Her  courage  was  gone. 

As  Olive  left  the  piano  and  crossed  the  room  to  her 
she  held  up  one  hand  to  the  girl  without  opening  her 
eyes.  Olive  clasped  the  hand  and  looked  down  at 
her  mother  in  silence. 

"Trot,"  she  said,  at  length,  "it's  going  to  be 
stopped." 

Her  mother  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up  at  the 
girl. 

"I'm  going  to  interfere,"  said  Olive.  "I've  tried 
ever  since  coming  not  to  do  it.  I've  clenched  my 
hands  tight  and  shut  my  teeth  together  more  than 
once  to  keep  from  doing  it.  That  day  I  met  you 
on  the  stairs  carrying  down  that  heavy  rug,  for 
instance.  And  the  day  you  wanted  to  make  the 
sponge  cake  and  didn't  because  eggs  had  gone  up! 
Eggs!  When  my  income  has  been  piling  up  till  it's 
lying  around  in  heaps !  When  Mrs.  Muir  is  spending 
thousands  of  dollars  in  changing  my  rooms  from  one 
color  to  another,  from  curved  lines  to  straight. 
When  I'm  worth  thousands  and  thousands  that  Mr. 
Muir  left  me — and  my  own  mother —  Trot,  I  wept 
about  that  sponge  cake!  Going  to  sleep  that  night 
it  seemed  so — pitiful.  But  I  said  nothing.  You  are 
so  proud.  I  knew  that  as  long  as  you  were  able  to 
stand  you  would  hold  out  against  help  even  from 
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me."  Olive  reached  down  and  laid  her  free  hand 
with  infinite  gentleness  across  her  mother's  uplifted 
eyes.  "But  now,"  she  said,  "it  is  going  to  be  taken 
out  of  your  hands.  Sophie  will  come  by  the  day 
until  we  can  get  some  one  who  is  competent.  And 
from  to-morrow  you  are  going  to  have  delicate  food, 
the  kind  you  need.  I've  ordered  some  few  things 
already,  and  I  telephoned  from  the  drug  store  at  the 
corner  for  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-season  fruits  from 
that  very  good  shop  downtown.  And  wait  a 
moment —  Please  keep  your  eyes  shut — and  don't 
move —  Olive  dropped  her  mother's  hand  hastily. 

Her  mother,  leaning  back  in  the  old  armchair, 
listened  to  the  girl's  light  step  through  the  dining- 
room  to  the  little  kitchen  beyond  and  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  kitchen  door.  An  interval;  the 
kitchen  door  reopened  softly,  and  the  light  feet 
hurried  back  through  the  dining-room,  this  time 
followed  by  Sophie's  heavy  ones.  At  the  doorway 
the  heavy  steps  ceased,  but  Olive  came  close  and  with 
her  was  wafted  a  wonderful  fragrance. 

"Now  look,"  said  Olive;  and  Mrs.  Prentice  opened 
her  eyes. 

On  the  floor  beside  her  chair  knelt  Olive,  her  eyes 
brilliant,  her  face  vivid  with  the  joy  of  her  little 
surprise.  Her  arms  were  completely  rilled  with 
white  lilac.  She  was  smiling  at  her  mother  above  the 
delicate,  plumy  mass.  "I  ordered  these,  too,"  she 
said,  with  an  odd  little  break  in  her  voice.  "I  knew 
you'd  love  them.  They're  my  favorites."  Here 
she  stopped  because  she  could  go  no  further  and 
dropped  the  whole  wonderful  armload  into  her 
mother's  lap.  Across  it  her  mother  reached  out  both 
hands  and  drew  the  girl's  face  down  close  to  her  own. 
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It  was  then  that  Sophie  in  the  doorway  broke 
loudly  into  unexpected  tears.  "She  say  to  me, 
'Sophie,  don't  it  smell  like  spring?'  I  say  to  her, 
'No,  ma'am,  smell  like  heaven.'  She  give  me  five- 
dollar  bill  this  morning — say,  'Sophie,  you  good  girl. 
I  like  you.  Take  five-dollar  bill  buy  new  red  waist. 
Come  by  day,  every  day  for  week.  I  pay  you 
dollar  'n  half  day.'  I  say,  'Sure,  I  come.'  She  so 
pretty,  pretty  like  Our  Lady.  She  say  to  me,  'My, 
what  nice  kitchen!  Sophie,  you  good  girl!'  I  say, 
'Miss  Brentice,  you  get  married,  I  keep  nice  kitchen 
for  you  when  you  say.  You  so  pretty  you  get 
married  quick. '  She  laugh,  say  not  get  married 
yet,  take  care  dear  mama.  She  say,  'Sophie,  can 
you  cook  little  bird?'  I  say,  'Sure,  yes,  I  good 
cook.'  She  get  little  birds.  In  cold  box  on  porch 
for  poor  mama's  lunch.  She  get  celery,  she  get 
jelly  and  sugar  in  box  and  coffee  in  can  and  heads 
lettuce  and  bottle  cream.  I  guess  she  buy  out  man's 
store.  Miss  Brentice  fine  lady,"  cried  Sophie, 
sniffing  violently  and  wiping  her  eyes  on  her  clean 
checked  apron,  "so  very  pretty  and  not  think  about 
mans,  think  always  about  poor  mama !  Girls  in  this 
country  not  do  much  with  mamas — let  mamas  iron 
white  dresses  so  they  go  to  walk  with  young  mans. 
I  know.  Miss  Brentice  like  lady  in  old  country.  I 
cry  when  grocer  boy  and  flower  man  come.  I  guess 
I  better  go  back  to  kitchen." 

Olive  turned  with  a  mist  in  her  own  eyes  and 
smiled  up  at  Sophie's  broad,  red  face.  The  servants 
at  Mrs.  Muir's  would  have  expected  nothing  less  than 
instant  dissolution  for  the  being  so  bereft  of  reason  as 
to  express,  in  Miss  Muir's  presence,  any  comment 
whatever  upon  Miss  Muir  herself.  Even  Elanna, 
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the  privileged,  had  chosen  with  discretion  her  time 
for  speech.  That  Olive  had  traveled  far  in  the 
Lake  City  weeks  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Sophie's  outburst  seemed  to  her  to  be  entirely  ex- 
cusable, given  Sophie's  tender  heart  and  somewhat 
unofficial  position.  That  she  should  notice  Sophie's 
possession  of  a  heart  showed  in  itself  the  distance 
which  she  had  traveled. 

"Sophie  and  I  have  had  a  little  secret,"  she  said, 
still  smiling.  "She  was  to  signal  me  from  the 
dining-room  when  the  flowers  arrived.  We  wished 
to  surprise  you.  And  she  did  it  so  quietly!  And 
she  is  staying  to-night  against  all  her  rules,  just  to 
please  me — 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  tingling  of  an  electric 
bell  through  the  house.  Visitors  were  so  rare  an 
occurrence  that  for  an  instant  Mrs.  Prentice  and 
Olive  looked  at  each  other  with  startled  eyes.  Then 
Olive  nodded  to  Sophie. 

"Oh,  that  will  be  the  man  with  the  fruit,"  she  said. 
"They  were  to  deliver  to-night.  It  is  the  front 
door.  Will  you  go,  Sophie?" 

"Sure,  I  go,"  remarked  Sophie;  and,  giving  her 
eyes  a  final  wipe,  she  crossed  the  room  to  the  door 
which  led  to  the  little  hall,  opened  it,  and  closed  it 
again  behind  her. 

Then  Mrs.  Prentice  spoke.  Her  eyes  were  shining, 
and  into  her  cheeks  a  delicate  color  had  risen. 
"Olive,"  she  said,  "I  have  just  made  a  discovery 
that  is — wonderful  to  me.  All  my  life  I  have  fought 
against  being  in  any  one's  debt.  It  has  been  an 
obsession  with  me  to  hug  my  pride  and  to  give — to 
give,  always  to  give,  never  to  accept.  Even  Catherine 
Muir,  my  best  friend,  my  beloved  friend,  learned  not 
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to — offer.  When  you  came  to  me  I  was  afraid  just 
at  first  that  you  might.  Then  in  my  joy  of  you  I 
forgot  to  think  about  it  at  all.  I  forgot  even  my 
pride,  my  dearly  cherished  pride,  in  my  joy  of  you. 
And  now  I  find  that  with  you  pride  does  not  con- 
flict. It  does  not  exist.  It  has  become  so  merged 
into  my  love  for  you  that  it  is  no  longer  an  operating 
force.  I  feel  that  I  am  shriven  from  an  evil,  for 
pride  like  mine  is  an  evil.  I  rejoice  in  your  giving 
to  me.  I  love — such  giving.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  be  allowed  to  accept  such  giving.  The 
flowers  are  beautiful,  and,  dear  heart,  how  I  love  you !" 

Just  here  the  door  from  the  hall  was  whisked  open. 
"Not  man  with  fruit.  Gentlemans  to  see  Mr. 
Brentice,"  said  Sophie,  with  an  absence  of  ceremony 
almost  annihilating. 

Immediately  upon  the  heels  of  her  announcement 
came  Kavanagh. 

His  first  glance  was  for  Olive  kneeling,  as  if  carven 
in  stone,  upon  the  floor  beside  her  mother's  chair. 

At  his  entrance  Mrs.  Prentice  rose  so  abruptly  that 
the  flowers  dropped  from  her  lap.  A  shower  of  tiny 
white  petals  drifted  over  the  shabby  rug  at  her  feet. 
But  beyond  the  swift,  involuntary  movement  and 
the  fact  that  with  its  accomplishment  she  stood 
between  the  man  and  Olive  there  showed  no  sign 
that  his  coming  had  struck  her  through  with  a  stab 
of  fear. 

"Don't  move,"  said  Kavanagh,  easily.  "It's  a 
shame  to  spoil  the  picture.  I'm  just  lookin*  in  for 
a  moment  on  my  way  to  a  meetin'  to  ask  about  the 
old  man."  Wrapped  in  a  shaggy  fur  overcoat,  with 
a  cap  of  the  same  in  his  hand,  he  blocked  up  the 
narrow  doorway  as  completely  as  his  big  voice  filled 
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the  room.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  seemed  to 
address  himself  to  Mrs.  Prentice,  his  eyes  went  past 
her  to  Olive  and  lingered  there.  "How  is  he?" 

"As  might  be  expected,"  said  Mrs.  Prentice. 
"But  I  wrote  to-day,  thanking  you  for  all  you  did, 
saying  he  could 'not  come  back  for  a  day  or  so — 

"Yes,  I  got  the  note,"  broke  in  Kavanagh,  "but 
I  thought  I'd  look  in,  just  the  same.  I  hope  the 
young  lady  has  suffered  no  ill  effects  from — last 
night.  I'd  like  to  give  her  a  different  sort  of  a  ride 
in  the  car  the  first  fine  day.  Show  her  somethin'  of 
the  town." 

Unconsciously  Mrs.  Prentice  put  out  her  hand, 
rested  it  upon  the  girl's  bent  head.  Then  she  drew  a 
deep  breath.  "Thank  you,  but  that  will  be  quite 
impossible,"  she  said.  "You  may  not  have  heard 
that — my  daughter — is  returning  very  soon  to  her 
home  in  the  East." 

The  girl  started,  glanced  up  in  a  surprise  so  over- 
whelming that  it  could  not  be  concealed.  The  man's 
eyes  left  her  face  and  turned  to  her  mother. 

"No.  I  hadn't  heard,"  he  ejaculated,  shortly, 
"and,  as  I  take  it,  the  young  lady  hadn't  heard  until 
this  moment  either.  Sudden,  isn't  it?  Prentice 
hasn't  mentioned  the  fact  to  me." 

"My  husband  has  known  all  along,"  said  Mrs. 
Prentice,  clearly,  "that  her  stay  with  us  would  be 
necessarily  brief." 

"Going  home  to  get  married,  I  suppose,"  threw 
out  Kavanagh,  with  a  laugh,  "to  the  young  mil- 
lionaire?" 

"Going  home  to  her  guarded  life,"  said  Mrs. 
Prentice,  "which  she  gave  up  to  enter  our  own." 
Her  hand  slipped  from  the  girl's  head  to  her  cheek, 
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caressed  it  softly.  "We  cannot  accept  any  further 
sacrifice." 

She  was  trembling  slightly,  continuously,  but  her 
eyes  did  not  leave  the  man's  lowering  face,  and  at 
something  in  their  expression  he  grasped  her  mean- 
ing. 

"I  get  you,"  said  he,  suddenly.  "So  she  has  told 
you — about  me,  has  she?  And  you're  goin'  to 
block  me." 

"She  has  told  me  nothing  whatever  about  you," 
said  Mrs.  Prentice.  "But  mothers  do  not  need  to 
be— told.  They  know." 

"The  hell  they  do!"  burst  out  Kavanagh.  He 
looked  at  her  an  instant  in  sheer  astonishment. 
"Well,  perhaps  you  know  this  then,  too — that  I'm 
not  easily  put  off." 

"Yes— I  know  that — too,"  said  Mrs.  Prentice. 

"And  that  I  get  what  I  want,"  added  Kavanagh, 
briefly.  "The  old  man  '11  tell  you  that  if  you  ask 
him.  I've  managed  to  get  what  I  want  from  him." 

* '  Yes, ' '  said  Mrs.  Prentice  again,  pitifully.  ' '  Wives 
do  not  have  to  be  told,  either!" 

"What  has  the  old  man  been  savin'?"  flashed 
Kavanagh.  "Has  he  been — accusin'  me — of  any- 
thing?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Prentice,  "but  you  accuse  your- 
self by  the  question." 

"By  God!"  burst  out  Kavanagh.  "I  stop  in  in  a 
friendly  way  to  ask  after  the  old  man's  health  and 
invite  the  girl  for  an  innocent  ride,  and  the  whole 
damned  house  comes  tumbling  about  my  ears!"  He 
stopped,  breathing  hard,  his  eyes  flaming  upon  the 
gray  woman  who  faced  him.  "Now  I'll  do  a  little 
talkin'.  I'm  comin'  to-morrow  to  see  the  old  man. 
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I'd  go  up  now  if  I  had  the  time.  Tell  him  so  for  me ! 
I'll  take  up  with  him  this  fine  sudden  plan  of  yours  to 
ship  the  girl  off  home.  I'll  lay  a  bet  the  old  man 
won't  uphold  you  when  I  get  through  with  him. 
I'll  gamble  that  she'll  go  out  with  me  in  the  car  the 
first  fine  day  as  I  said — mother  or  no  mother!  I'll 
take  her  own  'No'  to  it,  not  yours.  And  I  can  give 
her  a  few  reasons  which  '11  make  her  see  the  folly  of 
sayin'  'No'  to  it!  What's  a  ride  in  a  car?  That's 
all  I'm  askin'.  That's  all  I've  set  my  mind  upon! 
From  all  the  fuss,  any  one  might  suppose  I  was  pro- 
posin'  a  trip  to  Europe — without  the  ceremony.  Is 
there  any  insult  in  askin'  a  young  lady  to  go  for  a 
ride?"  He  paused  a  moment  and  glared.  "She 
went  with  me  fast  enough  last  night,"  he  added. 

"She  will  go  with  you — no  more,"  said  Mrs. 
Prentice,  somberly. 

"Wait,"  suggested  Kavanagh,  "until  after  to- 
morrow. Don't  set  your  heart  upon  any  particular 
decision  until  after  to-morrow.  Because  we  might  be 
forced  to — break  it,  you  know.  Wait  until  I've 
talked  to  the  old  man,  until  you've  talked  to  the  old 
man." 

He  raised  his  cap  with  a  little  flourish  and  put  it 
on.  "Women,  you  know,  have  changed  their  minds 
before  this — under  pressure,  Mrs.  Prentice,"  he 
ended.  With  the  air  of  a  man  who,  issuing  his 
ultimatum,  has  carried  off  the  situation  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  left  them. 

They  heard  the  outside  door  slam  behind  him. 
They  heard  his  car  back  about,  snorting  and  puffing, 
and  shoot  off  up  the  deserted  street.  Not  until  the 
sound  of  it  had  died  completely  away  did  Mrs. 
Prentice  speak. 
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"She  will  go  with  you — no  more,"  she  said  then, 
softly,  as  if  speaking  to  herself. 

Olive  gazed  up  into  her  face,  saw  the  look  in  the 
far-away  eyes. 

"Trot!"  she  cried.  "Trot,  what  are  you  seeing? 
Why  do  you  tremble  so  ?  What  do  you  think  has — 
come  upon  us?" 

There  came  no  answer,  save  for  the  caressing  hand, 
which  still  unconsciously  stroked  her  cheek.  With 
a  quick  little  childish  movement  the  girl  hid  her  face 
in  her  mother's  skirt,  then  gazed  up  once  more. 
When  she  looked  away  at  last  it  was  to  take  in  both 
her  own  the  thin  hand  which  rested  so  tenderly  upon 
her  head,  to  lay  her  lips  against  the  hollow  of  the 
work-worn  palm. 
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SHE  could  not  sleep.  The  narrow  house  cramped 
her,  suffocated  her.  The  quiet  of  the  little 
street  outside,  which  ended  its  futile  course  against 
the  high  brick  wall,  oppressed  her.  If  it  had  been 
possible  she  would  have  slipped  out  of  the  house  into 
the  cold  darkness  and  run  until  the  tension  of  her 
mood  should  give  place  to  the  weariness  which  de- 
mands rest.  But  it  was  not  possible. 

For  a  time  she  paced  back  and  forth  from  end  to 
end  of  the  little  living-room  as  she  had  done  one 
evening,  months  ago,  up  and  down  the  great  library 
at  home.  For  a  time  she  tried  to  read,  but  the  effort 
was  useless.  At  length  she  gave  up  completely  to 
the  mood  which  gripped  her,  pulled  a  chair  forward 
to  the  fireplace,  and,  dropping  into  it,  crouched, 
elbows  on  knees,  chin  in  the  cup  of  her  hands,  staring 
into  the  red  heart  of  the  embers. 
,'  She  lost  count  of  time.  She  lost  track  of  space 
and  the  boundaries  of  space.  She  reached,  sitting 
there,  the  impossible  world  of  her  dreams — a  world 
so  drenched  with  beauty,  so  perfumed  with  felicity,  a 
world  of  skies  so  filled  with  the  glory  of  white  and 
gold  and  blue,  that  there  was  in  it  no  room,  no  place 
for  gray  shadows,  those  creatures  of  earthly  growth. 

The  life  in  New  York  dropped  away  from  her. 
The  ties  which  bound  her  to  renewed  life  there 
snapped,  fairy  fashion,  of  themselves  and  set  her 
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free.  Her  father  sleeping  above  her;  Kavanagh, 
with  his  bluster  and  veiled  threats;  even  the  beloved 
little  gray  mother — these  ceased  to  figure  in  her 
thoughts. 

She  lived  again  the  first  meeting  with  Ordway, 
went  over,  word  for  word,  the  second  meeting,  the 
third.  Hours  made  up  of  brief  moments,  of  hurried 
words,  marred  by  misunderstandings,  by  cross 
purposes,  by  conditions,  interrupted  by  irrelevant 
people,  hours  that  tortured  by  the  glimpses  they 
revealed  of  possibilities  denied!  That  these,  so  few, 
so  far  apart,  should  arch  themselves  into  the  rainbow 
ladder  over  which  she  passed ! 

Loyalty  with  Olive  was  no  mere  empty  word. 
Many  a  day,  walking  down  through  the  dusk  to  meet 
her  father,  she  had  quickened  her  pace  to  tramp 
down  the  hope  that  she  might  meet  Ordway  instead. 
Repeatedly  she  had  scourged  him  from  her  thoughts. 
But  the  chance  encounter  of  the  day  before  had  done 
its  work.  The  fitful  night,  the  restless,  anxious,  un- 
certain day  had  sapped  her  resolution.  She  denied 
herself  thought  of  him  no  longer.  She  gave  herself 
up  to  the  thought  of  him.  She  delighted  in  the 
thought  of  him.  With  cheeks  that  burned  and  eyes 
that  dreamed  she  lived  only  in  the  thought  of  him. 

The  whirring  tingle  of  an  electric  bell  broke 
sharply  upon  the  silence,  reached  Olive  as  a  sound 
coming  from  a  far  distance.  She  sat  up  startled, 
glanced  at  the  tiny  clock.  It  was  long  past  the  hour 
for  visitors.  Besides,  they  had  no  visitors.  She 
pushed  back  her  hair  and  stood  up.  She  stepped 
into  the  boxlike  little  hall  and  listened.  There  was 
no  sound  of  any  one  stirring  above.  She  walked  to 
the  door  and  put  her  hand  upon  the  latch.  With  the 
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sudden  thought  that  it  might  beKavanagh  come  back 
she  faltered  an  instant.     Then  she  opened  the  door. 

The  light  from  within  shone  upon  Ordway's  face. 
It  seemed  to  spring  into  life  from  the  gloom  behind  it. 
To  her  swimming  senses  he  had  come  in  answer  to  the 
cry  within  her.  For  the  instant  before  she  re- 
membered that  it  must  not  be,  she  became  more 
truly  herself  than  she  had  ever  been  in  his  presence. 
Much  as  her  father  had  done  upon  the  night  of  her 
coming  here,  she  backed  away  from  the  doorway,  her 
hand  at  her  throat,  her  eyes,  submissive,  exultant, 
royal  with  welcome,  raised  to  his  own.  But  the 
instant  did  not  last.  The  leaping  response  which 
met  her  in  his  eyes  frightened  her  back  to  reality. 
She  dropped  her  hand.  She  grasped  for  words  with 
which  to  smother  the  flaming  truth  that  lay  between 
them. 

"The  bell — startled  me,"  she  said,  breathlessly. 
"I  had  been  sitting  over  the  fire,  more  than  half 
asleep.  When  you  call  is  it  always  your  custom  to 
arrive — so  late?" 

"No,"  said  Ordway.  "Do  not  judge  me  by  to- 
night. Nothing  like — to-night — has  ever  happened 
before."  He  paused,  but  she  would  not  look  at  him. 
"Some  things  have  occurred  downtown  which  I 
wished  to  talk  over  with  you.  You  have  all  been 
very  much  in  my  mind.  I  walked  out,  as  I  have 
done  before,  but  to-night  your  light  encouraged  me 
• — drew  me.  Just  because  it  is  late  you  won't — turn 
me  away?" 

"What  is  the  rule  in  Lake  City?"  asked  Olive,  with 
an  effort.  Her  pulses  were  beating  heavily,  but  she 
was  getting  herself  more  in  hand.  "You  see,  I  have 
no  New  York  precedent  to  go  upon." 
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"In  Lake  City,"  said  Ordway,  steadily,  "we  are 
apt  to  do — the  thing  which  we — wish  to  do." 

She  glanced  up  at  him  then  in  spite  of  herself. 
Hardly  conscious  of  what  she  was  doing,  she  moved 
back  to  the  sitting-room  door,  made  a  swift  little 
motion  with  her  hand.  It  bade  him  enter. 

Very  deliberately  Ordway  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  with  the  conviction  surging  through  him  that 
to-night  deliberation,  caution,  wisdom,  all  the  safe, 
sane  qualities  which  he  had  striven  to  attain,  were 
become  mere  straws  driven  before  a  tempest.  He 
forced  himself  to  a  moment  of  delay  before  he  fol- 
lowed her  in.  But  when  the  glow  from  the  lamp  in 
the  sitting-room  fell  upon  her  face  he  found  that  the 
tiny  straw  had  not  helped  him.  It  had  broken  in 
his  grasp.  He  might  as  well  have  come  in  at  once. 

"And  what  are  these  things  which  have  happened 
downtown?"  said  Olive,  abruptly. 

She  was  standing  beside  the  table  in  the  center 
ol  the  room,  and  she  gave  him  by  her  attitude,  by  the 
half -turned  head,  the  averted  eyes,  by  the  sweeping 
line  from  breast  to  hem,  the  impression  of  a  winged 
creature,  motionless,  poised  for  flight.  She  did  not 
sit  nor  ask  him  to  do  so.  She  was  instinct  with  life, 
more  beautiful  than  she  had  ever  been  to  him,  and 
plainly  moved  by  his  coming  to  an  agitation  which 
she  could  neither  hide  nor  control.  The  effort  it  cost 
him  to  remain  where  he  was,  with  the  width  of  the 
room  between  them,  turned  him  white. 

"If  it  is  anything  which  concerns  my  mother  or 
father,"  said  Olive,  "any  business  matter,  you  may 
speak  freely  to  me  because  from  now  on  I — represent 
them!" 

"It  is  indirectly  a  business  matter,"  said  Ordway. 
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"Well,  then,"  said  Olive.  She  paused.  "It  must 
be  something  of  importance  to  bring  you  here — when 
you  have  never  come — before." 

"I  think  I  told  you  that  I — would  not  come,"  said 
Ordway,  "and  I  think  I  told  you — why—  So  you — 
noticed." 

Olive  wheeled,  walked  to  a  chair,  sank  down  upon 
the  edge  of  it,  one  arm  thrown  over  the  back. 
"Won't  you"  —  she  glanced  up  at  him — "won't 
you  sit  down  ?  It  —  it  didn't  occur  to  me  be- 
fore." 

"  No, "  said  Ordway.  ' '  If  you  don't  mind  1 11  stay 
where  I  am." 

"About  the  business  matter,"  began  Olive  once 
more.  "In  what  way  does  it  concern — us?" 

"Through  the  man  Kavanagh,"  said  Ordway. 

She  started  slightly.  She  looked  at  him  swiftly 
and  then  away.  Her  fingers  beat  a  noiseless  little 
tattoo  upon  the  back  of  her  chair. 

"What  about  him?"  she  asked. 

Ordway  left  his  position,  paced  once  across  the 
room  and  back  again. 

"I  had  no  idea  until  yesterday,"  said  he,  "that 
you  knew  Bill  Kavanagh." 

Olive  stirred.     "I  don't — know  him,"  she  said. 

"But  you  were  with  him!" 

"Yes." 

"Going — somewhere — with  him  in  his  car.  That 
was  obvious." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,"  he  put  it  to  her,  "I  don't  under- 
stand." 

There  was  a  pause.  "Mr.  Kavanagh  helped  me," 
said  Olive.  "He  did  me  a  service.  I  went  with 
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him  in  his  car  as  I  should  have  gone  with  any — • 
stranger — whose  aid  had  been  offered  me." 

Ordway  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 

"Kavanagh  helping  you,  doing  you  a  service! 
Kavanagh  helping — you!  If  you  think  that,  I  can 
well  believe  that  you  do  not  know  him !"  He  drew  a 
deep  breath.  ' '  If  you  were  actually  in  need  of  help, ' ' 
he  broke  out  afresh,  "why  didn't  you  go  to  your 
friends?  Why  use  a  stranger?  Didn't  you  even 
think  of — me?"  he  ended,  boyishly. 

Olive  gave  him  a  quick  glance.  Her  lashes  fell. 
"Was  it  to  discuss  my  being  with  Kavanagh  that 
you  came  here  to-night?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  answered;  "that  was — one  of  my  rea- 
sons. Also  to  show  you  why  it  must  not  happen 
again." 

"Must  not?"  queried  Olive.  "You  use  strong 
terms." 

"The  terms  cannot  be  too  strong  in  this  connec- 
tion." 

"The  man  Kavanagh,"  said  Olive,  "is  merely  an 
incident.  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  what 
I  meant  when  I  said  that  he  was  helping  me?" 

"I  have — guessed,"  said  Ordway. 

"He  brought — my  father — home  for  me,"  said 
Olive,  still  beating  the  noiseless  tattoo  upon  the  back 
of  her  chair.  There  was  bitterness  in  her  voice, 
scorn  upon  her  face.  "We  found  him  helpless  at  a 
place  on  the  West  Side.  He  wasn't  able  to  walk. 
He  wasn't  able  to  stand.  He  was  hardly  able  to  sit 
up.  He  had  to  be  propped  up  in  a  corner.  He  was 
— horrible!  They  carried  him  into  the  house  be- 
tween them — Kavanagh  and  his  driver.  My  father ' ' 
— she  hesitated,  as  she  always  did  before  these  words, 
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and  then  brought  them  out  as  if  their  very  reitera- 
tion must  lash  her  pride  into  submission  to  them — 
"my  father  works  in  his  office." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  breathed  Ordway.  '"Your  father's 
position  with  Kavanagh  is  in  danger." 

"Danger!"  said  Olive.  "Is  any  one  planning  to 
dynamite  the  office?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ordway,  grimly;  "just  that!  The 
office  is  to  be  blown  sky  high!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Olive. 

"Before  many  hours  elapse,"  said  Ordway,  "I 
wish  for  an  interview  with  your  father.  I  wish  him 
to  resign  from  his  position  with  Kavanagh  if  it  can 
be  managed.  It  is  advisable.  Another  position  can 
be — found.  Will  you  help  me  to  see  him  to-morrow  ?" 

"Mr.  Kavanagh  is  to  see  him  to-morrow,"  said 
Olive. 

"In  that  case  I'll  come  in  the  evening,"  said 
Ordway,  promptly.  "I  shouldn't  wish  to  run  into 
Kavanagh — here. ' ' 

"Kavanagh!  Kavanagh!"  said  Olive,  drearily. 
"One  wearies  of  the  very  name!  Lake  City  seems 
to  ring  with  the  sound  of  it." 

"Lake  City  will  do  more  than  that  in  the  near 
future,"  said  Ordway. 

"Is  he  so  important  here?  What  is  he,  by  the 
way — only  the  head  of  this  Contracting  Company?" 

"Much  more  than  that,"  said  Ordway.  "He  is  a 
political  power,  principally  through  his  alliance  with 
the  underworld.  Also  he  is  a  crook.  His  Contract- 
ing Company  is  simply  a  gigantic  machine  for  looting 
the  city." 

Olive  turned  toward  him,  rose  slowly. 

"And — my  father — works  there — for  him?     Does 
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that  mean  that — my  father — has  done  anything  dis- 
honorable or — criminal?"  Her  voice  caught  on  the 
word. 

"You  must  not  think,"  said  Ordway,  hastily, 
"simply  because  the  head  of  a  concern  has  been  mixed 
up  in  dishonest  affairs  that  all  his  clerks,  all  of  his 
employees,  are  dishonest.  That  doesn't  follow  by  a 
long  shot.  I  never  meant  you  to  think — that." 

Olive  sank  down  once  more  upon  her  straight- 
backed  chair.  For  a  moment  she  sat  without 
speaking,  staring  straight  before  her.  "What  is 
going  to  happen  to  this — Kavanagh?"  she  asked,  at 
length.  "Have  you  actually  proof  that  he  has — 
looted  the  city?" 

"We  have  proof  of  just  that  at  last,"  said  Ordway. 
"But  it  has  taken  years  to  get  it." 

"And  what  will — happen?"  asked  Olive. 

"One  of  two  things.  Kavanagh  will  be  tried  and 
sent  to  state's  prison  or  he  will  get  wind  of  the  affair 
in  time  to  get  away.  We  cannot  move  for^a  day  or 
so.  In  either  case  he  is  done  for  here.  It  is  to 
be  our  endeavor  to  keep  him  from — guessing — until 
it  shall  be  too  late  for  him  to  get  away,  but  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  succeed  in  that.  He  knows  we  are 
after  him.  Every  move  we  make  is  watched.  And 
there  is  always  the  crooks'  wireless,  you  know.  He 
may  stick  it  out  and  fight,  as  he  has  done  before.  In 
that  case  the  end  is  certain." 

"What  —  horrors!"  said  Olive.  "And  the  man 
was  here  this  evening,  will  be  here  again  to-mor- 
row!" 

"This  evening  —  last  night  —  to-morrow!"  said 
Ordway,  tensely.  His  eyes  flamed  suddenly. 

There  was  a  silence.  "And  you  came  to-night  to 
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help  my  father?"  She  looked  up  at  him  straight. 
"That  is — very  good  of  you." 

"Only  partly  to  help  your  father,"  said  Ordway, 
his  eyes  upon  hers.  "If  you  attempt  to  thank  me 
I  warn  you  that  I  shall  have  to  be — honest — with 
you."  A  pause.  "Do  you  wish  me  to  be  that?" 

Her  eyes,  held  by  his,  did  not  fall,  and  he  blenched 
before  the  dazzling  look  they  wore.  Her  lips 
moved  faintly,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"Don't  attempt  to  thank  me,"  said  Ordway,  un- 
steadily. He  stopped,  joined  both  hands  tight 
together  behind  his  back.  "It  is  plain  to  me  that 
I  should  go — now,  at  once — before  I  lose  the  last 
remnant  of  my  self-control.  But  I  cannot  go  when 
you  look  at  me — like  that.  It  is  simply  beyond  my 
power.  Do  you  know,  have  you  any  conception 
of  what  I  am — enduring — at  this  moment — of  how 
much  I — care?  Have  you  any  conception  of  what 
I  felt  when  I  saw  you  last  night,  of  what  I  feel  when 
I  remember  that  you  will  soon  be  lost — to  me? 
From  the  beginning,  from  before  the  beginning — I — 
loved  you.  I've  waited  for  you,  without  knowing — 
all  my  life.  I've  loved  you  with  resentment,  with 
wounded  pride,  with  jealousy,  with  the  determina- 
tion never  to  see  you  again.  I  love  you,  with  pas- 
sion, with  longing,  with  tenderness,  with  the  wish 
to  shelter,  to  protect,  to  serve.  Don't  turn  from  me ! 
I  beg!  I  beseech!  I  am  not — asking.  I  am  only 
— giving — because  I  cannot  help  it,  because  it  has 
become  too  strong  for  me — " 

"Please — go,"  said  Olive. 

She  sat  as  before,  sidewise  in  her  straight  chair, 
one  arm  thrown  over  the  back  of  it.  She  trembled 
slightly,  continuously.  The  vivid  lips  were  white, 
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but  her  head  was  thrown  back;  her  voice  had  not 
faltered. 

A  silence  fell  upon-  the  narrow  room.  At  length 
Ordway  left  his  position,  moved  forward.  For  a 
moment  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  back  of  her  chair. 
She  closed  her  eyes.  After  all,  it  was  as  if  he  had 
touched  her.  Until  she  felt  him  go  her  heart 
stopped  beating.  She  did  not  even  look  up  at  his 
going.  To  clasp  the  back  of  her  chair,  not  to  loosen 
her  grip  of  it  at  any  cost,  was  the  purpose  to  which 
she  clung.  Otherwise  the  wild  longing  within  her 
might  have  swept  them  both  away.  She  clung 
with  desperation  to  the  back  of  the  straight 
chair. 

She  heard  his  step  in  the  hall,  the  closing  of  the 
outer  door.  A  dry  sob  broke  from  her  at  the  sound. 
Then  her  clasp  relaxed,  she  sprang  up,  glanced  about 
the  empty  room,  stood  for  a  heart  beat  with  hands 
pressed  against  her  breast.  She  found  herself  in  the 
tiny  hall  with  both  hands  upon  the  latch  of  the  door. 
The  gate  outside  swung  shut.  She  heard  his  foot- 
steps upon  the  flagged  walk,  stood  until  they  died  into 
silence  up  the  echoing  street.  Then  without  sound 
she  slipped  to  the  floor,  her  hands  still  clinging  to  the 
latch,  her  face  pressed  against  the  cold  wooden  sur- 
face of  the  door. 

It  was  some  time  later  when  Mrs.  Prentice,  sunk 
after  hours  of  tossing  into  a  restless  sleep,  was  roused 
by  her  husband's  voice  at  her  bedside. 

"Alice,"  said  he,  "I  think  there's  something 
wrong  with  Olive.  I  started  down  a  while  ago  to 
get  something  to  eat.  I  woke  up  hungry.  And 
Olive's  kneeling  on  the  floor  of  the  front  hall.  What 
do  you  suppose  has  got  into  the  girl?  She'll  get  her 
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death  of  cold.     There's  always  a  draught  from  under 
that  door." 

But  Mrs.  Prentice  did  not  answer.  She  did  not 
hear  him.  She  was  already  running,  barefooted, 
down  the  little  inclosed  staircase.  Kneeling  as  he 
had  said,  rigid,  with  eyes  closed,  with  her  face  quite 
colorless  and  her  teeth  shut  down  hard  upon  her 
under  lip,  she  found  Olive. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

WHEN  Ordway  stopped  his  car  before  the  Pren- 
tice house  next  evening  it  showed  to  his  first 
glance  as  an  unlighted,  shadowy  mass  against  the 
high  brick  wall.  A  rising  wind  played  through  the 
trees  in  the  neighboring  school  grounds,  rattled  and 
shook  the  shutters  and  window  frames  of  the  little 
house.  Gleeful,  prankish,  it  seized  upon  swaying 
branches  and  the  loose  tendrils  of  vines  which  cov- 
ered the  end  of  the  tiny  porch  and  whipped  them  so 
gaily  about  that  they  outlined  themselves  in  a 
ghostly  danse  macabre  against  the  intermittent  glow 
of  blast  furnaces  which  lighted  the  darkened  sky. 
Skeleton  fingers  seemed  to  clutch  impotently  at 
emptiness,  skeleton  arms  to  stretch  avidly  toward 
infinity.  The  house  stood  before  him  dark  and  for- 
bidding, and  the  unlatched  gate  creaked  as  it  swung 
back  and  forth  in  the  wind. 

A  long  interval  followed  his  ring  at  the  bell,  and 
his  heart  hung  like  a  stone  in  his  breast.  But  it 
leaped  when  a  light  glimmered  within  at  last  and 
there  sounded  slow  footsteps.  It  was  beating  with 
suffocating  strength  as  the  door  opened.  But  the 
face  which  peered  with  suspicion  upon  him  was  not 
the  one  which  had  been  with  him  throughout  the 
day.  This  was  a  broad  face,  with  round,  highly 
colored  cheeks  and  round,  staring  eyes.  It  was  the 
face  of  Sophie  who  came  by  the  day. 
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"Is  any  one  at  home?"  inquired  Ordway.  "Mr. 
Prentice  or — Miss  Prentice?" 

"No,"  said  Sophie,  very  much  to  the  point,  and 
prepared  to  shut  the  door  forthwith. 

But  Ordway  interposed.  "One  moment.  I  wish 
to  see  Mr.  Prentice  on  a  matter  of  business.  I  was 
to  call  this  evening.  Are  you  certain  that  he  is  not 
at  home?" 

"Gone  out  in  afternoon,"  said  Sophie.  "Not  got 
home  yet." 

"And  when  will  he  get  home?"  asked  Ordway. 

Sophie  was  seen  to  shrug  her  lack  of  prophetic 
vision.  It  was  plain  that  she  refused  to  shoulder  any 
responsibility  for  Prentice. 

' '  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that — Miss  Prentice 
— is  not  at  home  either?"  inquired  Ordway,  his  heart 
throbbing  with  a  dull  beat  which  sickened  him. 

After  a  stare  at  his  face  Sophie  spoke  two  words. 
"Gone  away,"  said  she,  cryptically. 

' '  Gone  away ! ' '  echoed  Ordway.  ' '  Gone —  Where 
has  she  gone?" 

"New  York,"  said  Sophie. 

Ordway  reached  out  a  hand  blindly,  found  the 
door  frame,  leaned  heavily  against  it  for  an  instant  of 
silence. 

"When?"  he  asked,  at  last. 

"In  morning,"  said  Sophie. 

"Alone?"     It  was  difficult  for  him  to  speak  at  all. 

"With  mama,"  said  Sophie.  Then  at  the  sight  of 
his  face  some  chord  of  sympathy  within  her  which  it 
reached  and  touched  sounded,  and  she  spoke.  "You 
feel  bad?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ordway. 

Sophie  nodded  and  opened  the  door  a  little  wider. 
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"I  feel  bad,  too.  I  cry  when  I  carry  out  bags  to 
carriage.  I  say,  'Miss  Brentice,  you  come  back  I 
keep  nice  kitchen  for  you  when  you  say.'  She  say, 
'Sophie,  I  not  come  back.  I  never  come  back.  I 
stay  in  New  York.  Keep  nice  kitchen  for  some 
happy  lady.' ' 

"How  did  she — look?"  asked  Ordway. 

' '  Pretty.  But  not  so  fierce  pretty  like  sometimes. 
Very  white.  Not  smiles  like  sometimes." 

"Not  coming  back,"  said  Ordway.  "Never — 
coming  back!  Never — " 

"Mama  come  back,"  volunteered  Sophie,  extend- 
ing to  his  misery  her  only  crumb  of  comfort.  ' '  I  stay 
here  till  Mrs.  Brentice  come — maybe  a  week." 

But  Ordway  turned  away,  crossed  the  porch. 
Then  he  wheeled  suddenly. 

"Perhaps  there  was  a  note  or  a  message  which 
you  have  forgotten?  Perhaps  there  was  just  a  word 
left  for — any  one — who  might  call?" 

"Note  left  for  milkman,"  said  Sophie.  "Not 
other  mans." 

"Are  you — sure?"  asked  Ordway. 

"Sure,  I  am,"  said  Sophie,  nodding  vigorously. 

"Did  you  hear  why  they  went,"  asked  Ordway, 
"so  suddenly?" 

"No  hear  why,"  said  Sophie,  shaking  her  head 
dubiously.  ' '  I  guess — had  to  go. ' ' 

"Oh,"  said  Ordway.  "Very  well.  Thank  you. 
Good  night." 

"Good  night,"  said  Sophie.  "You  leave  name? 
I  tell  Mr.  Brentice?" 

"No.  It  isn't  necessary,"  said  Ordway.  "I'll 
manage  to  see  Mr.  Prentice  downtown.  The  name 
is — not  important." 
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He  walked  down  the  steps,  latched  the  gate  care- 
fully behind  him.  The  blank  misery  which  had 
followed  the  first  stabbing  knowledge  that  she  was 
gone  was  giving  place  to  acute  suffering.  Rage  at 
himself  for  his  folly,  bitterness  toward  the  girl  for 
her  disdainful  treatment  of  it,  he  felt,  but  the  over- 
mastering sensation  was  one  of  loss.  He  knew  him- 
self for  a  man  bereft,  scorned,  plunged  deliberately — 
for  he  well  knew  that  her  action  had  been  deliberate — 
from  the  high  heaven  of  a  nameless  hope  to  the 
abyss  of  utter  despair.  Without  words,  without  a 
sign,  she  had  spoken  to  him.  Not  for  a  moment  did 
he  take  her  decision  as  anything  less  than  final. 
She  had  gone  back  to  make  the  rich  marriage  which 
it  had  always  been  her  purpose  to  make.  She  had 
not  swerved  by  a  hand's  breadth  from  that  fixed 
purpose.  He  had  given  her  the  best  of  himself,  had 
thrown  his  life  at  her  feet,  and  she  had  not  faltered. 
She  had  probably  thought  him  presumptuous.  Cer- 
tainly his  act  had  caused  her  embarrassment  which 
she  had  evaded  by  removing  herself  from  the  neces- 
sity of  seeing  him  again.  A  master  touch,  her  going 
thus!  The  experienced,  sure  touch  of  one  versed  in 
such  matters.  And  yet  with  all  his  bitterness,  his 
rage  at  himself,  at  her,  the  longing  for  the  beloved 
woman,  for  sight  and  sound  and  touch  of  her,  was  the 
sword  in  his  wound. 

Never  had  Ordway  driven  as  he  did  that  night. 
He  turned  his  car  toward  the  boulevard  which  swept 
along  the  Lake  shore  and  tore  through  the  winding 
stretches  like  a  demon  of  destruction. 

Once  a  glancing  thought  made  him  pull  up  and 
look  back.  The  city  lay  miles  behind  him  with  the 
sullen  sky  above  it  marked  by  a  glow  which  was  its 
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banner  by  night.  The  road  lay  dark  and  deserted. 
Ordway  nodded  to  it  grimly,  his  face  set  in  deep  lines 
of  pain. 

"For  once  I've  outstripped  them.  Their  report 
to  Kavanagh  to-morrow  will  lack  its  usual  wealth  of 
detail.  'Followed  subject  in  question  to  end  of  Lake 
Boulevard.  Lost  sight  of  him  at  branching  road. 
His  car  going  at  great  speed.  He  returned  to  his 
home  about  midnight  alone,  when  watch  was  dis- 
continued. Left  home  at  usual  time  this  morning. 
Has  gone  direct  to  his  office.  (Signed)  Sibley. ' ' 

During  the  night  the  playful  wind  tired  of  its 
sport  and  turned  sullen.  It  moaned  and  shrieked 
through  the  treetops.  It  cast  itself  with  a  fury 
ever  renewed  against  the  neat  rows  of  frame  houses. 
It  tore  its  way  savagely  up  and  down  the  deserted 
streets.  And  upon  its  wings  came  the  snow. 

It  was  to  find  itself  in  the  grip  of  a  raging  storm 
that  the  city  awoke  in  the  morning,  a  grim  north- 
easter which  belittled  and  set  at  naught  man's 
intricate  machinery  of  business.  It  crippled  tele- 
graph lines.  It  paralyzed  railroads.  Crowded  street 
cars  sheathed  with  snow  traveled  laboriously  in  the 
wake  of  the  whirling  brushes  of  the  snow  plows. 
Half  the  city  read  its  newspaper  over  coffee  un- 
diluted by  cream,  and  one-quarter  of  the  city, 
equipped  with  coffee  and  cream,  read  no  news- 
paper. 

The  clerks  at  the  Contracting  Company  straggled 
in,  snow-covered,  at  varying  degrees  of  tardiness, 
oppressed  by  a  general  cold  discomfort  and  a  uniform 
grouchiness  at  the  necessity  for  coming  at  all. 
There  was  a  disposition  abroad  to  revile  the  universe, 
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the  Middle  West,  Lake  City,  blizzards,  traffic  facil- 
ities, work,  and  Kavanagh. 

"A  blooming  hard  time  he  has  of  it,"  voiced  young 
Brainerd,  savagely  kicking  a  high-buckled  overshoe 
across  the  coatroom.  ' '  Does  he  have  to  get  down  at 
eight?  Does  he  have  to  crawl  along  behind  a  snow 
plow?  Does  he  have  to  bolt  a  sandwich  at  a  quick- 
lunch  counter?  Not  visibly  to  the  naked  eye.  He 
blows  down  at  any  old  time,  done  up  in  furs,  at  a 
sixty  -  horsepower  clip.  He  takes  his  choice  of 
scarf  pins  of  a  morning — diamond  horseshoe  for  the 
political  bunch,  black  pearl  for  the  swells.  He  can 
sign  his  name  to  a  check  for  a  cold  million  any  day 
he  wants  to.  And  how  has  he  done  it?"  demanded 
Brainerd,  his  voice  taking  on  a  shrill  note.  "How, 
I  ask  you?  By  digging,  by  plodding  along  with  his 
eyes  fastened  upon  a  mental  picture  of  the  honest 
man  surrounded  by  angels,  reaping  his  just  reward 
when  he's  too  dead  to  enjoy  it?  Believe  me,  there's 
nothing  to  that  myth.  I  tell  you  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  newspaper  howl  and  all  the  Sunday-night  ser- 
mons and  all  the  efforts  of  our  distinguished  citizen 
Mr.  Kent  Ordway,  Bill's  stronger  here  and  more  solid 
and  more  powerful  and  richer  than  he  ever  was. 
He's  got  the  town  cinched.  And  how  did  he  do  it?" 

"Aw — ask  us  something  easy!  If  we  knew  his 
system,  wouldn't  we  play  it ?  Are  we  human?  Can 
a  duck  swim?" 

"Why  not  get  up  a  system  of  our  own?" 

"No^ideas.  No  invention.  No  brains.  No  nerve. 
All  of  which  Bill  has.  And  at  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts  a  flickering  remnant  of  the  moral  sense. 
None  of  which  Bill  has, ' '  was  the  rejoinder.  ' '  Those 
are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  we  hold  down  fif teen-a- 
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week  jobs.  Say,  aren't  you  ever  coming?  That 
necktie  is  good  to  last  till  noon." 

But  a  wave  of  astonishment,  none  the  less  power- 
ful for  being  marked  by  a  blank  absence  of  all  sound, 
swept  over  the  office  when  the  door  into  the  main 
room  was  flung  hastily  open  and  Kavanagh  strode  in, 
his  brother  John,  a  younger,  weaker,  paler  edition 
of  himself,  at  his  heels. 

The  hour  of  their  arrival  was  unprecedented,  the 
fact  that  they  came  together  unusual,  but  the  face 
of  the  elder  Kavanagh  was  the  point  which  arrested 
and  held  attention.  The  man  came  violently  in, 
head  lowered  between  broad  shoulders  with  the 
effect  of  a  bull  which  prepares  to  rush  its  victim. 
The  eyes  were  suffused  with  red,  the  lips  drawn 
back  over  clenched  teeth,  the  chin  thrust  forward. 
A  white  line  showed  round  the  mouth.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  man  hag-ridden  through  sleepless  hours 
who  presents  to  the  world  a  desperate  defiance.  It 
was  the  face  of  a  man  who  holds  fear  at  bay. 

Young  Brainerd  instinctively  stood  up  at  the 
unexpected  entrance,  mouth  hanging  slightly  open,  a 
pen  in  his  arrested  hand,  wide  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
wonder  of  Kavanagh's  face.  The  breathless  silence 
lasted  while  the  man  stopped  short  and,  turning  his 
head  slowly,  swept  the  office  with  his  eyes. 

"Where's  Prentice?"  he  said  then. 

Young  Brainerd  gathered  himself  together.  "  He 
hasn't  come  down  yet,"  he  answered.  "He  didn't 
show  up  at  all  yesterday." 

"Go  get  him,"  shot  forth  Kavanagh. 

"Ye-yes,  Mr.  Kavanagh,"  faltered  Brainerd. 
"You  mean — I'm  to  get  him — in  this  storm — 

Kavanagh  gave  him  a  look  from  the  strangely 
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suffused  eyes.  "You  get  him,  and  quick,  or  it  '11 
be  the  worse  for  you.  What  you  standin'  there  for? 
Didn't  you  hear  me?  Jump!" 

Young  Brainerd,  his  mind  refusing  to  dictate  in 
such  a  crisis,  moved  with  the  mechanical  precision  of 
a  wooden  toy.  He  started  for  the  coatroom,  pen 
still  upheld  in  the  arrested  hand.  When  a  voice 
called  after  him  he  halted  with  a  jerk  and  turned. 

"Take  the  car,  Brainerd,"  said  the  voice,  which  he 
recognized  dimly  as  belonging  to  the  younger  Kava- 
nagh.  "It's  down  at  the  door.  And  tell  the  man  to 
drive  "to  Prentice's  house.  He  knows  where  that  is. 
Tell  him  to  drive  like  the  devil.  We*want  Prentice 
got  here  quick.  And  see  that  you  don't  come  back 
without  him." 

.  Mr.  Brainerd,  in  the  light  of  after  events,  shone  as 
an  important  factor  in  a  story  which  made  history  for 
Lake  City.  In  fact,  to  listen  to  Brainerd  afterward 
at  a  table  at  the  Athletic  Club,  telling  of  his  share 
in  the  proceedings  of  that  extraordinary  day  was  to 
marvel  at  his  insight,  his  acumen,  his  first  foreboding 
shudder  at  the  sight  of  Bill  Kavanagh's  face  and  his 
wellnigh  Napoleonic  disposition  of  the  work  which 
fell  to  his  share. 

No  hint  of  this  glorious  future  fame,  however, 
reached  his  consciousness  during  the  headlong  fling- 
ing of  himself  into  heavy  ulster  and  buckled  over- 
shoes. Peevish  protest  was  written  upon  his  face, 
and  the  brain  which  after  events  starred  as  operating 
with  such  singular  clarity  was  filled  with  disgruntled 
railing  at  a  fate  inhuman  enough  to  select  him  to  face 
the  storm  once  more,  shot  at  intervals  by  wonder  at 
what  the  deuce  they  wanted  with  old  Prentice  any- 
how. But  Mr.  Brainerd,  once  started,  really  per- 
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formed  his  errand.  He  delivered  the  goods.  Within 
an  hour  he  and  Prentice  came  up  in  the  elevator  of 
the  Carey  Building  and  entered  the  main  office 
together. 

In  the  space  near  the  door  stood  John  Kavanagh 
talking  in  low  tones  with  a  man  in  a  checked  cap. 
At  the  sight  of  Prentice  he  left  the  man  and  came 
forward. 

"Bill  wants  to  see  you,"  he  said.  "Go  on  into 
his  office  and,  say" — he  lowered  his  voice  to  Pren- 
tice's ear — "it  depends  on  the  way  you  take  things 
now  whether  it's  all  day  or  not  for  you.  Savez? 
I'm  warnin'  you  as  a  friend.  Bill's  crazy  to-day. 
Off  his  nut.  Take  it  from  me.  Make  a  clean 
breast  of  everything  you  know  and  do  what  he  tells 
you." 

Prentice  nodded  dumbly.  He  knew  that  John 
meant  to  be  kind.  But  his  tongue  felt  parched  and 
a  pulse  in  his  head  throbbed  heavily  as  Tie  passed 
on  to  the  door  of  the  private  office.  Arrived  there, 
he  attempted  a  knock,  but  his  fingers  slid  across  the 
glazed  glass,  making  no  sound.  He  opened  the  door 
at  length  without  knocking,  passed  into  the  room, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  before  Kavanagh  noticed 
him  or  ceased  his  headlong  stride  across  the  room  and 
back  again,  head  lowered  between  the  big  shoulders, 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  space  in  front  of  him,  with  the 
unseeing  gaze  of  a  blind  man.  When  he  became 
aware  of  Prentice  he  stopped  and  stood,  unable  for 
the  instant  to  bring  his  mind  back  from  that  far 
place  upon  which  it  had  been  fixed  to  consider  the 
man  before  him.  Then  he  swore  under  his  breath. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said. 
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Prentice  sank  into  a  chair,  loosened  his  overcoat 
at  the  throat,  and  sat  twisting  his  hat  nervously 
about  in  unsteady  fingers.  His  eyes  evaded  the 
bulk  of  Kavanagh  directly  before  him  and  fastened 
themselves  upon  the  carved  corner  of  the  mahogany 
table  beside  which  he  sat. 

"Before  the  game's  called,"  said  Kavanagh,  de- 
liberately, "it  might  be  well  to  straighten  things  out 
a  bit.  It  might  be  well  to  see  just  where  we  stand. 
You  can  remember  as  far  as  a  year  back  without  any 
trouble,  I  suppose,  the  time  you  tied  up  to  me?" 

Prentice  sounded  an  inarticulate  note  in  his 
throat.  At  length  he  nodded. 

"And  you  can  recollect,  of  course,  without  any 
undue  exertion,"  said  Kavanagh,  curtly,  "the  day 
you  handed  over  five  hundred  dollars  to  that  Dutch 
councilman  at  Reinbeck's  cafe?" 

Prentice  moved,  but  said  nothing. 

' '  Not  to  mention  the  several  other  similar  affairs — " 

Prentice  stirred.     "Your  affairs,"  he  said. 

"Sure,  my  affairs,"  retorted  Kavanagh,  "but  you 
haven't  an  atom  of  evidence  to  prove  it!  Who  did 
the  work?  Who  handed  out  the  money?" 

"Your  money,"  said  Prentice,  once  more. 

"Say,"  called  out  Kavanagh,  savagely,  "cut 
that!  I'm  not  here  to  bandy  words  with  you  or  to 
waste  any  time  arguin'.  And  I  didn't  send  for  you 
just  for  the  enjoyment  of  your  agreeable  society. 
I'm  in  rather  a  nasty  corner,  and  when  I  say  'I,' 
that  includes  John  and  your  precious  self,  and  the 
rest  of  the  bunch.  Do  you  get  that?" 

Prentice's  hand  jerked  as  it  twisted  his  hat  about, 
and  his  face  took  on  a  pallor  more  noticeable  than 
before. 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  he  ejaculated  through  dry 
lips. 

"I  mean  that  they've  got  Hazard,"  said  Kavanagh, 
briefly. 

"Hazard."  echoed  Prentice.  "They've  got 
Hazard." 

"Damn  their  lawyer's  committee,"  burst  out 
Kavanagh.  "Damn  that  Ord way!  He's  the  brains 
of  it;  they're  nothing  without  him.  They'd  have 
given  up  long  ago  except  for  him.  He's  the  one  that 
got  hold  of  Wilkins  and  raised  the  howl.  I  thought 
more  than  once  he  had  me  then,  but  he  slipped  a  cog. 
I've  hated  him  ever  since  the  trouble  two  years  back. 
I've  hated  him — bad.  I'd  have  given  a  good  deal 
any  time  since  to  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel — the  fine 
young  gentleman ! — and  now  he  thinks  he's  got  me 
sure!  He  thinks  I'm  done  for!"  He  shook  an 
impotent  fist  in  the  air. 

Prentice,  white-faced,  dry-lipped,  twisted  his  hat 
about  in  unsteady  fingers. 

"They've  been  after  Hazard  ever  since  we  got  him 
away,"  went  on  Kavanagh.  "They've  never  let 
up.  They  hired  Cross  with  their  own  money — 
Ordway's  money — and  of  course  Cross  found  him. 
The  sneaking  hound  wanted  to  be  found  at  the 
last — wanted  to  come  back  and  make  a  clean  breast 
of  the  business — couldn't  sleep  nights  till  he'd 
squared  his  rotten  conscience!  His  conscience! 
God — that's  a  joke !  Sibley  brought  me  the  news." 

"Sibley."  The  lips  of  the  man  in  the  chair  moved 
to  echo  the  name,  but  no  sound  came. 

"And  with  Sibley  we  get  down  to  your  end  of  it," 
said  Kavanagh,  his  eyes  menacing  the  shrinking 
figure  in  the  chair.  "We  get  down  to  your  little 
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part.  This  is  the  time  you  can  speak  up.  You  can 
tell  now  why  Ordway  came  to  your  house  night 
before  last  and  went  in.  Leave  out  about  last 
night.  He  didn't  go  in,  so  that  doesn't  concern 
me." 

"Ordway,"  echoed  Prentice.     "To  my  house?" 

"Yes,"  mocked  Kavanagh,  "Ordway — to  your 
house.  Take  it  gradually.  It  '11  sink  in  after  a 
while."  Then,  shortly,  "What  did  he  want  with 
you?" 

Perhaps  it  was  fear;  perhaps  there  was  in  the 
divided  loyalty  a  momentary  survival  of  other  days ; 
perhaps  it  was  simply  the  eternal  impulse  to  evade. 

"You're — you're  mistaken,  Bill,"  said  Prentice. 
"I  haven't — seen — Ordway — for  days." 
•  Kavanagh  took  a  step  nearer.  "You  mean  to  tell 
me  that  he  wasn't  there,  that  Sibley  didn't  see  him 
there?  Are  you  tryin'  to  dodge  me  and  side  with 
Ordway?"  He  stopped,  his  eyes  gleaming.  "Try 
it,"  he  said,  grimly.  "Try  it,  Prentice,  if  you're 
clean  crazy — and  see  what  happens  to  you." 

"I'm  not  trying  anything,  Bill,"  said  Prentice, 
hands  shaking.  "I  didn't  mean  that  at  all.  What 
put  that  in  your  head,  Bill?" 

"You  did,  you  white-livered  sneak.  What  did 
you  mean?" 

"I  meant  that — of  course,  Ordway  was  at  the 
house, ' '  hesitated  Prentice.  ' '  Sibley  was  quite  right. 
Sibley  always  is  right  " — eagerly.  "But  I  didn't  see 
him.  I  didn't  set  eyes  on  him.  I  swear  to  Heaven 
I  didn't  have  a  word  with  him.  I  was  in  bed  all  that 
day  trying  to  get  in  shape.  I'm  mighty  sorry  about 
the  other  night,  Bill—" 

Kavanagh  waved  his  arm.     "For  God's  sake  leave 
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yourself  out  and  get  to  Ordway,"  he  said,  striding 
impatiently  across  the  room. 

"I  will,  Bill.  I'm  getting  to  him.  He  was  there 
all  right,  but  he  didn't  come  to  see  me.  He  came  to 
see  Olive." 

Kavanagh  stopped  and  stood  very  still.  Then  he 
turned  his  head  slowly. 

"To  see  Olive,  eh?"  he  said.  "To  see— Olive? 
And  how  often  does  that  happen?" 

"It's  never  happened  before  since  the  night  he 
brought  her  home." 

"Has  he  known  her  long?"  asked  Kavanagh, 
quietly. 

"They  met  in  New  York  before  she  came  out 
here." 

"Is  he — does  he — is  he  interested?" 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Prentice,  incautiously.  "From 
what  I  heard  the  other  night  I  think  the  man's  in 
love  with  her." 

For  a  moment  Kavanagh  did  not  stir. 

Then  he  crossed  the  room,  still  in  the  grip  of  that 
strange  quiet  which  sat  so  ill  upon  him.  To  Prentice, 
eying  his  advance,  there  was  an  element  of  horror 
about  Kavanagh  as  he  tiptoed  toward  him. 

"So  you  did  hear  something  that  night,  did  you?" 
said  Kavanagh.  "You  didn't  see  him,  but  you 
heard  him.  You  liar !  You  sneak !  You  whimper- 
ing cur!  Go  back  on  me,  will  you,"  he  whispered, 
his  hands  working,  "go  back  on  me — try  to  trick  me 
with  your  dirty  work — " 

"I  didn't,  Bill,"  cried  Prentice.  "I  swear  I 
didn't- 

But  the  words  were  choked  in  his  throat.  Kava- 
nagh's  hands  gripped  him,  shook  him  until  his  teeth 
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clashed  together  and  the  room  went  out  before  his 
dazzled  eyes,  then  released  him  suddenly,  and  he  fell, 
the  hat  still  clutched  in  one  nerveless  hand. 

It  was  a  long  moment  before  he  stirred,  groaned, 
at  length  sat  up  slowly,  dizzily,  and  rested  his  head 
against  the  carved  leg  of  the  mahogany  table — a 
long  moment,  during  which  Kavanagh  eyed  him 
stonily,  standing  there  before  him  white-faced  and 
still.  Then  Kavanagh's  hand  went  to  his  hip 
pocket.  He  pulled  out  a  silver  flask  and  unscrewed 
the  top. 

"Here,"  he  said. 

Prentice  opened  his  eyes  dully.  At  the  sight  of 
the  flask  his  hand  went  out.  He  took  one  long  drink 
of  the  raw  spirit,  another,  still  another.  When 
Kavanagh  screwed  on  the  top  and  returned  the 
flask  to  its  place  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  feet  and 
sank  into  a  chair,  mopping  his  forehead  with  a  fine 
handkerchief.  He  said  nothing.  His  eyes  evaded 
the  burning  ones  bent  upon  him. 

"It  don't  pay  to  sidestep  with  me,"  said  Kava- 
nagh, at  last.  "I  wouldn't  have  done  that  ordina- 
rily," he  went  on,  "but  I  saw  red  for  a  moment. 
And  I'm  not  myself  to-day.  It  don't  pay  to  side- 
step with  me.  It's  bum  practice.  I  think  you've 
learned  that  if  you  didn't  know  it  before.  Now 
when  you're  a  little  less  on  the  fritz  we  will  go  to  the 
bottom  of  this  matter." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which  Prentice 
continued  to  mop  his  forehead  with  a  vague  hand 
and  Kavanagh  stood  watching  him  with  a  stony 
face.  At  length  Kavanagh  whirled  a  chair  about 
and  sat  down. 

"Now,  get  to  it,"  he  said. 
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By  degrees,  reluctantly,  falteringly,  under  the 
spur  of  the  other  man's  insistence,  it  came  out. 
Prentice  told  all  that  he  had  heard  from  his  unseen 
position  on  the  inclosed  staircase,  all  that  he  knew. 
Once  started,  his  tongue  loosened  by  the  warming 
influence  of  the  silver  flask,  he  did  even  better,  or 
worse,  than  this,  for  he  added  to  his  recital  of  facts 
some  things  at  which  he  had  merely  guessed.  A 
glance  at  Kavanagh's  set  face  prompted  him  to  do 
this — a  glance  which  had  told  him  something  of  the 
man's  inner  torment  of  fear  and  rage  and  jealousy. 

With  the  realization  of  this  torment  and  of  his 
own  power  to  increase  it  Prentice  began  to  take  an 
acrid  pleasure  in  the  situation.  After  all,  the  man 
had  made  him  suffer  needlessly,  brutally,  repeatedly. 
He  had  never  been  spared,  once  the  grip  had  closed 
upon  him.  In  ways  unknown  to  Kavanagh,  in  ways 
which  Kavanagh  could  not  have  comprehended, 
the  man's  sick  soul  had  shivered  and  cringed — 
shivered  at  the  depths  to  which  he  was  falling, 
cringed  at  the  sting  of  the  whip  in  the  master's  hand. 
The  presence  of  an  unexpected  whip  in  his  own 
amazed  hand  began  to  please  Prentice  exceedingly. 

"Yes,  he's  in  love  with  her  all  right,"  he  said, 
leaning  back  more  comfortably  in  his  chair  and 
crossing  his  legs  before  him,  "which  isn't  strange. 
And  she  likes  Ordway.  He's  one  of  her  own  sort, 
one  of  her  own  class,  well  bred,  well  educated, 
decent,  fine  family.  And  even  you,  Bill,  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  he's  a  clever  one,  that  he  has 
gone  far  for  so  young  a  man,  and  is  bound  to  go 
farther.  Yes,  she  likes  Ordway.  'She's  too  fine 
a  grain  to  be  taken  in  by  bluff  and  big  shoulders  and 
mere  money.  But  she's  engaged  to  a  multimil- 
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lionaire,  one  of  the  Elliotts  of  New  York,  and  she's 
gone  back  East  to  marry  him.  She  and  her  mother 
left  yesterday." 

"They  went,  did  they,  after  all?"  shot  out 
Kavanagh. 

"Yes.  As  I  make  it,  she  got  through  with  Lake 
City  all  of  a  sudden." 

A  swift  movement  on  Kavanagh's  part,  a  glance 
of  quick  suspicion  from  the  burning  eyes,  and 
Prentice  took,  with  discretion,  a  new  tack,  but  one 
which  yielded  him  an  almost  equal  enjoyment. 
The  dryness  in  his  throat  was  gone.  A  comfortable 
warmth  enwrapped  him.  He  leaned  back  easily  in 
his  chair  and  contemplated  his  crossed  feet.  "As 
near  as  I  make  it,  Ordway  thinks  he's  got  you  at  last, 
Bill,"  he  added.  "There's  going  to  be  an  awful 
howl  unless  something  turns  up  to  stop  it.  He's 
pretty  cocksure,  is  Ordway.  He  even  mentioned — 
state's  prison." 

Prentice  glanced  up  to  meet  Kavanagh's  eyes, 
glanced  down.  His  pulses  thrilled  at  the  look 
upon  Kavanagh's  face.  It  was  good  to  see  it, 
good  to  drive  in  the  spur  and  to  flourish  the  goad, 
to  be  able  to  turn  upon  the  man  and  rend  him 
deep.  Already  he  exulted  in  the  impending  downfall, 
and  so  great  was  his  certainty  of  its  inevitable  ap- 
proach, so  suddenly  confident  was  he  of  his  own 
security  under  Ordway's  protection,  so  quickly  did  a 
mere  taste  of  power  mount  to  his  head  and  drown 
caution,  that  he  overreached  himself. 

"I  think  he's  got  the  goods  on  you,  Bill,"  he  added, 
twirling  his  hat  between  two  fingers.  "I'd  advise 
you  to  light  out  for  Canada  if  you  should  ask  me." 

Kavanagh  stood  up.  The  restlessness,  the  rage, 
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the  fury  were  swept  away,  and  in  their  place  there  had 
settled  upon  the  man  a  quiet  as  deadly  as  the  chill 
of  cold  steel  against  a  beating  heart.  He  stood  very 
still  for  a  moment,  looking  down  upon  Prentice  and 
his  jauntily  twirling  hat.  At  length  he  spoke. 

"If  I  should  ask  you,"  said  Kavanagh,  evenly. 
"What  do  you  think  I'm  made  of?  Do  you  imagine 
at  this  late  day  that  you — you  damned  boozin' 
swine — can  come  in  here  and  shoot  off  your  mouth, 
givin'  me  advice?  When  I  come  to  the  point  where 
I  take  that  I'll  be  beggin'  at  a  jail  door  for  a  night's 
lodgin'.  Why,  you've  been  ripe  meat  for  the  pen- 
itentiary ever  since  the  first  job  you  put  through 
for  me.  I've  held  you  here" — Kavanagh  extended 
an  open  hand  which  he  closed  suddenly  before 
Prentice's  eyes — '"and  regardless  of  what's  comin'  to 
me  I  still  hold  you  here.  I  see  the  whole  pretty 
little  story,"  sneered  Kavanagh,  in  his  still  voice,  "the 
noble  young  man  in  love  with  the  beautiful  maiden. 
You  had  some  fun  rubbin'  that  in,  didn't  you? 
You  enjoyed  yourself,  didn't  you?  Well,  make  it 
last.  It's  just  as  well  you've  had  your  laugh  first." 
Kavanagh  leaned  nearer.  "I'm  goin'  to  use  you," 
said  he,  very  low.  "This  thing  is  goin'  to  be 
blocked.  Do  you  think  for  a  moment  I'm  throwin' 
up  my  hands?  I've  got  .a  photograph  of  myself 
doin'  it.  I'm  goin'  to  stop  this  game  of  Ord- 
way's — d'  ye  understand — and  you're  goin'  to  help 
me—" 

"No,"  said  Prentice,  in  a  choked  voice.  "No! 
Bill,  you  don't  mean — " 

"I'm  goin'  to  use  you,"  repeated  Kavanagh. 
"You're  elected  to  help  me  block  this  game  of 
Ordway's.  You're  a  handy  man — for  odd  jobs— 
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and  there's  such  a  thing  as  two  people  playin'  both 
ends  against  the  middle.  I've  got  some  grudges 
against  you — quite  a  few — that  I've  been  savin'  up 
for  a  stormy  day.  I  don't  forget  grudges.  I  don't 
forget  that  Ordway  called  you  a  friend  of  his.  I 
got  a  special  use  for  a  friend  of  his." 

"Bill,"  broke  in  Prentice,  "don't,  for  God's  sake! 
It  can't  be  done!  You  can't  block  him.  It  isn't 
— safe — to  try." 

"I'm  goin'  to  block  him,"  said  Kavanagh,  "and 
I'm  goin'  to  use  you  to  do  it.  My  back's  to  the 
wall.  I  tell  you  he's  got  me  unless  I  block  him!  I 
tell  you  he's  got  me,  and  you  babble  to  me  of  safety !" 
Kavanagh's  voice  rose  ever  so  little  on  the  word,  but 
was  hushed  again  to  its  former  quiet.  "Now,  you 
will  take  your  first  orders  for  the  day." 

"Bill,  for  God's  sake,"  moaned  Prentice,  "don't 
bring  me  into  it !  I  haven't  done  you  any  harm,  ever. 
I've  always  done  the  best  I  could  for  you.  Don't 
drag  me  into  it !  I'm  no  good  in  an  affair  of  this  sort. 
It's — it's  out  of  my  line.  I'd  bungle  it.  I'd  make 
a  hash  of  it — " 

"You  bungle  it,  and  I'll  see  that  I  don't  go  to 
Columbus  alone,"  said  Kavanagh.  "Sit  down. 
Take  your  hands  off  my  arm !  Sit  down,  I  tell  you," 
cried  Kavanagh,  "and  listen  to  what  I've  got  to  say 
to  you.  I'm  due  in  John's  room  now.  I'll  be  back 
here  in  ten  minutes.  Then  I'm  goin'  down  to 
Reinbeck's.  There  will  be  some  men  there  that 
I  want  to  see.  And  you'll  go  along.  All  you  got  to 
do  to-day  is  to  sit  still  and  keep  your  mouth  shut. 
No  booze.  I'll  see  to  that.  All  you  got  to  do  any 
of  the  time  is  obey  orders  and  do  no  guessin'.  Now, 
for  ten  minutes  you  will  stay  here.  No  sidestep- 
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pin',  no  tryin'  to  use  the  'phone.  You're  in  this  up 
to  your  neck,  and  if  you  move  you  go  under.  D'  ye 
understand?  If  you  so  much  as  open  your  lips  to 
whisper  you  go  under — forever!" 

Kavanagh  walked  over  to  his  desk  and  pushed  an 
electric  button,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  bowed 
figure  in  the  chair.  When  Brainerd  knocked  he  went 
to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"The  old  man  is  in  bad  shape,"  he  said  to  Brainerd, 
with  a  casual  nod  over  his  shoulder  toward  Prentice. 
"Keep  your  eye  on  him  till  I  get  back.  He's  weak 
yet.  And  he  stumbled  somehow  and  had  a  fall. 
Don't  let  him  get  up  or  exert  himself.  Just  sit  here 
and  keep  your  eye  on  him." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  young  Brainerd.  "I  had  my 
work  cut  out  getting  him  here.  I  noticed  he  walked 
weak.  And  the  storm's  a  hummer." 

Kavanagh 's  eye  traveled  to  the  blurred  window. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  absently,  "it's  some  storm.  It  '11 
put  the  railroads  on  the  blink."  Then  he  nodded 
once  more  toward  Prentice.  "Don't  let  him  talk," 
he  said,  "and  keep  quiet  yourself.  I'll  be  back  in  a 
few  minutes." 

The  door  closed.  Young  Brainerd  adjusted  his 
cravat,  shot  down  his  cuffs,  turned  his  seal  ring 
about,  and  chose  a  more  comfortable  chair.  From 
this  position  he  scanned  the  office  curiously — the 
heavy  furniture,  the  expensive  rug,  the  closed  desk, 
the  two  paintings  in  their  shadow  boxes  upon  the 
wall.  He  estimated  the  probable  cost  of  the  room, 
with  the  half -envious  enjoyment  of  one  whose  mind 
deals  in  sums  which  his  purse  can  never  hope  to 
duplicate.  Not  until  he  had  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  room  did  he  turn  his  eyes  upon  its  least  inter- 
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esting  adjunct,   the   crumpled  figure  in  the  chair 
beside  the  mahogany  table. 

But  even  as  he  looked  the  figure  moved,  raised 
itself,  and  lifted  clasped  hands  high  above  its  head 
in  mute  supplication.  An  instant  the  pose  lasted 
before  Brainerd's  astounded  eyes,  and  then  the  high- 
flung  clasped  hands  fell,  caught  upon  the  edge  of  the 
table.  The  bowed  head  dropped  itself  upon  them. 
And  under  Brainerd's  dazzled  gaze  the  shoulders 
heaved  and  shook,  and  upon  his  ears  broke  the  sound 
of  weeping — the  heavy,  shuddering,  gasping  sobs 
which  seem  to  tear  their  way  to  utterance,  the  sobs 
which  precede  and  accompany  a  man's  unwilling 
tears. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

TOWARD  night  the  snow  ceased  to  fall  and  the 
fury  of  the  wind  abated.  Ordway,  with  his 
mine  laid  and  everything  in  readiness  to  light  the  fuse 
which  should  set  off  the  explosion  destined  to  rock 
the  city  to  the  very  foundations  of  its  political  struc- 
ture, found  that  he  could  not  proceed  to  the  task 
because  the  paltry  match  was  lacking.  Throughout 
the  day  his  effort  had  been  to  get  into  communica- 
tion with  Cross  and  the  man  whom  he  was  bringing 
to  Lake  City,  but  all  channels  were  closed  by  the 
storm.  The  telephone  exchange  reported  "nothing 
doing  on  long  distance."  The  telegraph  companies 
said  their  wires  were  down  east  and  west,  but  that 
repair  gangs  were  at  work  and  there  might  be  re- 
newed service  by  night.  Ordway  himself  met  the 
one  train  which  struggled  into  the  Union  Station, 
but  the  men  he  sought  were  not  upon  it.  His  day 
was  one  of  raging  impatience.  So  great  was  the 
strain  of  waiting,  so  heavy  the  burden  of  enforced 
helplessness,  that  the  whole  office  took  on  a  tense 
expectancy  in  response  to  his  mood. 

"Say,  what's  doing?"  whispered  Miss  Perkins, 
clutching  Jimmy  as  she  passed  him  in  the  hall  late 
in  the  afternoon.  "He's  had  no  lunch.  And  he's 
just  called  up  the  railroad  again  to  ask  about  the 
trains  from  the  west." 

"Search  me,"  answered  Jimmy.     "I'm  no  Sher- 
lock Holmes.     I'm  not  his  nurse." 
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"He  looks  tired,"  said  Miss  Perkins.  "He's 
worried.  His  voice  sounds  worried." 

"Gee!"  ejaculated  Jimmy,  "did  he  wear  his  rub- 
bers down  this  morning,  and  is  his  collar  comfort- 
able?" 

Miss  Perkins  flushed  all  over  her  thin,  freckled 
face.  "You  chase  yourself,"  she  whispered,  vin- 
dictively, "you  fresh  little  shrimp!"  But  further 
hostilities  were  suspended  by  the  entrance  of  a 
snow-covered  messenger  boy.  Jimmy  danced  with 
impatience  while  the  boy  leisurely  unbuttoned  his 
rubber  coat,  drew  out  a  folding  leather  case,  and  pro- 
duced a  yellow  envelope.  While  Miss  Perkins 
signed  the  book  Jimmy  tore  down  the  hall  to  Ord- 
way's  office. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Perkins,  sharply,  when  he  had 
loitered  back  again,  "was  that  what  he's  been  wait- 
ing for?" 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Jimmy.  "He  read  it  to  Mr. 
Sayre.  Somebody  or  other  can't  get  through  to 
somewhere  or  other  to-day.  Snowed  in.  But  he's 
got  the  prize  with  him  and  will  show  up  with  it  O.  K. 
Sounds  like  'The  Poisoned  Gumdrop,  or  the  Candy 
Woman's  Revenge.'  " 

"Sounds  like  an  every-day  message  after  you've 
balled  it  up,"  commented  Miss  Perkins,  with 
withering  candor.  "Is  he  going  home  now?" 

"I  didn't  ask  him,"  returned  Jimmy,  tartly,  "nor 
I  didn't  inquire  the  date  of  his  birth  or  his  mother's 
maiden  name.  Say,  some  day  I'm  goin'  to  tell  him 
how  you  land  on  me." 

"Aw,  Jimmy  —  forget  it,"  said  Miss  Perkins. 
"You  wouldn't  give  me  away  to  him — just  'cause  I've 
got  red  hair." 
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Jimmy  grinned.  "Red  hair  ain't  it,"  he  returned, 
edging  away  to  a  safe  distance;  "it's  ingrowing 
temper." 

Reluctantly,  after  a  final  conference  with  Mr. 
Sayre,  Ordway  determined  that  delay  was  in- 
evitable. 

"It  is  maddening  to  have  to  wait,  for  there's  no 
knowing  what  they'll  do  once  they  get  wind  of  the 
fact  that  we've  got  Hazard,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Sayre, 
"and  every  hour's  delay  makes  that  more  possible." 

"I  know,  Kent,  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Sayre,  "but 
even  your  zeal  and  impatience  can't  control  blizzards 
and  produce  in  Lake  City  to-night  two  men  who  are 
snow-bound  in  a  train  a  hundred  miles  from  here. 
Take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  Kavanagh 
crowd,  even  if  they  did  know,  couldn't  reach  Hazard 
either.  It  is  merely  a  day's  delay.  They  can't 
possibly  get  hold  of  Hazard  with  Cross  in  charge, 
and  what  else  can  they  do  to  throw  us  off  ?" 

"Why,  nothing  that  I  know  of,"  said  Ord way, 
absently,  "although  I've  fancied  once  or  twice — " 
He  stopped  short.  "I  guess  I'll  go  home  now,  sir, 
with  your  permission.  I  slept  badly  last  night. 
And  I  want  to  be  fit  for  to-morrow." 

"A  glass  of  hot  milk  the  last  thing,  my  boy,  plus 
the  ability  to  drop  an  engrossing  topic  from  one's 
mind,"  said  Mr.  Sayre.  "You're  taking  this  too 
much  to  heart,  Kent,  this  Kavanagh  affair.  I've 
never  known  you  to  be  so  strung  up.  It's  all  in 
the  day's  work." 

"Yes,  sir,"  assented  Ordway,  "but  there  are 
phases  to  this — which  have  not  entered  the  day's 
work  before.  Call  me  up  late,  will  you,  if  there's 
news?" 
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"I'll  call  you  up  about  nine,  not  later,"  said  Mr. 
Sayre,  folding  away  his  round  spectacles.  "And 
this  thing  is  going  through  without  fail.  Don't  you 
forget  it.  This  thing  is  going  through  neatly  and 
upon  schedule.  They  haven't  a  hook  left  to  hang 
their  hats  upon." 

But  Ordway,  as  he  drove  his  car  home  through 
the  early  darkness,'  through  the  last  flurries  of  scat- 
tering snow,  to  the  old  stone  house  which  had  been 
his  grandfather's,  gazed  with  a  set  face  upon  a  wider 
horizon  than  Mr.  Sayre  had  scanned.  Ordway  knew 
of  ramifications  in  the  affair  the  existence  of  which 
Mr.  Sayre  did  not  suspect,  complications  which  to 
him  did  not  exist.  Ordway  knew,  as  he  had  known 
for  days  past,  that  every  move  he  made  was  watched, 
that  his  car  was  being  followed,  that  his  impersonal 
fight  against  Kavanagh  the  boss  had  developed 
through  the  bitterness  of  feeling  upon  both  sides 
into  a  grim  struggle  with  Kavanagh  the  man. 

He  dined  alone  in  the  square,  high-ceilinged  dining- 
room,  the  corners  of  which  were  left  in  untouched 
darkness  by  the  branched  candlesticks  upon  the 
massive  table.  The  library  across  the  hall  was  glow- 
ing in  the  light  of  a  wood  fire  as  he  entered  it.  He 
was  lighting  a  cigarette  before  the  fireplace  when 
Neko,  the  Japanese  servant  whose  abilities  had  se- 
cured to  Ordway  for  three  years  past  a  household 
which  ran  smoothly,  comfortably,  continuously,  upon 
noiseless  wheels,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Excuse,  please,"  said  Neko,  bowing  apologetic- 
ally. Whereupon  he  entered,  placed  upon  the  table 
the  Sheffield  tray  with  the  coffee  service  and  filled 
the  single  cup.  While  Ordway  drank  his  coffee 
Neko  crossed  the  room  to  the  long  windows,  pulled 
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down  both  shades  full  length,  then,  unfastening  the 
heavy  red  curtains,  dropped  them  before  the  win- 
dows. This  was  an  unusual  proceeding,  and  Ordway 
stared. 

"What's  the  occasion,  Neko?"  he  asked,  standing 
beside  the  big  table,  the  cup  in  his  hand. 

"You  not  like,  Mist'  Ordray?"  he  was  asked, 
anxiously,  in  return. 

"I  don't  mind.  It  doesn't  matter  in  the  least," 
said  Ordway.  "But  I'm  a  bit  curious  to  know 
why." 

Neko  shrugged.  "Ver'  cold  night,"  he  remarked. 
"Getting  ver'  cold."  He  recrossed  the  room,  bowed 
twice  from  the  doorway,  and  took  his  noiseless  de- 
parture. 

Ordway  finished  his  coffee,  glancing  reflectively 
once  or  twice  from  the  curtained  windows  to  the 
doorway  through  which  Neko  had  disappeared. 
Then  he  telephoned,  still  standing  beside  the  big 
table,  on  the  chance  that  the  railway  information 
bureau  could  give  him  news  of  the  stalled  train. 
But  they  again  reported  blizzard  conditions  east 
and  west  and  all  trains  delayed. 

The  evening  papers  failed  to  hold  his  attention. 
He  walked  through  the  long  drawing-room  with  its 
shining  parquet  floor  and  fine  old  Colonial  furniture, 
and,  standing  before  one  of  the  windows  which 
opened  upon  the  wide  veranda,  glanced  over  the 
sloping  expanse  of  snow  -  covered  lawn  which 
stretched  down  to  the  distant  street.  It  lay  before 
him  deserted  and  still,  the  shadows  cast  upon  it  by 
the  snow -hung  trees  showing  in  black  patches 
against  the  white.  An  electric  globe  swung  high 
above  the  avenue  glimmered  through  the  branches. 
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The  impulse  which  had  brought  him  to  the  window 
held  him  there  for  some  moments.  In  spite  of  him- 
self his  thoughts  settled  and  dwelt  upon  the  woman  of 
his  dreams — as  he  had  seen  her  in  New  York,  as  he 
had  met  her  in  the  dingy  station;  he  saw  again 
the  serene  eyes,  the  childlike  curve  of  her  mouth;  as 
she  had  sat  beside  him  in  the  car  and  had  urged  him, 
by  the  intoxication  of  her  presence,  to  the  maddest 
impulse  of  his  orderly  life.  His  suffering,  his  hurt 
pride  did  not  dull  in  any  measure  the  savage  longing 
for  her.  Every  fiber  within  him  cried  out  for  her. 
He  had  thrown  himself  into  the  business  in  hand 
with  a  fixed  determination  to  deaden  the  cry, 
and  yet  every  moment  alone,  every  cessation  in  the 
whirl  of  movement,  and  it  returned.  It  left  him  no 
peace. 

He  was  turning  away  from  the  window  when  he 
caught  sight  through  the  shrouded  trees  of  a  solitary 
figure  which  was  approaching  the  house  by  the 
cleared  stone  walk  running  parallel  with  the  drive. 
It  had  already  passed  the  thick  clump  of  trees 
beside  the  marble  bench  and  was  nearing  the  house 
when  Ordway  noticed  it.  ' '  That's  odd, ' '  he  thought, 
"for  I  could  swear  he  didn't  come  in  by  the  gate." 

He  stepped  back,  and  the  filmy  curtain  fell  into 
place.  The  puzzled  look  had  deepened,  and  the  gray 
eyes  were  very  alert  as  he  walked  back  to  the  library 
and  took  up  a  position,  back  to  the  fireplace,  which 
brought  him  directly  facing  the  double  doorway  into 
the  drawing-room.  Here  he  waited  during  the  ex- 
pected interval.  "For  he  is  going  to  ring,"  thought 
Ordway,  "or  he  would  never  have  come  up  the  front 
way." 

Presently  the  electric  bell  sounded,  its  whirring 
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tingle  softened  by  distance  and  the  closed  doors 
leading  to  the  rear  of  the  house.  Ordway  heard 
Neko  open  these  doors,  pass  down  the  wide  marble- 
flagged  hallway  which  made  the  middle  of  the  huge 
old  house,  his  step  noiseless  upon  the  rugs,  but  strik- 
ing the  ear  with  an  almost  metallic  note  when  it 
came  in  contact  with  the  tesselated  marble  stretches 
between  them.  The  opening  of  the  front  door,  a 
voice,  which  to  Ordway's  ears  sounded  vaguely 
familiar,  a  murmur  from  the  man  servant,  and  the 
heavy  door  closed  with  decision.  Neko  came  back 
through  the  hall  to  the  library  door,  and  behind  him 
sounded  slow  footsteps. 

It  is  certain  that  whatever  Ordway  had  been 
expecting — and  he  had  undeniably  been  expecting 
something  throughout  the  day — the  medium  through 
which  it  arrived  was  a  distinct  surprise  to  him, 
and  for  the  flash  of  an  instant  he  showed  that  it 
was.  Then  he  stepped  forward,  his  hand  held 
out. 

"Why,  Mr.  Prentice,"  he  began,  cordially,  "this 
is  very  good  of  you — •"  But  his  words  died  before 
an  upheld  hand,  before  his  first  glimpse  of  the  man's 
face. 

"Get  rid  of  your  servant,"  said  Prentice. 

"That  will  do,  Neko,"  said  Ordway. 

"Wait  a  moment.     Is  he  dependable?" 

"I  have  always  found  him  so." 

"Well,  tell  him  to  keep  out  of  sight  somewhere, 
but  within  hearing." 

' '  Neko, ' '  called  Ordway. 

"Excuse,  please,"  came  the  immediate  answer. 

' '  Don't  come  in,  but  in  exactly  five  minutes  come 
back  for  the  coffee  tray." 
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"Five  minute,  Mr.  Ordray,"  affirmed  Neko,  from 
the  hall. 

Ordway  turned  to  his  guest  and  pushed  forward 
a  chair.  "Let  me  take  your  coat,"  he  said. 

"I'll  leave  it  on,"  said  Prentice,  "but  I  will  sit 
down.  Thank  you.  Do  you  mind  sitting  down 
also?  It  would  appear  more — natural — to  any  one 
who  chanced  to  be  observing." 

Ordway  glanced  toward  him  quickly.  Then  he 
came  forward  to  the  table,  selected  a  cigarette,  and 
in  the  act  of  lighting  it  turned  to  the  older  man. 
"Am  I  mistaken — I  believe  that  you  don't  smoke?" 
he  asked. 

"No.  You're  right.  I  don't  smoke,"  answered 
Prentice,  evenly.  "I  don't  do  anything  much  but 
• — drink.  And  to-night  I  won't  do  that." 

Ordway  threw  his  match  into  the  fireplace,  ex- 
amined the  tip  of  his  cigarette  with  care,  then  drew 
forward  a  chair  for  himself  and  sat  down. 

"It  was  arranged  that  I  should  call  upon  you  this 
evening  and  that  for  a  space  we  should  converse," 
said  Prentice,  "upon  a  subject  sure  to  hold  your 
attention — namely,  my  own  relation  to  Kavanagh. 
Incidentally,  my  orders  were  to  tell  you  that  my 
daughter  had  learned  of  the  situation,  that  she  knew 
of  my  extremity.  I  was  to  get  you  to  leave  the 
house  on  the  pretext  that  Olive — my  little  Olive — 
had  come  back  and  sent  for  you."  He  paused  a 
moment  and  then  went  on.  "Up  to  that  point  I 
don't  know  but  that  I  might  have  gone  through  with 
it.  They've  worn  out  what  little  manhood  I  have 
left,  and  one  thing  leads  to  another  in  this  business. 
But  to  use  her  name,  to  take  a  man  to  his  possible — 
death — through  her — was  beyond  me.  Their  devil- 
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ish  ingenuity  overshot  the  mark  there.  I  deter- 
mined to  come  as  they  planned,  but  with  my  en- 
trance into  your  house  to  proceed  upon  my  own 
initiative.  I  determined  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it  to  you." 

"It  is — Kavanagh?"  asked  Ordway. 

"  Back  of  it  is  Kavanagh,  of  course,  although  his 
hand  is  not  to  appear  in  it.  Trust  him  for  that," 
with  sudden  bitterness.  ' '  He  won't  come  in  person. ' ' 
.  ' '  Who — will  come  ? ' '  asked  Ordway. 

"Four,  not  counting  myself.  Four  thugs.  The 
leader  is  a  man  in  a  checked  cap.  He  answers  to  two 
names — the  Southpaw — he's  left  handed — or  some- 
thing like  Cyclone  Mike." 

' '  I  know  of  him, ' '  said  Ordway,  briefly.  ' '  He  came 
from  Kansas.  He  is  one  of  Kavanagh's  satellites, 
spends  most  of  his  time  at  a  tough  joint  called 
Reinbeck's." 

"Yes,  I  saw  him  there  to-day.  It  was  in  a  room 
above  the  saloon  that  Kavanagh  issued  his  orders. 
The  plan  was  disclosed  to  me  only  so  far  as  my  own 
part  in  it  demanded.  I  was  ordered  to  get  you  out 
of  the  house.  There  my  part  in  it,  my  responsi- 
bility, ended.  But,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  I  was  to  get 
you  out.  I  could  guess  at  that  which  should  follow, 
but  I  was  not  told.  My  orders  were  to  arrive  here  at 
a  little  after  eight.  They  gave  me  half  an  hour  if 
you  were  at  home.  If  in  half  an  hour  you  did  not 
come  out  they  were  to  proceed  in  spite  of  me." 

"We  have  half  an  hour,  then,"  said  Ordway. 
"What  were  they  to  do  if  I  did  not  come  out?" 

"They  did  not  say,"  said  Prentice. 

"What  if  I  had  been  away  from  home?" 

"The  plan  would  have  been  shifted.  I  think  in 
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that  case  that  I  should  have  been — eliminated.  So 
strong  is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,"  said 
Prentice,  equably,  "that  I  was  praying,  actually 
praying  aloud  like  a  child,  as  I  came  up  the  walk 
that  you  would  be  from  home,  that  I  could  drop  out 
of  it,  that  you  would  have  to  take  your  chance — 
elsewhere.  But  the  gods  ordained  otherwise.  In 
any  case,  the  job  is  scheduled  for  to-night.  It  is  the 
only  night  left  them." 

"They  know,  then,  that  we  have  Hazard,"  said 
Ordway. 

"Yes,  they  know.  They  seem  to  know  every- 
thing. They  even  know  your  man's  name,  and  that 
he  is  surprisingly  honest,  for  a  Jap,  and  cannot  be 
approached." 

Ordway  glanced  at  the  drawn  red  curtains.  "So 
they've  been  after  Neko,"  he  remarked.  "They 
leave  no  loose  threads.  Do  you  mind  telling  me  if 
you  came  alone?" 

"I  came  through  the  next  place,  through  a  gap  in 
the  hedge,"  said  Prentice,  "with  the  man  who  wears 
a  checked  cap.  That  seemed  to  me  an  unnecessary 
precaution.  What  harm  would  there  have  been  in 
my  using  the  front  gate  for  an  ordinary  call?  But 
they  know  this  business.  There  was  some  reason  for 
it.  They've  not  let  me  out  of  sight  to-day." 

"And  they  send  you  now  to  talk  with  me  alone? 
Didn't  they  think  you  might  warn  me?" 

"No,  because  they  took  care  to  make  extremely 
plain  just  what  was  scheduled  to  come  to  me  if  I 
should." 

Ordway  rose  quickly  and  pitched  away  his  cigar- 
ette. "And  you  ignore  that?  You  risk  that?  I 
thought  you  said  that  there  was  little  manhood  left 
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in  you!    Would  you  mind — we  seem  to  be  in  this 
together — shaking  hands  with  me?" 

"We  are  in  sight  of  the  front  windows  through  that 
doorway, ' '  said  Prentice,  his  eyes  very  bright.  ' '  The 
Southpaw  might  think  it — odd — if  we  shook  hands. 
But  I  appreciate  your  wishing  to.  I — thank  you. 
And  now  that  I've  kicked  away  for  good  and  all 
that  silly,  hampering  instinct  of  self-preservation 
I'm  beginning  to  enjoy  myself.  It  is  good,"  said 
Prentice,  holding  his  well-shaped  head  very  erect, 
"to  get  back  to  being  a  gentleman." 

Ordway,  standing  beside  the  big  table,  took  up  a 
paper-weight  and  turned  it  idly  about  in  his  hand. 
"As  I  make  it,  then,"  he  said,  "according  to  their 
programme  you  and  I  are  to  saunter  out  and  the 
Southpaw  and  his  men  are  to  beat  me  up.  You 
are  to  vanish;  they  are  to  vanish,  leaving  me  upon 
my  own  front  lawn,  the  victim  of  mysterious  cir- 
cumstance." 

"The  victim  of  highwaymen,"  put  in  Prentice. 
"A  man  actually  was  held  up  near  here  the  other 
night." 

"It  is  so  simple  a  plan  that  it  would  seem  almost 
certain  of  success,"  said  Ordway,  "and  with  very 
little  risk  to  Kavanagh  afterward.  I  should  have 
gone  with  you,  unsuspectingly,  willingly.  I  cannot 
express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  what  you  have 
done." 

"But  we  are  still  in  the  woods,"  suggested  Prentice. 

"Yes,"  returned  Ordway,  glancing  through  the 
double  doorway  toward  the  drawing-room  windows, 
"but  I  think  we  can  make  it.  At  any  rate,  we  will 
give  them  a  run  for  their  money.  I'm  sure  he  is 
there,  outside." 
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"I  know  he  is  there,"  said  Prentice.  "I  left  him 
under  the  trees  beside  that  marble  bench  of  yours. 
But  I  knew  then  that  he  wouldn't  stay  there." 

"They  will  choose  that  place,"  said  Ordway.  "It 
is  the  only  point  near  the  walk  where  they  can  be 
completely  hidden.  If  the  Southpaw  is  anything  of 
a  general  his  assistants  should  be  there  by  now.  Do 
you  suppose  they  have  cut  the  telephone  wire?" 

' '  I  should  think  not, ' '  said  Prentice.  ' '  Remember 
that  they  are  practically  sure  of  me,  that  they  have 
you  under  their  eye.  No  move  has  been  made  by 
either  of  us  toward  anything  unusual.  And  they 
will  take  no  unnecessary  risks." 

"I  think  you're  right,"  said  Ordway.  "I  can't 
use  the  'phone  here,  and  I  don't  wish  to  leave  this 
room — "  He  glanced  up.  "Ah,  Neko,"  he  said,  as 
that  individual,  after  his  usual  preliminary  to  en- 
trance into  a  room,  advanced  toward  the  coffee  tray. 
"As  you  go  out  stop  at  the  telephone  in  the  rear 
hall,  and  if  Central  answers  call  up  police  head- 
quarters. Ask  for  Captain  Smylie.  Remember  the 
name — Smylie.  Tell  him  there  are  four  crooks — 
bad  men — under  some  trees  on  Mr.  Ord way's  front 
lawn.  Ask  him  how  soon  he  can  get  some  men  up 
here.  Find  out  the  shortest  possible  time  in  which 
he  can  make  it — to  Mr.  Ordway's  on  the  Avenue. 
Tell  him  to  divide  his  party,  half  to  come  in  by  the 
front  gate,  half  by  way  of  the  Bliss  grounds  through 
a  gap  in  the  hedge.  Tell  him  it  is  a  case  of  life  and 
death.  One  moment.  Is  there  any  hot  coffee?" 
,  "In  kitchen, ' '  said  Neko,  with  Oriental  calm. 

"Bring  it  in  when  you  get  through  'phoning. 
Did  you  get  all  that  I  told  you?" 

"I  got,"  said  Neko.    Then,  moved  in  spite  of  his 
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imperturbable  face  to  a  degree  of  excitement  which 
he  had  never  before  experienced,  he  became  for  the 
moment  pure  American.  "Sure,"  added  Neko,  as 
he  picked  up  the  coffee  tray. 

Ordway  selected  another  cigarette  and  lighted  it 
slowly.  "He  will  do  it  if  any  one  can,"  he  remarked. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence. 

"What  is  your  plan?"  asked  Prentice,  at  length. 

"It  can  hardly  be  called  a  plan  as  yet,"  said 
Ordway,  "for  so  much  depends  upon  the  chance 
that  the  wire  is  not  cut.  But  I'm  itching  to  give 
them  a  dose  of  their  own  medicine." 

"You  mean — to  go  out?"  asked  Prentice. 

"Well,  that  depends,"  conceded  Ordway.  "We 
will  know  in  a  moment.  I'd  particularly  like  to  take 
a  fall  out  of  the  gentleman  who  stares  so  abominably 
through  that  window."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  smiled.  "I  have  an  aversion  to  being  gazed 
upon  through  a  window.  He  is  sending  at  this 
moment  a  cold  shiver  down  my  spine." 

"Excitement,"  said  Prentice. 

"Perhaps,"  agreed  Ordway,  slowly.  "And  con- 
cern. It  is  a  nasty  business.  I'm  thinking  of — 
your  people.  I  wish  you  were  out  of  it." 

Prentice  smiled.  "It  was  because  I  thought  of 
them  also  that  I  am  in  it,"  he  returned,  serenely. 

"There's  no  reason  at  all,"  suggested  Ordway,  with 
a  certain  hesitation,  "why  you  shouldn't  stay 
quietly  here  until  it  is  all  over.  No  matter  which 
way  it — turned — they  couldn't  harm  you  afterward. 
They  wouldn't  dare." 

Prentice  smiled  once  again.  "Suppose  we  wait 
until  we  hear  from  your  Jap.  If  I'm  not  mistaken  he 
seems  to  be  coming  now." 
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"Yes.  He's  quick,  is  Neko,  and  quiet,"  said 
Ordway. 

Both  men  turned  instinctively  toward  the  doorway 
which  led  to  the  hall,  and  presently  the  Japanese, 
carrying  a  Sheffield  tray  which  bore  a  coffee  service, 
appeared  before  it.  He  stopped  and  bowed  apolo- 
getically. 

"Excuse,  please,"  he  said. 

"Well,  did  you  get  him?"  asked  Ordway,  crisply. 

"I  got  him,"  said  Neko,  advancing  with  the 
coffee  tray.  ' '  Telephone  working  ver'  nice.  Captain 
Smylee  ver'  brisk  man.  On  the  job,"  said  Neko. 
"Said  'Hell,  they've  done  it  at  last!'  Said,  'Get 
there  in  ten  minutes.  Tell  Mr.  Ordray  maybe  nine 
and  half.  Tell  Mr.  Ordray  this  make  him  mayor 
of  town.  What  luck!'  said  Captain  Smylee,  with 
swears.  Coffee  for  two,  Mr.  Ordray?" 

"Coffee  for  two,"  said  Ordway,  his  eyes  shining 
very  brightly.  "You  won't  lose  on  this  deal,  Neko. 
That's  right — pour  it  out — but  listen  to  me  while 
you're  doing  it.  Go  upstairs  to  my  bathroom.  In 
the  long  drawer  you  will  find  a  revolver.  Bring  it 
down  and  slip  it  into  my  overcoat  pocket."  Ordway 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  glanced  at  it.  "Then  bring 
my  overcoat  and  hat  here." 

Prentice  stirred  his  coffee  and  sipped  it  slowly. 
"Which  door  shall  we  use — in  going  out?"  he  asked. 

Ordway  whirled.  "I  can't  let  you  go,  Mr. 
Prentice,"  said  he.  "There's  no  need,  no  use  for  it. 
The  police  will  land  on  them  in  no  time.  And  there 
might  be  some  element  of — risk.  You  have  already 
done  so  much." 

Prentice  rose.  Regardless,  utterly  forgetful  of  the 
possible  watcher  without,  he  put  his  hand  upon  the 
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younger  man's  shoulder,  and  as  he  stood  thus  Ordway 
never  forgot  him.  He  seemed  in  the  few  moments 
to  have  cast  off  the  shell  of  years.  The  shiftiness, 
the  indirection,  the  habit  of  evasion  which  had  so 
grown  upon  him  as  to  seem  the  essence  of  his  char- 
acter were  suddenly  gone.  His  eyes  were  brilliant; 
his  head  was  held  high.  He  looked  as  he  must  have 
done  years  before,  when  a  girl  flung  away  her  heri- 
tage to  follow  him.  He  looked  for  the  first  time  a 
fit  man  to  be  Olive's  father.  When  he  spoke  it  was 
quietly  enough. 

"My  boy,  don't  keep  me  from  going  with  you. 
Don't  you  suppose  that  I,  myself,  have  some  scores 
to  pay?  Don't  you  suppose  that  I  know  my  time 
with  Kavanagh  has  dropped  me  fathoms  deeper 
than  I  ever  touched  before  ?  I  haven't  been  able  to 
look  my  daughter  in  the  face.  I  haven't  been  able 
to  tell  my  wife — of  these  depths.  Morally,  I  may  be 
beneath  contempt,  but  I  have  left  some  little 
physical  courage.  To-night  I  am  living  for  the 
first  time  in  years.  To-night  I'm  in  my  proper  place. 
I've  risen,  for  this  one  night,  from  my  depths.  If 
you  could  know  the  relief  of  emancipation,  the  joy, 
the  exaltation  of  it !  I'm  glad  that  you  don't — that 
you  can't.  But  let  me  sense  the  fullness  of  it. 
Don't  drop  me  back  again.  Don't  ask  me  to  stay 
behind.  Take  me  with  you!" 

His  hand  slipped  from  Ordway's  shoulder.  For  a 
moment  they  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  Then 
the  hands  met  and  clasped. 

From  that  moment  until  the  swift  waters  of  the 
crisis  caught  them,  tossed  them,  wreaked  their  will 
upon  them  and  flung  them  away,  there  were  no  more 
words.  There  was  upon  neither  side  inclination  for 
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words.  There  was  no  necessity.  There  was  no  time. 
They  left  the  house  together  and  in  silence  by  the 
side  door.  Ordway  pulled  his  hat  down  to  his  eyes. 
Prentice  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  overcoat. 

They  walked  slowly,  deliberately,  side  by  side, 
Ordway's  right  hand  grasping  the  heavy  walking- 
stick  which  he  had  picked  up  in  passing.  But  in- 
stead of  taking  to  the  path  they  circled  the  house  and 
cut  across  the  snow-covered  lawn  at  an  angle. 

The  detour  took  time  upon  which  the  Southpaw 
had  not  reckoned.  He  had  waited  until  his  own  eyes 
beheld  Ordway  arrayed  in  his  hat  and  overcoat. 
Then  he  had  stolen  back  to  the  shadows  beside  the 
marble  bench.  But  the  expected  opening  of  the 
front  door  did  not  come.  The  expected  advance  of 
the  two  men  did  not  immediately  occur.  In  his 
sudden  spasm  of  anxiety  at  a  possible  hitch  in  his 
programme  the  Southpaw  emerged  from  the  shadows 
and  raised  himself  cautiously  to  look  up  the  path. 
Standing  so,  he  was  himself  plainly  outlined  against 
the  snow.  And  Ordway,  coming  down  over  the  lawn 
at  the  man's  back,  saw  him  and  broke  into  a  run. 

At  the  sound  of  feet  the  Southpaw  whirled,  gasped, 
sounded  a  shrill  whistle,  and  leaped  to  meet  the 
advance.  The  little  ambush  was  taken  off  its  feet 
for  a  moment.  Instead  of  one  unarmed  man  they 
found  themselves  dealing  with  two  men  fully  pre- 
pared and  desperately  in  earnest,  one  of  whom  they 
had  been  led  to  believe  would  be  upon  their  side — two 
men  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  attacking 
force,  with  the  lay  of  the  land  all  in  their  favor. 

The  Southpaw's  men  scrambled  to  his  aid  on  the 
instant,  but  the  feeling  in  the  back  of  their  heads 
was  one  of  injury  that  there  had  been  misrepresenta- 
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tion  somewhere  which  changed  to  distinct  alarm 
when  from  apparently  nowhere  in  particular  a  whirl- 
ing, righting  demon  fell  into  their  midst.  They  were 
utterly  unprepared  for  Neko.  Their  orders  had  been 
so  distinctly  against  noise  that  the  three  were  un- 
supplied  with  firearms.  One  dropped  his  blackjack 
in  the  snow  and  attempted  to  subdue  Neko  by  drap- 
ing himself  about  the  middle  of  the  Jap.  To  his 
dying  day  he  remembered  the  shock  that  shot  to  his 
brain  in  answer  to  a  mysterious  twist  administered 
by  quick  fingers  before  an  equally  mysterious  loss  of 
consciousness  descended  upon  him. 

There  came  the  note  of  another  shrill  whistle  far 
down  the  lawn.  And  following  the  blast  came  the 
sound  of  pounding  feet  and  the  heavy  rush  of  men. 
The  Southpaw  gave  one  glance  over  his  shoulder  and 
abandoned  his  cause.  Without  even  an  order  of  re- 
treat to  his  men  he  ducked  under  Ordway's  arm  and 
fled  up  the  lawn.  But  in  his  flight  he  turned. 
Something  in  his  right  hand  flashed  and  barked.  A 
man  behind  him  stopped,  stood  very  still,  and 
crumpled  up  into  a  heap  upon  the  snow. 

From  the  shadow  of  the  trees  came  two  answering 
simultaneous  flashes,  and  the  Southpaw,  just  round- 
ing the  corner  of  the  house  in  full  flight,  crashed 
down  with  a  curse. 

"Congratulations,  Mr.  Ordway,"  called  a  hearty 
voice.  "We've  cleaned  up  the  outfit.  Either  you 
or  I  picked  off  that  man  very  neatly.  He's  winged, 
all  right .  We  can  send  him  up  for  attempted  murder. ' ' 

"We  can  send  him  up  for  murder  itself,   I'm 
afraid,"  said  Ordway,  in  a  curiously  shaken  voice. 
"A  man  here  is  badly  hurt.     Help  me  lift  him  up 
to  the  bench,  Smylie." 
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The  police  captain  approached  the  heap  upon  the 
snow,  leaned  down,  touched  it  gently.  Then  he 
shook  his  head  and  stood  up  straight. 

"He's  more  than  hurt,"  said  he,  briefly. 

"You  don't  think — actually — dying?"  asked  Ord- 
way,  unsteadily. 

"Past  that,"  said  Smylie.  "He's  dead.  Why, 
man,  didn't  you  see  his  head?  Here,  Doyle,  give  me 
that  light."  He  pressed  the  spring  of  the  pocket 
electric  and  pulled  Ordway's  sleeve.  "Here,  look 
at  that." 

The  light  flashed  and  went  out. 

"Who  was  he — anyway?"  asked  the  Captain, 
curiously. 

"The  man  to  whom  the  credit  for  Kavanagh's 
downfall  is  directly  due,  to  whom  it  shall  go,  since  he 
has  given  his  life  for  it,"  said  Ordway,  brokenly. 
"A  friend  of  mine.  His  name  was — Prentice." 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

NEWS  of  the  tragedy  reached  the  clubs  and 
hotels  by  midnight.  At  one  o'clock  the  Star 
sent  its  first  extra  into  the  streets.  Men  stood  upon 
corners  in  the  biting  wind  and  read  by  the  swinging 
arc  lights  the  biggest  story  which  Lake  City  had 
furnished  to  a  tolerant  world  since  the  Chicago 
express  went  through  the  East  Bridge.  The  news 
flashed  over  the  city,  over  the  country.  Even  New 
York  read  of  it  in  a  paragraph  next  morning. 

But  in  the  city  itself  after  the  first  gasp  of  surprise 
over  the  audacious  attempt  upon  Ordway's  life,  after 
the  first  surge  of  pity  at  Prentice's  brave  death,  the 
interest  centered  upon  Kavanagh's  flight.  For 
Kavanagh  this  time  did  not  stand  upon  the  order  of 
his  going.  By  motor-  boat  across  the  partially  frozen 
Lake  his  course  was  traced  by  the  rival  newspaper 
tugs  which,  filled  with  detectives  and  reporters, 
started  within  an  hour  of  each  other  upon  their  self- 
appointed  quest. 

For  two  days  bulletins  dealing  with  the  race  across 
the  Lake  and  subsequent  search  upon  Canadian 
shores  were  displayed  to  surging  crowds  before  the 
Flash  and  the* Star  buildings.  But  by  the  third  day 
people  began  to  shake  their  heads. 

' '  He's  gone,  is  Bill,  and  his  brother  with  him.  He's 
got  clean  away  with  coin  enough  to  keep  them'forever 
in  some  God-forsaken  place  like  the  Argentine.  He'll 
never  show  up  in  Lake  City  again.  Did  you  see  that 
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interview  with  Hazard  this  morning — his  confession  ? 
What  he  told  about  that  aqueduct  steal  alone  would 
have  put  Bill  behind  the  bars  for  years !  And  Ordway 
turned  the  trick!  Clever  boy,  Ordway,  and  ab- 
so-lute-ly  straight!  The  Reform  crowd  will  come 
in  hands  down  in  the  spring  if  they  put  Ordway  at 
the  head  of  the  ticket.  A  silk-stocking  candidate? 
Well,  don't  you  think  the  town's  had  enough  of  the 
other  kind?" 

To  Ordway  fell  the  task  of  meeting  Mrs.  Prentice 
late  upon  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  It  was 
conceded  by  every  one  that  Ordway  "looked  bad." 
The  last  few  days  had  told  upon  him.  He  stood 
waiting  for  this  train  as  he  had  done  once  before 
weeks  ago,  but  the  work  which  had  engrossed  his 
mind  then  was  now  ended.  It  had  reached  a  result 
which  no  one  could  have  foreseen,  which  probably 
no  one  could  have  avoided.  It  had  involved  lives 
with  which  it  had  seemed  to  have  no  connection.  It 
had  taken  for  itself  more  than  one  victim.  It  had 
brought  him  fame,  the  certainty  of  the  highest  office 
within  the  city's  gift,  but  as  yet  pleasure  in  these 
things  was  utterly  denied  him.  In  plain  terms,  a 
man  had  given  his  life  for  him,  and  the  cup  of  success 
was  a  bitter  potion  in  consequence. 

When  the  heavy  express  pulled  in  he  walked  down 
the  length  of  the  platform  to  the  Pullmans  in  the  rear. 
Last  of  all  among  the  hurrying  passengers  they  came 
— a  little  woman  in  black  who  leaned  heavily  upon 
the  arm  of  the  tall  girl  beside  her.  There  were  people 
with  them,  but  he  saw  only  these  two.  With  his  face 
white  and  set  and  his  head  uncovered  he  went 
forward  to  meet  them.  For  an  instant  he  stood 
before  them  unable  to  speak. 
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Then  Mrs.  Prentice  reached  out  her  hand.  ' '  Kent, ' ' 
she  said,  "would  it  have  been  any  different — if  I  had 
been  here?  Could  it  have  been — prevented?" 

Ordway  shook  his  head.  ' '  It  lay  in  his  own  hands. 
He  chose,  deliberately — for  he  was  brave,  you  see.  I 
am — proud — to  have  known  him." 

Mrs.  Prentice  looked  up  at  him  mutely.  He 
stooped  his  head,  put  his  arm  about  the  thin  shoul- 
ders. As  a  son  might  have  done  to  his  mother  he 
kissed  her.  When  he  raised  his  head  his  eyes  were 
wet  with  tears. 

With  the  feeling  upon  him  that  he  was  walking 
in  a  dream,  he  saw  Olive,  touched  her  hand.  He  met 
Mrs.  Muir,  met  Dick  Elliott,  noticed  vaguely  that 
Alice  was  not  there.  A  man  servant  and  two  maids 
had  come  with  them. 

Throughout  the  following  days  the  feeling  of  un- 
reality lasted — during  the  simple  services  in  his  home, 
with  people  clustering  in  crowds  outside  his  iron 
railings,  during  the  business  interviews  with  Mrs. 
Prentice  in  her  flower-filled  sitting-room  at  the  hotel. 

He  met  Olive  only  upon  the  occasions  when  he 
could  not  avoid  it,  had  no  words  with  her  beyond  the 
perfunctory  ones  of  greeting  and  parting,  looked  at 
her  not  at  all.  Much  of  her  time  was  spent  with 
Elliott  in  a  high-powered  car  which  he  had  hired. 
They  shot  about  the  city  upon  expeditions  of  their 
own,  so  mysterious  and  absorbing  that  Ordway 
wondered  miserably  what  they  might  be  and  then 
caught  himself  up  for  looking  after  the  car  as  it  sped 
down  the  avenue. 

He  was  utterly  wretched.  The  time  was  for  him 
one  of  searing  jealousy,  of  poignant  suffering,  and  yet 
his  greatest  dread  was  that  it  might  not  last.  Each 
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day  he  feared  to  hear  that  they  were  going,  for  it  was 
understood  that  Mrs.  Prentice  would  make  her  home 
with  Mrs.  Muir  in  New  York. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Prentice  met  him  alone.  "Olive 
has  gone  to  the  station  with  Mrs.  Muir  and  Dick," 
she  said.  "They  decided  quite  suddenly  to  go  home 
to-day.  Alice  is  there  waiting,  you  know." 

Ordway  looked  at  her.  "All  of  them?"  he  man- 
aged, after  a  moment. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Mrs.  Prentice;  "Olive  will  not  go 
until  I  do.  She  is  only  seeing  them  off." 

Ordway  turned  away  from  her  abruptly,  walked 
across  the  room,  stopped  before  a  table  upon  which 
stood  a  huge  jar  of  white  lilac. 

"Olive  brings  them,"  explained  Mrs.  Prentice,  for 
the  girl's  name  was  constantly  upon  her  lips.  "She 
loves  them." 

"The  perfume  is  a  bit — suffocating,  don't  you 
think?"  said  Ordway,  thickly. 

He  touched  one  of  the  white  branches  delicately, 
hesitatingly,  then  suddenly  buried  his  face  in  the 
beautiful  mass,  breathing  in  deep  the  perfume  of  it, 
crushing  the  flowers  against  lips  and  eyes  and  cheek 
until  the  sweetness  seemed  to  reach  the  fierce  torment 
within  him,  to  drug  and  stifle  it  into  a  bearable  hurt. 

When  he  walked  at  length  to  the  window  where 
Mrs.  Prentice  was  sitting  she  looked  at  him  strangely. 

"Sit  down,  Kent,"  she  said,  "and  rest  a  moment. 
Poor  boy — I  think  we  are  wearing  you  out." 

It  was  upon  the  following  morning  that  a  tele- 
phone message  from  Mrs.  Prentice  reached  him  at  his 
home. 

"Instead  of  calling  at  the  hotel  to-day,  Kent," 
said  Mrs.  Prentice,  "could  you  arrange  to  be  at  my 
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house  about  five  this  afternoon?  There  are  some 
things  there  which  I  wish  you  to  look  over." 

"Have  you  definitely  decided  not  to  sell  the 
house?"  asked  Ordway. 

"I  shall  not  sell  the  house,"  said  Mrs.  Prentice. 

"Does  this  mean  that  you  are  leaving — soon?" 
asked  Ordway. 

"Is  there  anything  further  to  keep  us  here?" 
asked  Mrs.  Prentice. 

"No,"  said  Ordway,  "nothing  of — importance." 

"We  will  leave  for  New  York,  then,  to-morrow," 
said  Mrs.  Prentice.  "You'll  be  at  the  house, 
Kent?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ordway,  "I'll  be  at  the  house." 

It  was  quite  dark  when  he  drove  down  the  familiar 
street.  He  saw  as  he  drew  up  before  the  little  frame 
house  that  it  shone  brilliant  with  lights  in  every  win- 
dow. When  the  door  opened  in  answer  to  his  ring 
he  stood  still  for  an  instant  of  tense  surprise.  For 
Olive  had  opened  the  door. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  Olive,  quietly.  "At  the 
last  moment  Trot  couldn't  get  away.  Some  one 
came  in — a  cousin  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  years. 
Many  people  whom  she  hasn't  seen  for  years  seem 
to  be  discovering  her  existence  just  lately.  People 
are  very  human,  are  they  not  ?  Won't  you  come  in  ?" 

She  stepped  back,  but  he  did  not  stir. 

"I  want  you  to  see  what  I've  been  doing  since  I 
came  back  to  Lake  City."  She  glanced  up  at  him 
under  the  long  lashes.  "Didn't  you  notice  that  I 
seemed  to  be — very  busy?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ordway.  "One  couldn't  help  seeing 
—that." 

"You  never  gave  a  sign  that  you  saw,"  said 
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Olive.  "Always  a  far-away  look  straight  over  my 
head  or  a  gaze  at  the  floor  which  did  not  quite  reach 
to  my  feet.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned  you  might 
have  been  in  Kamchatka!" 

"Might  I?"  said  Ordway,  wistfully. 

"Well,  we  won't  quarrel,"  said  Olive.  She  drew 
in  her  breath  softly.  "Now,  before  I  open  the  next 
door  please  remember  that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  done  anything — like  this.  Be  merciful  to  the 
flaws  and  ignore  them.  It  was  difficult  to  manage 
at  all  in  so  little  time." 

She  threw  open  the  door  to  the  little  sitting-room 
and  stepped  back. 

All  the  old  furniture  had  been  taken  away  except 
the  piano,  which  was  pushed  into  a  corner.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  a  plain  gray  paper,  bordered 
by  a  bright-colored  frieze  of  dancing  children.  The 
floor  was  bare  and  scrubbed  to  a  shining  whiteness. 
Two  windows  were  filled  with  boxes  of  red  geranium 
plants  in  blossom.  Above  each  box  hung  a  canary, 
busy  in  a  gilt  cage.  Before  the  third  window  stood  a 
big  bowl  of  goldfish.  In  the  far  corner,  upon  wooden 
supports,  was  a  square  box  filled  with  lake  sand. 
Flat  against  the  opposite  wall  ran  long,  low  wooden 
tables,  checked  off  into  squares.  Arranged  to  form 
a  neat  circle  in  the  center  of  the  room  stood  a  dozen 
small  wooden  chairs. 

"It's  the  kindergarten  room,"  explained  Olive, 
breathlessly,  "of  the  'Alice  Prentice  Day  Nursery.' 
A  teacher  here,  a  friend  of  Alice's,  wrote  to  her  of  the 
need  for  such  a  place  in  this  district,  and  the  idea  of 
using  the  house  came  to  me  when  we  found  that  we 
would — need  it  no  longer.  Dick  helped  wonder- 
fully, and  Trot  gave  me  permission  to  do  as  I  pleased. 
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Alice's  friend  is  put  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten 
end,  with  a  matron  nurse  for  the  babies  and  my  good 
Sophie  in  the  kitchen.  Upstairs  it  is  lovely — all 
blue  and  pink  and  white  and  brass.  Would  you  like 
to  see  it?" 

Ordway  turned  to  look  at  her,  and  his  eyes  spoke 
for  him.  "Yes,"  said  he,  "I  should  like  to  see — all 
of  it." 

She  led  the  way  up  the  boxlike  little  staircase, 
chattering,  explaining,  pointing  out  this  feature  and 
that,  showing  places  where  improvement  could  still 
be  made.  She  was  starry-eyed,  and  to  him,  silently 
looking,  silently  listening  as  he  followed  her  about, 
altogether  wonderful.  And  she  seemed  to  feel  no 
lack  in  the  quality  of  his  silence. 

"This  room  is  for  the  blue  babies — poor  little 
scraps,  they  will  probably  come  arrayed  in  red  plaid. 
But  when  they  get  here  after  the  immediate  bath 
they'll  be  in  blue.  Do  you  see  the  round  Dutch  chil- 
dren on  the  walls?  There's  a  purpose  in  hanging 
them  there.  We  shall  try  to  duplicate  the  round- 
ness. 

"And  this  room  is  for  the  pink  babies.  Didn't 
we  do  well  to  get  in  twelve  little  beds?  You  see,  it  is 
the  largest  room.  I  had  an  extra  bath  built  in 
next.  Yes,  that  is  a  rocking-horse.  This  closet  is 
for  toys,  and  the  big  one  in  the  hall  for  linen — whole 
shelves  of  it,  but  very  plain.  A  little  refrigerator 
up  here  and  a  most  wonderful  one  downstairs. 
Sophie  just  stood  before  it  and  gazed  when  it  came. 
'He  whole  hotel,'  she  said.  Do  you  actually  want 
to  see  it,  too?  This  is  the  matron's  room,  and  that 
finishes  this  floor.  I  want  you  to  see  the  china  in 
the  dining-room.  Dick  carried  home  one  of  the  cups 
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to  show  Alice.     Imagine  Dick  carting  cups  over 
the  country!" 

They  found  themselves  at  last  at  the  foot  of  the 
narrow  staircase  with  the  safe  topic  of  the  trans- 
formed house  behind  them.  Already  upon  Ordway 
had  fallen  the  imminence  of  the  final  parting.  This 
one-half  hour,  snatched  from  the  unwilling  gods,  had 
made  up  to  him  in  a  measure  for  the  days  which  had 
tested  endurance  to  the  utmost.  But  the  shadow 
of  the  parting  was  upon  him. 

She  stood  in  her  little  black  mourning  frock,  with 
the  white  frillings  at  the  throat  and  wrist,  one 
hand  resting  upon  a  tiny  dragon  in  imitation 
bronze  which  crouched  upon  the  newel  post  of 
the  stairway.  Looking  down  at  it,  she  smiled 
thoughtfully. 

"I  left  this,"  she  said,  "much  to  Dick's  amaze- 
ment. ' '  She  paused.  ' '  Do  you  remember  the  night 
you  brought  me  here?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ordway. 

"After  you  left  me  that  night  I  nearly  ran  away. 
I  stood  here  in  the  hall  waiting,  and  suddenly  it  came 
over  me  that  I  could  not  bear — any  of  it — this  little 
dragon  in  particular.  I  was  wrenching  the  door  open 
when — my  mother — came."  She  smiled  tenderly. 
"And  then  it  was  all  right.  I've  become  fond  of  this 
absurd  little  ugly  thing. "  She  raised  clear  eyes  to 
his,  but  only  for  an  instant  "Has  it  seemed  to  you 
that  I  have — changed  at  all — since  that  first  time 
in  New  York?" 

"Greatly,"  said  he.     "Immeasurably." 

"For  the— better?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ordway. 

"Did  you  really — like  me — that  first  time?" 
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" Don't  torture  me,"  said  Ordway,  hoarsely. 
"How  can  women — good  women — be  so  cruel?" 

"It  isn't  cruelty,"  said  Olive,  softly.  "It  is  only 
that  I've  got  to  be — quite  sure." 

"I  loved  you  then,"  said  Ordway.  "I  love  you 
now." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then  Olive  threw 
back  her  head,  looked  up  at  him  straight. 

"Hasn't  it  come  to  you  yet — that  I — got  you  out 
here  to-day?"  she  asked. 

"You — got  me  out  here?" 

"Yes.  I  made  Trot  telephone.  It  was  all  my 
arrangement.  A  cousin  did  come  to  see  her,  but  it 
was  by  invitation  for  tea.  I  wanted  to  show  you  the 
house  without  even — 'Trot.  I  looked  forward  to 
showing  it  to  you  like  a  pleased  child  with  a  good 
slate  for — the  master." 

"Olive!"  said  Ordway,  through  white  lips. 

"Do  you  know  why  I  went  back  to  New  York 
after — that  night?" 

"No,"  said  Ordway.  "I  know  nothing.  But  I 
thought  you  went — to  be — rid  of  me." 

"I  went  because  I  dared  not  stay,"  said  Olive. 
"All  these  last  days — when  you  have  not  looked  at 
me — was  it  because  of — Dick?" 

"Because  of  the  man  you  are  to — marry,"  said 
Ordway. 

"Because  of  the  man  I  am  not  to  marry,"  said 
Olive.  "Dick  is  going  to  marry  Alice — my  little 
sister  Alice,  who  was  sick  and  is  well  again.  He  is  in 
love  with  my  sister  Alice — not  with  me — not  at  all 
with  me.  Our  engagement  was  broken  the  first  day 
I  went  home.  He  told  me  how  he  felt  about  Alice. 
I  told  him  how  I  felt  about — you." 
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As  he  met  the  uplifted  eyes  the  beauty  of  them,  a 
certain  blinding  radiance  in  the  look  they  wore  as 
they  dwelt  upon  him,  dazzled  Ordway.  For  a  space 
of  hurrying  heart  beats  he  looked,  then  somehow, 
blindly,  he  had  found  her  hands,  was  holding  them 
against  his  lips.  The  sweetness  of  her  hands  en- 
thralled him. 

"Your  hands  fit  so  into  mine — cling  so  to  mine — 
as  if  they  were  made — just  for  this!  Dear,  they — 
betray  you.  They  are  consenting — to  my  love. 
They  are — consenting — "  His  voice  broke.  He 
bent  his  head  upon  the  clasped  hands  against  his 
breast. 

A  little  sob  rose  in  her  throat.  "You  minded — so 
much?  Poor  boy — you  cared — so  much?"  She 
lifted  her  face,  her  eyes,  her  lips  to  his  as  he  took 
her.  ' '  Tell  me — how  much  ? ' '  she  whispered,  crushed 
against  him.  "I  have  so  waited — and  longed — to 
hear—" 

"So  much  that  words  to  express  it  have  not  been 
coined.  How  can  words  approach — this?  It  will 
take  all  my  life — to  express — to  reveal —  Oh,  be- 
loved, what  need  of  saying — when  you  know?" 


THE   END 
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